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PREFACE 

T  APOLOGISE  for  anything  that  may  appear  to  be  even 
remotely  egotistical  in  the  autobiographical  portion  of 
this  book,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  those  chapters 
entitled  “The  Making  of  Me.”  “Me”  is,  of  course,  the 
classic  “Me”  of  Jean  Paul  Richter’s  phrase  “Ich  bin  ein 
Ich,”  “I  am  a  Me.”  In  short,  “Me”  is  simply  the  equally 
classic  “Everyman”  of  the  mediaeval  mystery  play  and  is 
only  decent  and  tolerable  when  used  in  such  connection. 

Most  of  this  book  has  been  written  as  the  writer 
wandered  among  the  lovely  canyons  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where,  beneath  a  cloudless  sky  and  amid  the  most 
profound  silence,  he  has  pondered  over  a  lengthy  life  and 
myriad  experiences  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  philosophy  of  this  book,  if  there  be  any,  is  very 
unpretentious,  as  unpretentious  as  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written  is  to  anything  appertaining  to  high  literary  accom¬ 
plishment.  But  it  is  human  and  it  is  therefore,  I  hope, 
sincere. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  vivid  life  amidst  the  multitudes, 
consolidated  by  thought  amid  the  great  silences  and  lone¬ 
linesses  of  this  world. 

Raymond  Blathwayt 

1824  Cherokee  Avenue, 

Hollywood,  California. 

Jan.  1,  1923 
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“We  swim  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole 
And  nod  and  glance  and  bustle  by; 

And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  died’ 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

“Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 

And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Through  the  iron  gates  of  life.” 

— Andrew  Marvell. 

“Sometimes  it  is  a  spot  of  sunlight  travelling 
over  a  dark  ground:  sometimes  it  is  the  black 
shadow  of  a  single  cloud,  the  one  speck  in  the 
great  ocean  of  light;  one  wonders  which,  after 
all,  is  human  life.” 

— J.  A.  Froude  in  “The  Nemesis  of  Faith.” 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  TAPESTRY  OF  LIFE 

TN  my  last  book  “Through  Life  and  Round  the  World,” 
in  attempting  a  kind  of  autobiography,  I  dealt  mainly 
with  the  more  external  happenings  of  a  varied  and  much 
travelled  life. 

In  this  book  it  has  seemed  to  me,  if  I  shall  not  be 
trespassing  too  far  upon  the  kindly  nature  of  a  long-suffer¬ 
ing  public,  that  it  would  be  well  that  I  should  dive  down 
into  more  profound  emotions  than  I  did  in  my  previous 
work;  that  I  should  search  more  deeply  within  the 
memories  of  my  existence;  and  that  I  should  endeavour  to 
define  as  far  as  I  am  able,  out  of  the  depths  of  my  (Wn 
experience,  something  of  what  human  life,  as  lived  by  a 
very  average  man,  really  is.  And  by  an  average  man  I 
mean  one  who  lays  no  claim  to  any  special  profundity  of 
thought  or  to  knowledge  and  education  which  surpasses 
that  of  the  ordinary  man,  not  so  much  in  the  street  and 
the  tram  car,  as  at  the  fairly  cultured  dinner  table  in 
London  or  in  New  York,  or  the  man  with  whom  one 
enters  into  casual  conversation  on  board  a  P.  &  O.  or  in 
the  smoking  room  of  a  good  class  West  End  Club.  Just 
the  ordinary,  easy  conversation  of  experienced  and  observ¬ 
ing  men;  just  a  little  casual  thinking  aloud.  I  shall  try  to 
avoid  preaching  as  much  as  possible.  I  detest  the  per¬ 
sistent  and  professional  “uplifter.”  With  Matthew  Arnold 
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I  always  feel  that  “My  brother  Saxons  have  a  terrible  way 
with  them  of  wanting  to  improve  everything — but  them¬ 
selves — off  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

The  severe  critic  may  say,  and  doubtless  with  truth, 
that  at  times  I  have  almost  wilfully  plunged  into  waters 
a  little  too  deep  for  me.  Quite  so!  But  if  you  never 
plunged  you  would  never  get  a  bath  at  all.  And  after 
all  it  is  just  what  we  do  at  the  London  dinner  table  oj  in 
the  smoking  room  or  sitting  breathless  on  a  hot  night  on 
deck  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  book  is  as  much  without  pretence  to  scholarship 
or  profundity  of  thought  as  I  trust  it  is  devoid  of  either 
conceit  or  spite.  It  is  merely  the  picture  of  one  humble 
life.  For  life  to  me,  now  that  I  am  drawing  to  its  close, 
resembles  nothing  on  earth  so  much  as  a  wonderful 
Gobelin  tapestry,  upon  which  we  weave  pictures  more  or 
less  brilliant  in  their  colouring  however  ill-contrived  the 
original  design  may  be.  And  indeed  in  that  same  confu¬ 
sion  comes,  often  enough,  the  chief  interest  of  the  picture 
we  produce. 

It  is  not  always  or  inevitable  that  the  finest  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  art  or  the  best  work  in  life  is  the  outcome  of 
careful  design.  And  in  the  weaving  of  our  tapestries  of 
life  there  necessarily  comes  the  consideration  howr  far  the 
picture  i%of  deliberate  design  and  how  far  of  sheer  blind 
chance.  Nothing  in  life  has  impressed  me  more  than  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  life  develops  in  a  hundred 
different  and  unexpected  directions.  Iri  my  own  case  un¬ 
expected  contrariety  has  had  far  more  to  do  with  the 
practical  issue  of  my  life  than  deliberate  design  and  intent 
and  yet  w’ith  apparently  no  very  disastrous  result  so  far. 
Indeed  the  accidental  and  undesigned  has  frequently  been 
the  most  extraordinarily  vivid,  colourful,  and  interesting 
portion  of  my  existence. 

And  therefore  I  find  myself  wondering  sometimes 
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wherein  appears  the  office  of,  or  necessity  for,  direct  and 
creative  thought  in  a  life  where  the  haphazard  has  so 
frequently  been  uppermost. 

In  the  most  casual  manner  possible,  athwart  a  web  of 
infinitely  diverging,  though  each  of  them  definitely  pur¬ 
poseful  lines,  comes  suddenly  one  line,  utterly  undesigned 
and  unthought-out  and  unprepared  for,  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  pursues  its  way  to  a  definite  end  and  without  ap¬ 
parently  causing  any  confusion  or  displacement,  as  it  were, 
of  any  other  line.  And  yet  with  an  immense  importance 
and  significance  of  its  own. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  be  conscious  of  the  unlooked 
for  appearance  of  such  lines  in  the  web  of  their  own  ex¬ 
istence.  And  lines,  curiously  enough,  that  have  gone  far 
to  enhance  the  charm  of  the  original  design,  without  in 
the  least  detracting  from  the  primary  intent  of  the  picture. 

I  presume  we  are  all  set  down  here  with  a  purpose 
and  by  design,  but  in  the  end  it  is  most  frequently  chance, 
it  is  lot,  it  is  luck  which  is  responsible  for  the  finally  accom¬ 
plished  tapestry  of  our  life.  It  is  for  us  to  seize  upon 
our  chance  as  it  comes.  And  this  truth  comes  out  in  many 
of  the  old  classics.  It  is  pre-eminently  so  in  the  Nemesis- 
ridden  literature  of  the  Greeks.  There  is  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  it  in  the  Tenth  Book  of  Plato’s  Republic:  , 


if/vyal  i<f>ypepoiJ  apxy  aXXys  Trepio&ov  Ovyrov  yevovs  6avdty4>6pov  ov^ 
ip as  8a(pwv  Xy£erai,  aAA.  vpeis  SaUpova  atpyaedde  7rpa>Tos  8’  o  Aa^wv 
TTpwros  alpeidOo)  fUov  <5  crwearat  e£  avdyxys,  apery  8e  aSecrvorov  yv  rip.wv 
Kai  art.pd£wv  irXeov  Kai  eXarrov  airy s  l/oxcrros  e£ei.  air ui  iXopevov  0eos 


avaiTicos. 


which  may  be  roughly  rendered  thus : 

“.  .  .  spirits  of  a  day,  at  the  beginning  of  a  mortal  race 
(death  enduring)  the  spirit  will  not  be  assigned  to  you 
by  lot  or  chance,  but  you  will  seize  upon  a  spirit  and  let 
him  who  chooses  first  seize  upon  the  life  with  which  he 
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is  familiar  of  necessity.  But  virtue,  being  masterless,  each 
will  have  more  or  less  of  it  as  he  knows  or  dishonours  it; 
blamed  or  unblamed  of  God.” 

A  passage  as  suggestive  in  some  aspects  as  any  penned 
by  Meredith  or  Henry  James  at  their  most  cryptic  and 
inscrutable.  And  yet,  the  main  point  of  it  stands  out  clear 
enough. 

It  is  the  wayward  irresponsibility  of  life  which  con¬ 
stitutes  its  chief  charm  for  all  those  who  are  not  tied  and 
bound  and  hagged  down  by  convention  and  the  cribbing 
and  confining  limits  of  a  fixed  design. 

Most  people  are  conscious  now  and  again  of  a  vast 
and  irrepressible  longing  for  freedom,  for  escape  from 
that  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  inevitably  to 
be  expected  of  them. 

I  was  lunching  one  day,  in  1912  I  think  it  was,  with 
Ernest  Shackleton  and  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  gazed 
around  the  crowded  restaurant  of  the  Piccadilly  Hotel, 
crammed  with  smart  frivolities  and  ringing  with  some  gay 
fantasia,  which  was  the  musical  craze  of  the  moment.  I 
can  see  Shackleton  now,  as  I  write,  how  stark  and  vivid 
he  stood  out  amongst  that  foolish  frivolous  light-minded 
careless  crowd  of  merrymakers  in  the  years  just  before  the 
War  had  come  as  a  thunderclap,  as  a  clarion  voice  in  the 
middle  of  all  the  frivolity  and  the  glare  and  the  unmeaning 
glitter  and  folly  of  Vanity  Fair,  calling  on  us  to  pause  and 
take  heed  to  our  ways !  But  there  was  no  thought  of  war 
or  tragedy  in  those  days  and  Shackleton  stood  there,  a 
veritable  hermit  in  the  wilderness;  a  rough-hewn,  hand¬ 
some  fellow,  clean-shaven  and  clear-eyed  and  yet,  every  inch 
of  him,  reminiscent  of  those  marvellous  fields  of  ice;  those 
great  deserts  of  frozen  desolation,  that  glittering  world 
of  loneliness  whereon  never  the  foot  of  man  has  pressed 
and  upon  which  only  the  unresting  eye  of  God  has  ever 
looked  down. 
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And  as  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not  but  marvel  at  the 
wonderful  romance  of  life,  and  how  it  came  to  some,  and 
came  not  at  all  to  others,  and  how  indeed  it  came  only 
to  those,  and  was  deserved  only  by  those,  who  sought  it 
and  tore  it  out  of  its  hidden  fastnesses  with  their  own 
fearless  hands. 

He  was  telling  me  of  his  hardly-to-be-repressed  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  back  once  again  in  all  that  cruel,  grinding,  shin¬ 
ing  world  of  splendour  wherein  for  countless  thousands 
of  years  the  great  secret  of  the  Pole  has  been  so  securely 
hidden  away. 

“How  glad  I  shall  be,”  he  said,  “when  I  get  away  again 
right  down  among  the  icebergs  and  the  loneliness  of  the 
Antarctic  regions.” 

And  then,  when  I  asked  him  of  fixed  purpose  and 
intent  what  was  his  special  object  in  going  there. 

“Object!”  he  cried,  “I  have  no  object.  Can’t  you 
understand,  can’t  you  sympathise  with  the  idea  of  the 
romance  of  the  absolutely  unknown  and  the  unattainable? 
But  of  course  you  can,”  he  continued,  as  he  caught  the 
smile  of  quiet  amusement  upon  my  face  that  even,  for  a 
moment,  he  should  number  me,  of  all  people !  among  the 
good,  but  hopelessly  literal  and  wearying  souls,  who  can 
never  appreciate  a  quest  for  the  Grail  nor  in  any  way  are 
able  to  comprehend  the  inevitable  lure  and  fascination  of 
the  unknown  and  the  mysterious  and  the  unexpected  and 
the  undesigned  for  a  certain  wandering  and  adventurous 
type  of  spirit.  “But  of  course  you  can.  I  have  no  definite 
commercial  or  political  object  ahead  of  me  in  the  Antarctic, 
but  there  is  the  romance  of  life  as  I  have  never  known  it 
before !” 

Just  to  wander  on  and  on  over  the  hills  and  far  away, 
ever  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  setting  sun  and  ever  press¬ 
ing  on  and  on,  and  I  think  Shackleton  was  right. 

It  is  all  hopelessly  irregular  I  am  afraid,  and  very 
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immoral  and  very  repugnant  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  orderly  mind  and  life  of  the  prim,  conventional,  sturdy 
old-fashioned  British  Matron  or  the  Puritan  mind  of  old 
New  England,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  very  human  and  in 
some  ways  very  alluring,  and  I  take  heart  of  grace  when 
I  think  that  after  all  it  was  that  spirit  of  wandering  and 
of  hopeless  irregularity  and  rebellion  and  chafing  against 
the  conventional  and  the  expected  that  controlled  the  lives, 
or  rather  inspired  and  was  responsible  for  the  magnificent 
accomplishments  of  men  like  Drake,  Raleigh,  Nelson,  and 
General  Gordon.  Let  us,  as  Plato  says,  seize  upon  our 
spirit,  only  caring  for  and  taking  heed  that  we  never  dis¬ 
honour  the  virtue  that  is  in  all  of  us. 

And  in  this  book,  I  fear,  there  is  little  enough  of  the 
prim  conventionality  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  the  Mid-Victorian  world  into  which  I  was  born  and 
wherein  I  was  so  sedulously  educated  and  brought  up. 

And  how  curiously  quaint  that  Victorian  era  really 
was!  It  forms  so  intimate  a  part  of  the  tapestry  of  my 
life  that  I  may  well  make  a  short  digression  in  its  favour. 
Everything  in  those  days  was  so  vigorously  definite  and 
outlined.  Compromise  was  but  little  recognised;  'white 
was  white  and  black  was  black  and  class  divisions  were 
rigid  to  the  utmost  limit.  In  my  early  days  there  were, 
as  the  saying  then  boldly  and  unflinchingly  expressed  it, 
only  three  professions  open  to  the  young  men  of  the  upper 
classes.  And  there  were  none  at  all  for  the  women !  Men 
could  only  enter  the  Church,  the  Navy,' or  the  Army  and, 
if  they  did  go  into  the  Law,  they  could  only  do  so  by  way 
of  the  Bar.  No  single  one  of  the  really  upper  classes, 
except  in  the  very  rarest  and  most  exceptional  cases,  ever 
thought  of  becoming  doctors  or  lawyers,  attorneys  or 
solicitors  as  they  were  known.  And  whilst  the  younger 
sons  of  the  aristocracy  flooded  Church,  Navy  and  Army 
there  was  actually  no  peer’s  son  who  ever  became  a  doctor, 
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save  and  except  a  certain  doctor  at  the  British  Embassy 
in  Paris.  A  ridiculous  condition  of  affairs  when  one  re¬ 
flects  that,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions, 
the  doctors  and  lawyers  of  England  have  consistently  been 
a  singularly  charming  and  delightful  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  I  am  only  stating  facts. 

Now  it  is  all  happily  changed, — at  least  to  a  great 
extent.  Today  the  Church  and,  of  very  recent  years,  the  • 
Army  officers  also  are  recruited  from  men  of  all  classes 
in  the  community. 

The  same  with  journalism  and  the  stage.  In  my  young 
days  no  “gentleman”  so  called,  ever  dreamed  of  journal¬ 
ism  or  of  acting.  Nowadays  men  from  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  Rugby,  Marlboro’,  and  Charterhouse  throng 
the  offices  of  The  Times ,  the  Daily  Mail,  the  Morning 
Post,  the  Daily  T ele graph,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  to  be  en¬ 
countered  on  the  boards  of  almost  every  theatre  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Much  to  the  benefit  of  journalism  and  the  drama 
generally.  And  the  same  in  the  great  world  of  commerce 
and  of  business.  The  whole  scope  of  the  tapestry  of  life 
has  been  wonderfully  enlarged  thereby. 

Whether  my  old  profession,  “The  Church,”  has  bene¬ 
fited  to  the  same  extent  by  the  new  order  of  things  I  cannot 
say;  I  rather  doubt  it,  but  that  the  alteration  is  there  can¬ 
not  be  gainsaid. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  those  days  it  was  actually 
seriously,  gravely,  solemnly  considered  to  be  unspeakable 
from  the  strictly  society  point  of  view  that  a  man  should 
be  a  writer,  an  artist,  an  actor,  or  a  musician.  Unspeak¬ 
able  and  unthinkable !  I  am  not  joking.  It  is  a  solid  fact. 
Indeed  a  man  or  woman  of  the  upper  classes  was  under 
grave  suspicion  if  they  played  the  piano  really  well.  “She 
plays  too  well  for  a  lady,”  people  would  say,  shaking  their 
heads,  as  they  listened  to  some  clever  amateur  performer 
at  an  evening  party. 
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A  man  who  played  the  piano  or,  horrible  dictu,  the 
violin,  or  the  fiddle  as  it  would  scoffingly  be  designated, 
was  practically  outside  the  pale. 

I  say  “Will  it  be  believed  in  these  days?” 

Yes;  it  will,  and  particularly  here  in  America  and  more 
especially  on  the  East  Coast  where  many  of  the  old  prej¬ 
udices  still  linger  as  vigorously  as  ever.  You  will  find, 
so  I  am  told,  and  so  indeed  I  know,  hundreds  of  society 
people  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington,  and  even  out  here  in  San  Francisco,  who 
are  almost  as  violently  prejudiced  against  literature,  jour¬ 
nalism,  art,  and  the  stage,  at  all  events  from  this  special 
point  of  view,  as  they  were  in  London  in  the  days  of  Count 
D’Orsay  and  Benjamin  D’lsraeli. 

But  in  London  they  are  today  emancipated  to  almost 
too  great  an  extent.  The  old  prejudices  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  died  out  and  on  the  whole,  I  must  confess,  probably 
to  the  betterment  of  society  generally  and  of  the  artistic 
and  literary  world  in  particular. 

In  Victorian  days  you  were,  of  necessity,  very  limited 
in  the  scope  of  your  tapestry  of  life.  And  it  was  in  this 
milieu  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  these  quaint  days  that  I 
was  “raised.”  Which  must  be  allowed  to  explain  and  to 
excuse  certain  quite  innocent  and  unconscious  and  spon¬ 
taneous  lapses  on  my  part  into  modes  of  thought  and 
speech  which  will  sound  very  curious  in  the  ears  of  modern 
and  my  younger  readers  today.  For  nothing,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  so  clinging  or  so  lasting  and  so  difficult 
tq  shake  off  as  old  prejudices  and  habits  of  thought.  They 
will  stick  to  one  however  broad-minded  one  may  honestly 
try  to  be. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  read  very  oddly  in  these 
enlightened  and  broader-minded  times;  they  appear  to  be 
almost  incredibly  snobbish  and  especially  so  to  the  majority 
of  my  American  readers,  but  they  are  simply  the  record 
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of  facts,  of  an  actual  condition  of  affairs  which  was  uni¬ 
formly  accepted  and  assented  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  right  down  through  the  Victorian  Era  to 
the  nineties  of  the  last  century.  “Only  three  professions 
for  a  gentleman,  my  dear  fella,”  was  the  universal  and 
oft-repeated  cry  in  that  queer  quaint  period  of  English 
life,  “only  three  professions  are  open  to  you, — Church, 
Navy,  Army.” 

People  knew  their  place  in  those  days  and  hardy  in¬ 
deed  was  he  who  had  the  pluck,  the  temerity  or  the  im¬ 
pudence  to  try  and  climb  out  of  his.  Still  some  of  them 
did,  enormously  to  the  benefit  of  their  country  and  of 
posterity. 

Oh,  yes !  I  am  Victorian,  all  right  enough,  irritatingly 
so  I  expect  to  many  of  this  Georgian  era,  and  yet  I  keep 
myself  an  courant  du  jour  to  a  surprising  extent  consider¬ 
ing  how  deeply  I  have  dug  into  the  sixties  of  my  existence. 

I  don’t  think  that  even  the  youngest — and  most  in¬ 
fallible — will  be  able  to  find  much  fault  with  this  book  on 
account  of  its  prosy  conventionality. 

I  am  absolutely  up-to-date — to  use  a  phrase  I  detest — 
but  I  am,  all  the  same,  unfeignedly  thankful  for  my  Vic¬ 
torian  background  and  bringing  up.  Honestly,  I  could 
hardly  exist  without  it,  and  the  memory  of  it. 

It  comes  to  me  with  a  wonderful  fragrance  and  charm 
far  away  in  this  romantic  and  unusual  Californian  milieu 
in  which  I  find  myself  today,  a  milieu  in  which  I  am  singu¬ 
larly  and  ridiculously  out  of  place,  for,  to  be  quite  frank, 
I  have  very  little  in  common  with  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  I  see  about  me;  not  that  they  are  not  very  charming 
and  desirable  citizens  in  themselves,  immeasurably  more 
suited  to  this  special  environment  than  I  am,  but  there  is 
not,  there  cannot  be,  any  real  sympathy  and  understanding 
between  us.  For  the  which  I,  and  I  only,  am  to  blame. 

To  these  good  people  there  is  but  one  object  in  life, 
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but  one  pursuit  worth  considering  even  for  a  moment,  and 
that  you  all  know  without  my  further  specifying  it. 

And  unfortunately,  most  unfortunately  and  indeed 
tragically  so  often  enough  for  me,  it  is  neither  my  objective 
nor  the  inspiration  of  my  race  through  life. 

And  in  many  ways  I  honestly  believe  they  are  in  the 
right.  They  have  the  reward  for  which  they  have  worked 
and  striven  so  manfully.  But  we  are  as  we  are,  and  I  don’t 
know,  after  all,  that  I  would  be  otherwise. 

They  follow  their  own  strictly  designed  outline  and 
path  of  life,  and  I,  perhaps,  have  followed  too  much  the 
dictates  of  the  passing  moment,  with,  I  am  bound  to  add, 
the  result  that  I  have  led  the  most  charming,  colourful, 
and  romantic  life  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Some  say 
it  is  all  told  in  the  lines  of  the  hand.  Those  lines  which 
are  as  it  were  a  very  map  of  life. 

Many,  many  years  ago  I  formed  one  of  a  large  party 
who  were  the  guests  of  the  P.  &  O.  on  the  trial  voyage 
of  the  Caledonia  and  amongst  the  guests  were  some  of 
the  most  interesting  people  in  the  London  life  of  that  now 
far-off  day. 

And  one  morning  we  were  all  seated  under  the  awning 
just  casually  discussing  this  very  question  of  life  and  the 
lines  of  fate  by  which  it  was  encompassed. 

Next  to  me  was  seated  Austin  Chamberlain,  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  very  nearly  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  England,  then  a  very  young  man;  very  clever  and 
of  obvious  promise  in  the  political  world,  very  good-look¬ 
ing,  charmingly  costumed,  with  his  eternal  monocle,  as 
they  call  it  in  America,  which  always  so  forcibly  recalled 
his  distinguished  father;  and  with  him  was  his  delightful 
sister,  a  universal  favourite,  Miss  Beatrice  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  may  possibly  be  able  to  evolve 
this  scene  out  of  the  mists  of  long  dead  memories,  dis¬ 
played  a  quite  extraordinary  knowledge  of  hand-reading. 
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There  was  no  phase  of  the  subject  with  which,  apparently, 
he  was  unfamiliar.  Knowing  from  professional  hand- 
readers  that  my  palm  was  a  somewhat  exceptional  one  I 
asked  him  to  read  it  for  me.  He  took  it  up,  the  left  hand, 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment  and  then  cried  out:  “Why,  how 
extraordinary;  you  have  no  line  of  heart.” 

This  immensely  amused  Sir  John  Aird,  the  famous 
contractor  who  was  responsible  for  the  great  barrage  at 
Assouan.  “Yes,  I  always  suspected  it.  Blathwayt  is  a 
man  without  a  heart,”  he  jokingly  cried,  poking  me  in  the 
ribs  at  the  same  time  as  an  assurance  of  the  ridiculous 
joke  of  the  thing. 

“No,”  I  said,  “I  don’t  think  my  worst  enemy  could 
charge  me  with  a  lack  of  heart.  Too  much  the  other 
way.” 

And  then  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  afterwards  Lord  St. 
Helier  and  who  at  that  time  was  President  of  the  Probate 
Admiralty  and  Divorce  Court,  took  the  question  up  in  his 
usual  very  graceful,  scholarly  and  witty  fashion. 

I  forget  his  exact  words  of  course,  but  I  remember  his 
main  argument  was  clear  enough, — which  was,  that  life 
is  a  matter  of  design  and  that  to  a  great  extent  life  can 
be  reflected  in  a  man’s  very  countenance,  in  almost  every 
unconscious  action  or  discerned  in  even  the  lines  of  the 
hand.  And  then  came  a  very  penetrating  and  introspective 
and  yet  light  and  chatty  discourse  on  Predestination  and 
Free  Will  and  how  far  man  is  the  arbitrator  of  his  fate, 
though  I  do  not  think  that  Henley’s  famous  phrase,  “Cap¬ 
tain  of  my  Soul,”  had  then  been  invented. 

Sir  Francis,  I  remember,  despite  his  own  carefully 
designed  and  thought-out  career,  was  greatly  in  favour  of 
a  man  going  ahead  with  life  exactly  as  it  came,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  special  design  or  object  ahead  of  one. 
“I  am  no  proof  in  myself  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  now 
saying,”  he  added  with  a  laugh,  “but  I  believe  that  the 
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finest  worlc  in  the  world  has  been  done  by  men  who  took 
their  chance  in  their  hands,  just  as  it  came  to  them.  Fancy 
if  the  splendid  old  sailors  and  buccaneers  and  adventurers 
of  Elizabeth’s  day  had  lived  strictly  by  rule  and  according 
to  design.  Where  would  the  Empire  be  today?” 

And  indeed  in  a  lesser  and  a  more  personal  degree 
almost  all  that  is  most  charming  and  most  worthwhile  in 
life  and  that  lingers  longest  in  the  memory  is  the  unex¬ 
pected  and  the  undesigned.  It  is  those  incidents  that  splash 
with  most  vivid  and  brilliant  colouring  upon  the  tapestries 
we  weave  so  industriously  and  yet  so  unconsciously  all  the 
days  of  our  life — we  spinsters  and  knitters  in  the  sun. 

Let  me  relate  just  one  pretty  golden  memory  of  the 
days  that  are  gone. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  India,  very  casually  and  very  desul¬ 
torily  and  very  much  in  the  only  spirit  in  which  travel  can 
possibly  be  carried  on  with  satisfaction  to  one’s  artistic 
soul  and  imagination.  And  I  was  seated  at  dinner  in 
that  great  huge  gloomy  and  yet,  somehow,  fascinating 
restaurant  at  the  Gare  de  Lyoni  And  suddenly  there 
came  to  my  table  a  tall,  very  distinguished-looking  white- 
haired  old  man,  obviously  a  soldier  and  a  British  cavalry 
officer  at  that.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  a 
girl  of  the  most  indescribable  charm  of  anyone  I  had  ever 
met.  I  am  speaking  of  a  whole  wilderness  of  years  ago, 
and  across  that  desert  of  memory  I  recall,  as  it  were 
yesterday,  the  grey  eyes  and  the  golden  hair  and  even  the 
smart  little  crimson  toque  that  crowned  that  sunny  curly 
head, — very  tall  like  her  father  and  very  distinguished. 
What  they  call  out  here  in  California  “very  aristocratic.” 
Hateful  word ! 

We  very  speedily  became  friends  and  it  turned  out  that 
we  were  going  by  the  same  P.  L.  M.  express  and  that  they 
were  getting  out  at  Avignon  where  they  purposed  spending 
a  few  days  in  the  land  of  Tartarin  and  the  troubadours. 
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I  travelled  with  them,  at  their  invitation  of  course,  in 
the  same  coupe,  and  whilst  the  old  Colonel  slept  the  sleep 
of  age  and  of  the  just,  the  girl,  whose  Christian  name  I 
gathered  was  Maud,  and  I  sat  and  talked  the  whole  night 
through.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  bound  for  Marseilles 
where  I  was  to  pick  up  my  Eastward-bound  steamer,  but 
I  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of  a  few  idle,  undesigned 
and  unpremeditated  days  in  Avignon  and  Tarascon  and 
Nimes  and  Arles  in  the  company  of  this  most  charming 
girl — after  all  I  was  only  a  young  man  and  a  telegram  to 
the  shipping  agent  made  an  exchange  to  the  next  steamer 
a  very  easy  matter.  And  do  you  know  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  lost  the  charm  and  the  fragrance  and  the 
memory  of  the  inimitable  beauty  of  those  days?  How 
delightful  it  was  arriving  at  Avignon,  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I  think  it  was,  and  the  fresh,  stinging,  early  morn¬ 
ing  air  and  the  delicious  hot  coffee  and  the  dainty  brioches 
that  were  awaiting  us  at  the  station.  And  then  the  head¬ 
long,  breakneck  scramble  over  the  rattling  noisy  cobble 
stones  to  that  ancient  Avignon  hotel  which  was  built  as  a 
monastery  something  like  eight  centuries  ago. 

And  I  think  of  that  morning  when  she  and  I  wandered 
on  to  the  broken  bridge,  picturesque  in  its  decay,  which 
St.  Benezet  built  there  in  the  14th  century,  and  Maud 
hummed  the  well-known  local  couplet, 

“Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon  tout  le  monde  danse,  danse; 

Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon  tout  le  monde  danse.” 

And  I  recall  the  balmy  sunny  afternoon  when  she  and 
I  wandered  beneath  the  huge  frowning  old  walls,  im¬ 
mensely  ancient,  of  King  Rene’s  castle  at  Tarascon. 

And  from  those  storied  walls,  across  the  green  fields, 
lined  with  the  dark  cypress  trees  which  lend  such  an  air 
of  ineffable  romance  to  the  whole  of  that  wondrous  land- 
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scape,  one  caught  a  glimpse,  far  and  faint,  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  peak  of  Mont  Ventroux  floating  in  the  hot  haze 
and  mist,  and  glittering  and  sparkling  in  the  fitful  rays  of 
sunlight. 

And  then  the  walk  one  never-to-be-forgotten  evening 
through  the  deep  meadows,  overshadowed  by  feathery 
trees,  to  the  Abbey  of  Montmajeux,  with  its  ancient  build¬ 
ings  and  its  frowning  ramparts  outlined  stark  and  clear 
against  the  placid  landscape. 

And  the  whole  sweet  atmosphere  of  that  lovely  land 
of  Provence,  with  all  its  stories  and  its  ballads  and  its 
deathless  traditions  behind  it;  and  the  see ^t  of  the  oranges 
and  the  lilies  upon  the  heavy  air  and  the  memories  and 
romance  of  the  troubadours  and  the  nameless  indescribable 
charm  of  a  land  wherein  is  still  enshrined  the  whole  spirit 
and  essence  of  the  days  of  chivalry;  where  the  memory 
of  the  Knight  in  armour  and  his  fair  ladye  and  the  mon¬ 
arch  for  whom  all  men  would  die,  and  the  incommunicable 
romance  of  far-off  forgotten  things,  were  mingled  with  the 
no  less  appealing  fascination  of  the  nineteenth  century 
which  had  preserved  all  this  treasure  almost  completely 
unspoiled. 

I  can  never  forget  those  days  in  Provence; — quite  by 
chance  they  came,  quite  unsought  and  quite  without  design 
and  yet  charming  and  unforgettable  as  are  few  things  in 
this  very  prosaic  life  of  ours. 

And  this  little  incident  is  typical  of  this  book  of  mine 
and  it  illustrates,  as  nothing  else  of  which  I  can  think, 
what  I  mean  by  the  charm  of  the  unexpected. 

Your  tapestry  of  life  will  be  just  as  beautiful  and  just 
as  fascinating  and  to  the  full  as  appealing  as  though  it 
had  been  carefully  designed  and  mapped  out  beforehand. 

And  a  hundred  times  more  so.  Just  let  things  occur  1 
But  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  should  even  for  one 
moment  lose  sight  of  design,  much  less  of  ideal.  One  clear 
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purpose  must  run  right  through  life,  and  however  much 
we  may  step  aside  from  that  straight  line  of  design,  we 
must  keep  ever  before  us  “the  vision  splendid,”  the  glit¬ 
tering  ideal  without  which  life  had  better  never  be  lived 
at  all. 

There  are  two  young  men  I  often  have  in  my  mind 
whenever  I  think  of  what  life  really  means  and  of  what 
we  can  make  of  it.  Two  young  men,  as  they  were  then, 
whom  I  met  but  for  a  few  moments,  but  who  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  sum  up  in  their  careers  all  that  I  mean 
in  the  working  out  of  the  tapestry  of  life.  The  late  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Birkenhead,  who  was,  when  I  met  him 
plain  F.  E.  Smith,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  F.  C.  G.  Masterman. 
I  can  never  forget  the  impression  those  two  young  men 
made  on  me  in  a  speech  that  each  delivered  on  two  separate 
occasions. 

Each  speech  was  so  crammed  with  high  purpose,  lofty 
idealism  and  penetrating  vision.  Mr.  Masterman  was 
addressing  a  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  clerics  and  lay  alike,  amongst  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  were 
thrilled  and  entranced  alike  by  his  marvellous  conspectus 
of  the  Bible,  “that  record  of  a  Shepherd  people,”  that 
carried  their  story  through  the  ages,  from  the  earliest 
wanderings  in  the  very  cradle  of  humanity;  right  through 
the  splendid  days  of  the  Kings  and  warriors  of  Israel,  and 
the  superb  utterances  of  the  prophets,  until  it  is  lost  in 
the  glittering  vision  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation;  a  view  of  it  that  must  have  revealed  it 
in  a  light  in  which  not  even  the  most  thoughtful  of  them 
had  ever  considered  it  before.  What  was  so  notable  in 
each  speech  was  the  wonderful  recognition  of  the  ideal; 
such  evidence  of  a  realisation  of  the  one  clear  call  that 
sounds  through  every  purposeful  life.  And  how  well  each 
has  realised  this  fact  in  his  own  career  is  manifested  in 
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the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  has  developed  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  indeed  historic  figures  that  has  ever  sat  upon 
the  Woolsack,  whilst  Mr.  Masterman’s  work  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of,  what  I  may  term,  the  politics  of  the  ideal,  is  known 
to  all. 

But  it  is  not  given  to  all  men  to  weave  upon  their 
canvas  so  clear  and  so  definitely  outlined  and  so  colourful 
a  picture  as  these  two  men  have  done,  and  that  without 
any  undue  effort  of  the  super-highbrow  and  with  no 
shadow  of  that  Pharisaical  element  which  goes  so  far  to 
mar  the  work  of  less  gifted  or  less  sincere  artists. 

With  most  of  mankind  the  tapestry  of  life  is  a  very 
blurred  and  a  very  confused  effort,  but  it  is  almost  always 
interesting,  and  here  and  there  are  evidences  of  high 
design,  and  splashes,  here  and  there,  of  gorgeous  colour¬ 
ing.  And  God  forgive  the  failing  attempt  of  each  poor 
but  well-meaning  workman,  as  the  readers  of  this  book 
will,  I  trust,  forgive  the  many  shortcomings  in  the  tapestry 
of  life  that  I  here  present  to  them. 

Author’s  Note:  It  will  be  of  interest  to  my  readers, 
and  in  such  a  chapter  as  this  it  possesses  a  peculiar  and 
an  almost  romantic  flavour,  that  I  should  say  that  in 
coming  across  the  quoted  paragraph  from  Plato’s  Re¬ 
public  and  being  without  a  Lexicon  I  felt  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  the  adequacy  of  any  translation  I  might  be  able 
to  furbish  forth  unaided  myself.  So  I  bethought  me  a 
moment,  and  then  descending  to  a  little  back-kitchen 
wherein  my  old  landlady’s  daughter  was  busily  at  work, 

I  said  to  her,  “Mary,  here  is  a  passage  from  Plato’s 
Republic  and  I  am  rather  shaky  about  it.  Can  you  help 
me  out?”  and  then,  with  the  ordinary  accent  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  Greek  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  Har¬ 
vard  or  Yale  I  read  her  the  passage.  Miss  Tracy 
smiled  quietly, — I  will  not  say  pityingly,  much  less  con- 
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temptuously, — took  it  from  me,  re-read  it  in  the  exquisite, 
musical  liquidity  of  Greek  as  it  speaks  itself  today  at  the 
Piraeus,  and  almost  immediately  provided  me  with  the 
translation  as  given  above.  I  may  add  that  had  the  pas¬ 
sage  been  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  Turkish, 
Armenian,  or  Arabic,  the  translation  would  have  been  just 
as  promptly  forthcoming. 

I  should  think  my  experience  must  be  almost  unique. 


CHAPTER  II 


FROM  THOUGHT  TO  THOUGHT 


f  I  ^HERE  are  few  things  more  interesting  to  consider 
and  also  few  more  elusive  and  intangible,  more  im¬ 
possible  to  get  hold  of  and  to  wrestle  with,  in  the  tangle 
of  life,  than  the  trend  and  sequence  of  human  thought. 
I  know  nothing  about  it  scientifically,  unfortunately,  and 
I  do  not  suppose  the  majority  of  my  readers,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  at  all  events,  are  much  wiser  than  I  am  myself.  But 
the  least  scientific  of  us  can  be  interested  in  that  curious 
phase  of  our  being  which  deals  entirely  with  the  unseen 
and  yet,  without  which,  we  should  be  absolutely  incapable 
of  any  relations  with  the  tangible,  the  seen  and  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Worse  off  than  a  ship  with  neither  rudder,  com¬ 
pass,  sails,  nor  steam.  The  ship  at  all  events  could  float, 
but  without  thought  or  the  capacity  for  thought,  man  must 
sink,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically,  physically  as  well 
as  spiritually.  And  thought,  whether  controlled  or  way¬ 
ward,  is  one  of  the  most  delicately  subtle  things  of  which 
we  have  any  consciousness  whatever  in  this  world.  The 
manner  in  which  it  leads  on  from  one  thing  to  another 
constitutes  in  itself  half  the  romance  and  wonder  of  human 
life. 

I  found  myself  eating  a  grapefruit  this  morning  and 
the  sudden  consciousness  of  what  I  was  doing  summoned 
up  unbidden  a  vision  of  a  long  past  day.  I  was  voyaging 
to  South  Africa  and  about  6  o’clock  one  lovely  summer 
morning  we  anchored  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful  harbour 
of  Funchal.  And  I  went  ashore  with  a  party  of  very 
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charming  people  to  go  up  to  breakfast  at  a  hotel  perched 
high  up  on  the  mountain  whence  one  commands  such  a 
wide-spreading  view  over  half  the  island  of  Madeira. 

I  suppose  most  travellers  know  the  run  up  that  moun¬ 
tain  side,  on  the  little  railway  with  boys  running  along  by 
the  carriages  and  proffering  fruit  and  flowers  through 
the  doors  and  the  windows.  And  then  the  view  from  your 
breakfast  table  itself,  spread  white  and  glittering  with 
silver  and  with  glass,  and  the  daintiest  and  the  prettiest 
blue  and  white  china  that  you  could  possibly  desire.  Above 
you  towers  the  green-clad  mountain  and  overhead  the  deep 
blue  of  a  sky  which  is  already  taking  on  something  of  the 
tropical  in  its  character  and  aspect.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  flowers  which  are  about  one  on  all  sides  and 
illuminating  the  landscape  with  their  most  vivid  reds  and 
whites  and  blues  and  purples  and  yellows.  And  then,  far 
below  one,  one  sees  the  harbour  spread  in  all  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  ocean,  purple  velvet  shot  here  and  there  with 
shimmering  lines  of  green  and  blue  and  golden  silk,  the 
whole  panorama  alive  with  vessels  and  flags  of  all  nation¬ 
alities,  whilst  the  white  smoke  of  some  little  steam  launch 
imparts  an  extraordinary  sense  of  animation  to  the  whole 
iridescent  and  lovely  scene.  And,  a  little  farther  out,  one 
sees  the  South  African  steamer  lying  there,  grand  and 
stately,  with  half  a  hundred  little  ships  and  row  boats  dart¬ 
ing  about  on  all  sides  of  her,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
her  passengers  and  the  word  of  the  Captain  to  proceed 
once  more  on  her  way  to  the  lonely  deep.  I  can  see  it  all 
now,  and  all  called  to  my  mind,  as  clear  and  vivid  as  the 
day  it  occurred,  by  the  mere  reason  of  my  happening  to 
be  eating  a  grapefruit  this  morning  for  breakfast,  and  I 
remember  that  on  that  special  occasion,  I  and  my  charming 
companion  opened  our  breakfast  with  a  very  perfect 
grapefruit,  on  the  divided  halves  of  which  rested  a  crimson 
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cherry  and  each  of  which  halves  were  saturated,  I  grieve 
to  say,  with  curagoa. 

And  then  as  I  recalled  it  all,  I  pondered  on  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily  different  points  of  view  from  which  one  could 
regard  anything  in  life,  even  so  unimportant  an  article  of 
food  as  a  grapefruit.  Here  I  was  contemplating  it  from 
the  deliberately  romantic  point  of  view:  surrounding  it 
with  the  memories  of  an  exquisite  travel-holiday  upon  the 
sea,  not  untouched  with  the  more  subtle  suggestion  of  a 
very  charming  and  pretty  companion. 

And  then  my  thoughts,  still  clinging  to  the  intriguing 
personality  of  this  wonderful  grapefruit,  wafted  me  right 
into  the  heart  of  an  orange  and  grapefruit  and  lemon 
plantation,  such  as  one  knows  here  and  in  Florida  by  the 
hundred.  And  is  there  any  more  delightful  or  memory- 
inspiring  scent  in  all  the  world  than  the  scent  and  odor 
which  pour  upon  you  in  the  flowering  season,  on  all  sides, 
from  these  delightful  plantations?  And  what  visions  of 
beauty  they  are!  The  trees  with  their  rich  dark  glossy 
leaves,  against  the  green  of  which  are  outlined  so  clearly, 
and  in  such  splendid  contrast,  the  gold  and  yellow  of  the 
heavy  fruit,  or  amid  which  you  catch  a  gleam  and  glimpse 
of  the  graceful  white  flowers.  And  that  is  another  way, 
the  nature  way,  of  regarding  the  grapefruit,  and  here  is 
still  another  way. 

“Twenty-five  cars  of  oranges,  two  cars  of  grapefruit 
and  three  cars  of  lemons  sold.  Market  is  inactive  on  both 
oranges  and  lemons.  Grapefruit  averages  ranged  from 
$1.55  to  $2.10.” 

And  that  is  the  commercial  point  of  view,  and  you 
can  take  your  choice  which  point  of  view  you  prefer, 
always  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  all  life  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view.  And  that  all  life  is  based  on 
thought:  “There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  think¬ 
ing  makes  it  so.” 
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Two  men  go  on  a  holiday  trip  to  Egypt. 

One  beholds  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  with  the  eye 
of  history,  romance  and  imagination.  He  views  once  again 
the  lost  flint  mines  of  prehistoric  Egypt;  he  beholds  the 
names  of  Darius,  Cambyses,  and  Xerxes  scribbled  upon 
the  rock-hewn  temples  of  Rameses  the  Great;  he  stands 
awe-struck  before  the  Pyramids  and  reflects  how  Abraham 
may  have  so  stood  three  thousand  years  ago  upon  the  self¬ 
same  spot;  he  sleeps  the  night  upon  the  very  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  Pyramid  of  Sakkarah  whereon  perchance 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  Holy  Child  once  actually  slept. 
He  stands  overwhelmed  by  the  crimson  magic  of  the 
crepuscule  which  for  millions  of  years  has  nightly  trans¬ 
formed  the  tawny  magnificence  of  the  Libyan  Desert  into 
a  purple  wonder  of  indescribable  and  exquisite  beauty. 

It  is  all  mystery  and  charm  and  romance  to  this  man. 

And  there  comes  by  a  Live-Wire  Canadian  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  and  he  thus  describes  and  sums  up  his  visit  to 
the  most  exquisite  land  of  dreams  in  the  whole  of  this 
weary  world:  “There  are  four  million  families  in  Egypt 
who  live  in  mudhuts  where  glass  windows  are  unknown. 
Educate  the  Egyptian  fellaheen,”  this  worthy  utilitarian 
goes  enthusiastically  on  to  say,  “educate  the  Egyptian 
fellaheen  to  a  fancy  for  windows;  reckon  four  panes  of 
glass  to  each  of  them  and  there  is  a  considerable  profit 
awaiting  those  who  supply  the  sixteen  million  panes  of 
glass !” 

I  sometimes  wonder  within  myself  how  much  and  how 
deeply  religion  enters  into  the  daily  lives  and  thoughts  of 
the  ordinary  man  and  woman.  Personally,  I  do  not  think 
that,  from  the  theological  and  conventional  point  of  view, 
it  exercises  any  influence  whatever  on  the  vast  majority. 
For  instance  I  fancy  I  over-estimate  rather  than  I  under¬ 
state,  when  I  assert  that  less  than  io  per  cent  of  the  people 
indeed  ever  dream  of  going  to  church.  Which  is  not  how- 
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ever  to  assert  that  people  are  not  religious,  much  less  that 
they  are  actively  hostile  to  religion. 

They  are  simply  calmly  and  comfortably,  utterly  and 
entirely  indifferent.  The  other  day  my  friend,  Sir  Frank 
Popham-Young,  a  very  clever  thoughtful  man,  frankly 
unorthodox,  made  this  remark  to  me: 

“I  read  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  today  which  surely 
signifies  one  of  the  most  tremendous  events  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  century.  I  saw  that  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle  stated  last  week  at  a  Church  conference  that  belief 
in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  not  essential  to  true  religion, 
or  words  closely  to  that  effect.  Now  if  that  was  a  faithful 
report,  it  is  a  statement  of  the  greatest  possible  importance 
to  the  whole  of  Christendom,  for,  as  you  know,  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christianity  is  based  and  built  up  on  the  Divinity 
of  Christ. 

“Without  that  Divinity,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
1 800  years  and  more,  Christianity  fades  into  nothingness. 
Surely  that  will  have  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  world.” 

But  on  thinking  it  quietly  over  to  myself,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  lives 
and  thought  of  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
England  and  America.  Why  should  it? 

Imagine  going  up  to  a  girl  in  a  London  ball  room  and 
whispering  to  her,  “It  has  been  proved  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  Divine.”  What  would  she  care?  Picture  to  your¬ 
self  entering  the  “Pit”  in  the  Chicago  Corn  Exchange, 
and  in  a  lull  of  that  tremendous  hubbub  of  gambling  and 
excited  brokers  and  merchants,  roaring  out  in  the  voice 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  “Christ  is  not  Divine,” 
and  imagine  the  utter  indifference  with  which  such  an 
announcement  would  be  received.  They  would  simply 
think  that  you  were  a  harmless  lunatic! 

Fancy  walking  into  the  Mess  Room  at  Sandhurst  or 
Woolwich  or  West  Point  and  crying  out  to  the  young 
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men:  “Jesus  Christ  is  not  Divine,”  or  going  into  any  or¬ 
dinary  house  either  in  the  States  or  in  England  with  the 
same  announcement  and  see  how  little  attention  it  would 
attract. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  an  English  novelist,  Mr. 
Guy  Thorne,  wrote  a  very  remarkable  novel  entitled, 
“When  It  Was  Dark,”  in  which  he  pictured  an  English 
qxcavator  opening  the  tomb  of  Christ  and  finding  therein 
the  remains  of  the  Saviour.  In  a  book  of  thrilling  interest, 
if  not  of  a  very  lofty  type  of  literature,  he  depicted  a 
startled  and  horrified  and  terrified  world,  tumbling  to 
pieces.  Christ  had  not  risen;  the  Bible  was  false;  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  dead;  nothing  but  black  ruin  remained.  But 
would  such  disaster  really  have  occurred?  As  a  matter 
of  fact  an  English  Bishop  declared  to  a  clerical  friend  of 
mine  that  half  the  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  did 
not  believe  in  the  physical  resurrection  of  Christ. 

And  now  apparently  a  Dean  of  the  national  Church 
comes  forward  to  say  that  he  does  not  consider  a  belief 
in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  as  essential  to  a  belief  in  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

And  frankly  I  do  not  think  that  the  ordinary  man  in 
any  walk  of  life  in  England  or  the  States  would  trouble 
his  head  about  it  for  two  minutes  running. 

And  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  question  of 
immortality.  You  would  think  that  that  was  at  least  a 
subject  that  would  possess  a>  more  than  passing  interest 
for  humanity,  but  yet  how  few  there  are  comparatively 
who  trouble  to  give  it  a  second  thought.  And  of  those 
who  do  think  upon  it,  at  least  half  of  them  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  disbelief  in  it.  And  yet  I  suppose  that 
the  most  material  amongst  us  must  know,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  spiritual  does  exist  and  not  only 
that,  but  that  the  spiritual  is,  in  the  beginning  as  it  is  in 
the  end  of  human  life,  the  most  important  element  in  the 
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composition  of  a  human  being.  Because  we  cannot  see  it 
or  discern  it  with  the  physical  eye  or  the  touch  of  the  hand 
is  no  reason  that  it  does  not  exist.  The  probabilities  are 
that  it  surrounds  us  on  all  sides,  as  an  envelope  encom¬ 
passes  a  letter.  Until  the  microscope  revealed  it  to  us, 
we  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  one  drop  of  water  can 
contain  a  million  living  creatures. 

I  often  wonder  if  I  did  not  myself  once  come  within  a 
tangible  experience  of  the  other  world,  if  I  did  not  once 
obtain  just  a  glimpse  into  the  spiritual.  I  remember  as 
in  a  far-off  dream,  when  I  was  a  very  young  child,  my 
father  and  I  were  in  the  garden  one  lovely  summer  day 
in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century.  And  suddenly  there 
flashed  across  the  sunlit  sky  a  brilliant  light.  From  East 
to  West  it  passed,  until  it  was  lost  to  view  beneath  the 
blue  horizon.  I  can  never  forget  that  wonderful  dazzling 
diagonal  flight  across  that  summer  sky.  My  father  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  it.  Next  day  a  leading  article 
upon  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  appeared  in  The 
Times  in  which  the  writer  hazarded  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  have  been  “a  cohort  of  Angels  winging  their  way 
from  one  part  of  the  Universe  to  another,  on  a  message 
from  the  Great  Creator,  which  had  accidentally  come 
within  the  vision  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants.”  It  was  a 
fine  idea,  and  who  can  say  that  it  was  not  a  perfectly  true 
explanation  of  what  would  otherwise  be  absolutely  inex¬ 
plicable?  For  once  the  unseen  had  come  within  the 
experience  and  the  realm  of  the  seen.  • 

A  great  divine  and  writer  of  the  last  century  has  said 
in  a  well-known  sermon,  “Every  breath  of  air  and  ray  of 
light,  every  beautiful  prospect,  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts 
of  their  garments,  the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those  whose 
faces  see  God  in  heaven.  We  look  out  into  the  world, 
and  feast  on  its  beauty  and  drink  in  its  sounds ;  where  the 
blue  seas  laugh,  and  the  bright  sky  is  flecked  with  clouds, 
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and  the  golden  haze  dances  on  the  landscape,  and  the  air 
is  melodious  with  the  hum  of  insects,  or  the  deep  voice  of 
the  torrent,  or  the  sweet  song  of  birds;  and  all  the  time  we 
are  tracing  an  angelic  presence.  In  this  subtle  beauty,  in 
the  ineffable  charm  of  sight  and  sound  around  us,  we  may 
almost  seem  to  be  catching  a  vision  of  some  lingering  fold 
or  floating  robe  which  betrays  the  hurried  flight  of  some 
heavenly  visitant  disturbed  at  our  approach.”  So  far, 
Cardinal  Newman  in  words,  shall  we  say,  of  poetic  fancy 
or  of  spiritual  penetration? 

Myself,  I  am  convinced,  though  I  am  not  scientifically 
assured,  of  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  and  of 
spiritual  Beings  which  are  real  and  actual  and  as  tangible 
and  apprehensible  in  their  sphere  as  we  are  in  ours.  I 
am  not  qualified  to  discuss  this  question  from  either  a 
scientific  or  a  theological  point  of  view,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  distinctly  arguable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common  sense.  And  it  is  too  interesting  a  matter 
to  require  an  apology  for  my  so  doing.  Immortality  and 
the  existence  of  the  unseen  may  be  unscientific,  but  a  belief 
in  their  possibility  and  even  probability  is  surely  arguable 
on  the  rather  sentimental  ground  of  compensation — to  put 
forward  only  one  side  of  the  question. 

You  will  say  that  that  is  no  argument  at  all!  That 
sentiment  is  not  science.  To  which  I  reply  that  in  the 
affairs  of  every-day  life  sentiment  plays  at  least  as  high 
a  part  as  does  science. 

Just  think  what  human  life  is  and  how  unequal  it  is 
and  how  unfair  it  is ;  consider  the  king  on  his  throne  and 
the  millionaire  on  his  yacht  and  the  leper  writhing  in  help¬ 
less  agony  in  the  hospital  and  the  crippled  beggar  starving 
in  the  gutter.  And  just  reflect  that  the  king  may  be  a 
blood-stained  tyrant,  and  the  millionaire  a  robber  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  the  leper  a  saint,  and  the 
beggar  a  hero.  And  death  comes  to  all  four  of  them 
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alike.  Is  there  to  be  no  recognition  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  saint  or  the  heroism  of  the  beggar,  and  no  punishment 
for  the  two  unspeakable  blackguards? 

It  appears  to  be  crude  and  childish  in  the  extreme  that 
I  should  even  ask  such  a  question. 

And  yet  the  man  who  denies,  as  so  many  do  deny,  the 
immortality  of  man,  and  even  the  possibility  of  an  after 
life,  virtually  declares  that  there  is  neither  recognition -nor 
recompense  of,  and  for,  virtue  and  suffering,  and  no 
punishment  for  evil  doing.  He  places  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  saint  and  sinner  on  one  and  the  same  plane. 

General  Gordon  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Frances 
E.  Willard  and  Florence  Nightingale  and  all  the  myriad 
saints  of  earth  sink  into  endless  night  and  blackness  beyond 
all  imagination,  equally  with  the  unbridled  fornicator  and 
the  murderer  and  the  ruthless  robber  and  the  unspeakable 
blackguard.  One  fate  apparently  awaits  them  all. 

If  that  is  so  indeed,  then  let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  tomorrow  we  die. 

Vice  is  often  not  only  easier  but  far  pleasanter  than 
virtue;  let  us  therefore  give  rein  to  all  our  passions  and 
enjoy  ourselves  while  we  may.  Why  endure  the  pain  and 
hardness  of  trying  to  be  good,  if  annihilation  is  to  be  the 
common  fate  of  all  of  us? 

I  confess  myself  as  being  wholly  unable  to  come  to  a 
mental  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  At  times  a  vast 
hopelessness  and  desolation  overtakes  and  submerges  my 
soul  when  I  think  upon  it.  And  almost  always  when  I  am 
confronted  by  humanity  in  the  mass.  The  other  day  I 
sat  in  a  motor  car  in  the  main  thoroughfare  of  a  great  city 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  I  contemplated  the  passing  of  the 
crowd,  and  there  came  upon  me,  suddenly  and  unbidden, 
how  absurd  it  was  that  we  could  expect  God  to  keep,  or 
even  wish  to  keep,  such  a  conglomerate  and  apparently 
wholly  undesirable  a  crowd  of  people,  myself  perhaps  the 
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most  undesirable  of  the  lot,  alive  any  longer  than  He  could 
possibly  help. 

Now  and  again  a  charming  face  flashed  upon  one  out 
of  that  surging  welter,  that  dreary  ocean  of  humanity,  that 
made  one  pause,  but  it  passed  and  one  sank  back  again 
into  bored  hopelessness.  Survival  after  death  seemed  not 
only  impossible  but  ridiculous.  Why  not  get  rid  of  us 
once  and  for  all?  And  then  came  the  reflection  that  each 
face  contained,  behind  its  unimposing  and  often  downright 
repellent  exterior,  a  human  soul  alive  with  undreamed-of 
splendours  and  possibilities.  And  if  the  soul  existed  unseen 
behind  the  face  visible  and  undesirable,  why  not  the  ex¬ 
tended,  the  endless,  the  undying  life  of  that  soul,  now 
hidden  from  our  mortal  eyes.  And  came  also  the  thought 
that  there  is  so  much  more  beauty  and  splendour  hidden 
within  the  surging  masses  of  a  crowded  street  than  we  can 
!ever  attempt  to  imagine.  Came  the  thought  that  each' 
one  of  those  masses  of  people  was  assuredly  capable  of 
those  qualities  which  make  immortality  possible,  which 
indeed  in  themselves  demand  immortality  and  will  not  be 
denied.  Which  ideas  render  unthinkable  even  the  theory 
that  such  a  thing  as  the  atrophy  of  the  soul  is  possible. 
In  that  idea  finally  I  base  my  greatest  hope  and  what 
humble  assurance  I  may  venture  upon,  that  the  soul  and 
its  possibilities  can  never  altogether  die  down  even  in  the 
meanest  and  most  debased  man  alive  on  earth. 

Many  years  ago  a  well-known  preacher  in  England 
announced  his  belief  in  what  he  termed  Conditional  Im¬ 
mortality,  a  solution  which  approves  itself  to  many  by 
reason  of  its  reasonableness. 

The  good  only  shall  inherit  eternal  life,  he  argued, 
because  they  have  not  allowed  their  souls,  the  imperishable 
thing  within  them,  to  become  atrophied.  The  soul  of  the 
wicked  atrophies  and  dies  whilst  the  man  still  lives  on 
learth;  hence  he  loses  immortality. 
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Rather  a  fine  doctrine  and  one  with  much  of  reason 
and  common  sense  to  commend  it. 

Schopenhauer  irritates  by  his  vague  and  inevitable  pes¬ 
simism.  He  denies  us  even  the  re-absorption  in  Brahma 
or  the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists.  Before  us,  he  declares 
with  finality,  there  is  certainly  only  nothingness  though  he 
tries  to  comfort  us  with  this  footling  twaddle  and  I  quote 
his  exact  words,  “We  do  freely  acknowledge  that  what 
remains  after  the  entire  abolition  of  the  will  is,  for  all 
those  who  are  still  full  of  will,  certainly  nothing,  but  con¬ 
versely  to  those  in  whom  the  will  has  turned  and  denied 
itself,  this  our  world  which  is  so  real  with  all  its  suns  and 
Milky  Ways,  is  nothing.” 

Upon  my  word  I  think  even  my  own  infantile  cogita¬ 
tions  upon  the  great  mystery  are  preferable  to  such  hope¬ 
less  rubbish  as  that! 

Emerson  seems  to  me,  in  one  of  his  finest  essays,  to 
teach  the  final  re-absorption  of  deserving  humanity  into 
the  Being  of  God  itself. 

A  magnificent  finale  which  is  not  without  a  conception, 
a  vision,  if  you  will,  of  all  that  is  most  complete  and  de¬ 
sirable  in  Heaven  as  well  as  on  earth. 

But  yet,  to  get  back  to  my  beginning,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  idea  or  the  thought  of  immortality  possesses  the 
slightest  interest  for  the  majority  of  people.  And  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well. 

So  long  as  one  is  not  consciously  or  intentionally  evil, 
so  long  as  one  tries  earnestly  and  always  to  do  the  right 
thing,  to  live  the  right  life,  then  to  leave  it  all  to  God, 
trusting  that  somehow  good  shall  fall,  at  last,  far  off,  at 
last,  to  all,  and  every  winter  change  to  spring,  is  not  only 
the  highest  philosophy,  but  the  highest  religion,  and  the 
most  sensible  mode  of  life.  Speculation,  anyway,  won’t 
get  us  anywhere. 

All  these  crude  cogitations  I  put  before  Frank  Young 
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ias  we  discussed  the  Dean  of  Carlisle’s  rather  radical  and 
up-heaving  statement,  which  by  the  by  he  now  denies 
he  ever  made. 

“yes,”  said  Sir  Frank,  rather  dubiously,  “but  of  course 
you  put  it  all  on  a  very  personal  and  circumscribed  basis.” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the 
limited  sway  of  my  argument,  but  don’t  you  think  that  the 
whole  of  life,  the  whole  universe  comes  down  inevitably 
to  the  personal.  We  can  only  really  survey  life  from  that 
point  of  view,  however  vast  the  issues  may  be.” 

“Curiously  enough,”  said  Young  in  reply,  “only  this 
morning  I  was  endeavoring  to  throw  some  thoughts  on 
this  very  subject  into  a  rough  kind  of  verse.  And  just  as 
you  came  I  had  written  these  words.  Let  me  read  them 
to  you  because  they  will  tell  you,  as  well  as  anything  else, 
what  line  of  thought  I  follow  on  these  matters,  which  are 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  thought: 

‘Those  fragments  of  the  essential,  Universal  stuff 

Short  loaned  to  you.  Each  held  within  and  peering  through 
a  mesh 

Has  given  to  each,  and  has  from  each  imbibed, 

And  yet  in  futile  human  arrogance  has  maintained 
The  personal,  egotistic  standpoint.  You  believe 
That  it  is  not  enough 

That  the  whole  Universe  of  circling  orbs 
Should  swing  in  ordered,  rhythmic  unison;  that  each  scrap 
Of  interlocking,  interchanging,  interacting  dust, 

Each  particle  a  Cosmos  which  has  waxed  and  waned 
(Grass  fibre,  shuttle,  warp  and  lo!  the  final  Weave!) 

Should  form  a  part  of  that  Infinity  of  Mind 
Which  grasps,  reflects,  ordains,  reacts,  absorbs 
All  processes — is  Life,  is  Love,  is  Hope,  the  very  Sap 
And  Substance — Hunger,  Thirst,  Soft  Pity,  Rabid  Lust 
Sex,  Music,  Dissolution,  Reconstruction,  Sun  and  Wind, 

Heat,  Vapour,  Waves,  Vibrations,  Impulse,  Act, 

Art,  Mechanism,  Poetry,  Concept,  Fact, 

Ape,  Vegetable,  Man,  Sloth,  Flea  and  Cataract. 

All  this  is  not  enough,  but  you  must  hold — 
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Since  we’ve  endowed  a  certain  fragment  of  our  soul 
With  cerebration — matter  is  whirled  around 
So  that  the  things  you  call  volition,  thought, 

Follow  on  certain  groupings — your  mentalities  enfold 
A  separate  entity ;  that  the  human  soul 

Amounts  to  something  which,  as  though  in  honour  bound, 

We  must  perpetuate.’ 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  Blathwayt,  the  whole  thing  is 
hopelessly  unarguable,  nor  can  I  Lever  myself  believe  'in 
the  immortality  of  the  individual.  But  this  I  do  hold,  so 
far  as  the  individual  is  concerned  and  I  put  it  into  verse  in 
this  little  poem  I  have  been  reading  to  you: 

‘The  man  who  strives 

And  fails,  has  helped  to  clear  the  issue,  made 
The  anti-toxin.  The  green  sod 
Which  lightly  rests  where  he  was  laid 

Can  deal  with  all  that  emanates.  The  little  cries 
Of  peewits  mark  the  passing  of  that  same, 

Merged  in  the  Infinite;  enwrapt,  oblivious,  fragment  of  the 
Conscious  Whole.’ 

“And  that  really,”  continued  Frank  Young,  as  he  laid 
his  manuscripts  down  upon  the  table,  “is  as  far  as  I  can  get, 
and  honestly  I  don’t  believe  anyone  can  get  any  further. 
To  me  the  idea  of  personal  individual  survival  approaches 
the  absurd,  the  trivial.  It  must  be  something  far  more 
tremendous  than  the  mere  personal  issue.  If  there  is  sur¬ 
vival  of  what  is  termed  the  soul  it  must  surely  be  conceived 
on  the  sense  of  a  vast  whole, — some  far  off  divine  event 
towards  which  the  whole  Creation  is  ever  moving.  Soul 
or  character, — I  care  not  which, — but  anyway  that  con¬ 
glomeration  of  thoughts,  words,  deeds,  hopes,  failures, 
efforts,  accomplishment,  struggle,  pain,  joy,  tears,  love  and 
charity,  chivalry,  suffering,  generous  surrender  for  others; 
all  these  things,  which  go  to  the  formation  of  soul  or 
character;  yes,  they  survive  and  survive  mightily. 
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“Surely  such  survival  is  reward  enough, — a  survival 
in  which  the  mean  and  cruel  and  spiteful  have  no  part  or 
lot  whatever. 

“But  it  is  survival  only  in  the  general  absorption  into 
a  glorious  finale  and  climax  which  we  may  regard  as  Im¬ 
mortality  but  which  we  can  in  no  way  diminish  and  degrade 
by  applying  it  only  in  a  personal  and  individual  sense.” 

In  how  curious  a  manner  does  thought  link  up  things 
which  naturally  have  no  particle  of  affinity  with  one  an¬ 
other.  But  this  very  morning  for  instance  I  caught  the 
name  of  Charlemagne  in  the  newspaper,  and  immediately 
my  thoughts  were  wafted  back  to  my  childhood  days. 
Once  again  I  was  in  our  pretty  little  nursery  at  home  listen¬ 
ing  to  my  dear  mother  as  she  read  to  me  about  Charle¬ 
magne  and  Saint  Louis  of  France;  and  Colbert  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Coligny  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
especially  the  awful  story  of  the  Dog  of  Montargis.  And 
I  could  see  out  of  the  window,  through  which  came 
deliciously  fitful  odours  of  roses  and  honeysuckles,  on  the 
summer  breeze,  long  stretches  of  that  pretty  countryside 
just  as  I  did  in  those  sunny  days  when  my  little  thoughts 
used  to  go  wandering  out  to  the  far  away  hills,  behind 
which  those  beautiful  round  white  clouds  used  to  come 
climbing  up  into  the  summer  sky.  And  a  little  nearer  at 
hand  I  could  vision  long  rows  of  white  tents,  snowy  in  the 
brilliant  light  as  contrasted  against  the  green  and  blue  and 
purple  of  the  far  horizon,  and  I  used  to  delight  in  the 
flashing  of  the  bayonets  as  the  soldiers  passed  through 
those  lovely  country  lanes,  and  now  and  again  the  sullen 
roar  of  cannon  would  reverberate  through  the  fir-clad  hills 
of  Chobham  and  Frensham  and  across  the  wide  common 
of  Pirbright.  And  then  my  thoughts  wandered  on  to 
another  day,  probably  that  very  same  summer,  when  I 
and  my  two  little  brothers  had  tramped  in  the  wake  of 
the  marching  troops  who  were  manoeuvring  in  our  neigh- 
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borhood,  and  miles  away  from  home,  had  come  at  last  to 
a  pretty  house,  seated  in  its  own  grounds;  and  very  tired 
and  thirsty  we  had  lain  down  to  rest  beneath  the  trees  and 
fallen  fast  asleep.  And  suddenly  I  opened  my  eyes  to  find 
a  general  officer,  with  his  plumes  nodding  and  blowfing 
about  in  the  breeze,  bending  down  from  his  horse  and 
stirring  me  with  his  riding  crop.  “Hullo,  little  men,”  said 
he,  “what  are  you  doing  here?”  I  sleepily  explained. to 
him  as  best  I  could,  and  he  said,  “Why  that’s  ten  miles 
away!  You  must  be  half  dead!  Come  up  to  the  house 
and  have  some  luncheon.” 

And  so  three  very  shy,  dusty  little  boys,  were  ushered 
into  a  smart  luncheon  party  composed  of  several  very 
good-looking  men,  all  in  the  supremely  handsome  uniform 
of  the  gunners  and  the  sappers  in  those  days,  and  several 
very  pretty  and  charming  women.  “Here,  my  dear,”  &aid 
Sir  Robert  Laffan,  who  was  then  in  command  at  Aider- 
shot,  as  he  presented  us  to  his  wife,  “here  are  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt’s  three  little  boys;  give  them  some  luncheon  for  they 
must  be  starved;  they’ve  been  walking  ever  since  five  this 
morning.” 

And  I  can  never  forget  that  luncheon,  and  especially 
I  cannot  forget  the  delicious  thrill  and  sting  of  the  glass 
of  Bass’  pale  ale  which  the  kindly  old  butler  poured  me 
out,  and  how  it  got  up  into  my  nose — as  no  prohibitionist 
drink  can  ever  do  or  could  ever  hope  to  do. 

And  more  than  thirty  years  after  I  was  speaking  at  a 
meeting  in  London  and  I  told  the  story  of  the  three  dusty 
little  boys,  tired  and  thirsty,  and  then  I  said,  turning  to  the 
Chairman,  “and  that  good  kind  officer,  Mr.  Chairman, 
was  your  own  father  and  you  must  have  been  the  little 
boy  who  played  cricket  with  us  on  your  lawn  after  lunch¬ 
eon,  that  immensely  long-ago  day.  So  runs  the  world 
away!” 

What  on  earth  would  Hollywood  say  if  General  Laf- 
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fan,  gallant  soldier  that  he  was,  came  clattering  up  the 
Boulevard  today.  Heavens !  wouldn’t  the  camera  men  be 
after  him  like  a  flash  of  lightning!  And  yet  in  my  youth 
it  was  an  almost  every-day  sight  with  us. 

And  this  long  screed  of  inconsecutive  thinkings  had 
its  rise  today  in  my  accidentally  glimpsing  Charlemagne’s 
name  in  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper.  And  in  some  curious, 
indefinable  manner,  all  those  great  names  of  French  his¬ 
tory  and  the  names  of  Scott’s  heroes,  Ivanhoe,  and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Quentin  Durward  and  poor 
Amy  Robsart,  and  Dickens’  queer  quaint  caricatures  of 
humanity  and  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline,”  and  “Sandford 
and  Merton,”  and  “Masterman  Ready”  and  R.  M.  Bal- 
lantyne’s  “Gorilla  Hunters”  and  the  Giants  in  the  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  to  this  very  day  are  inextricably  mixed  up  and 
intertwined  with  that  wild  exquisite  Surrey  scenery,  and 
Pcannot  even  now  hear  the  shrill,  splendid  stirring  tempest 
of  the  bagpipes  without  a  thought  of  Walter  Scott  and 
the  stories  my  dear  mother  used  to  tell  of  the  poet  and 
novelist,  at  whose  knee  she  used  to  sit  as  a  tiny  child. 

Even  our  modest  little  home  used  to  take  on,  for  me, 
especially  on  a  wild  March  evening  when  the  moon  would 
seem  to  fly  through  the  stormy  sky,  even  our  home  used 
to  take  on,  to  my  romantic  and  imaginative  little  mind,  the 
castellated  air  and  appearance  of  one  of  those  magnificent 
old  Norman  castles  I  used  to  be  so  fond  of  reading  about, 
with  its  great  grim  keep  and  its  damp  cruel  dungeons,  in 
which  Sir  Walter  used  to  enthrone  his  splendid  heroes  and 
imprison  and  torture  his  wretched  captives. 

There  are  few  things  more  interesting  to  me  than  the 
manner  in  which  by  thought,  and  actual  personal,  physical 
contact,  we  are  able,  more  or  less,  to  join  up  our  own 
personality  and  all  that  it  involves,  with  the  great  happen¬ 
ings  and  past  history  and  romance  of  other  days,  and  even 
of  other  nations. 
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The  thought  first  came  to  me,  I  remember,  one  day 
many  years  ago  when  I  sat  within  the  ruins  of  the  Tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella  just  outside  Rome.  And  I  reflected  on 
the  varied  personalities  of  Italian  history  that  had  roamed 
within  those  far  famed  walls,  during  the  long  centuries 
first  of  ancient  Rome,  then  of  early  Christian  Rome  and 
then,  through  the  long  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  period 
of  Italian  history.  What  a  colorful  and  splendid  proces¬ 
sion  passed  before  my  mind  and  I,  the  last,  and  yet  never¬ 
theless,  a  living  actual  part  of  it  all. 

It  came  to  me  again  one  day  when  I  was  lunching  with 
a  friend  in  the  world-famed  Florian’s  Restaurant  in  Venice 
which  has  not  once  closed  its  doors,  day  or  night,  for 
nearly  500  years.  Why  surely  Portia  and  Bassanio  might 
have  dined  there;  even  Cosimo  de  Medici  himself;  Henry 
VIII  or  Great  Elizabeth,  if  they  ever  visited  Italy,  and 
even  Shakespeare  and  Lord  Bacon  may  have  sat  there, 
and  the  two  great  litterateurs  may  well  have  discussed 
the  setting  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  as  they  glimpsed 
the  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Doges,  overhanging  the 
water,  on  the  other  side  of  that  storied  square. 

But  I  think  the  thought  came  to  me  most  vividly  one 
stormy  night  as  I  sat  in  the  library  of  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  England  and  gazed  round  that  ancient  stone- 
ceilinged  room  and  reflected  upon  the  varied  peoples  and 
scenes  upon  which  those  sturdy  Norman  pillars  had  looked 
down  so  stolidly  hundreds  of  years  ago.  For  in  this  room 
had  been  held  some  of  the  parliaments  of  England;  Ed¬ 
ward  II’s  poor  mutilated  body  had  lain  there  the  night 
after  it  had  been  removed  from  Berkeley  Castle.  And 
one  could  almost  people  the  room  again  with  the  ghosts 
of  that  parliament  day;  the  Abbot  in  his  robes  and  the 
gaily  vested  Bishops  and  the  stern,  armoured  Knights  and 
peers  of  England,  and  perhaps  even  the  King  himself. 
And  the  wind  howled  through  those  dim  mysterious  pas¬ 
sages  and  almost  blew  out  my  flickering  candle  as  I  passed 
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through  into  the  beautiful  drawing-room  and  held  the  light 
aloft  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid  panelling  with  which 
Archbishop  Laud  had  lined  those  aged  walls.  And  then, 
as  I  lay  upon  the  bed  upstairs  and  gazed  through  the 
window,  six  or  seven  feet  deep  in  the  Norman  wall,  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  a  brilliant  moon,  flying  through  a  stormy 
sky,  just  as  it  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  child,  I  recalled  the 
story  that  in  this  very  room  William  Rufus,  whose  father 
had  built  the  house,  lay  sick,  possibly  in  the  very  corner 
in  which  I  myself  lay,  and  that  in  that  room  he  had  thrust 
the  crozier  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  into  the 
trembling  and  unwilling  hands  of  the  monk  Stigand. 

Surely  I  myself,  my  humble  and  insignificant  self,  the 
only  Englishman  at  the  moment,  left  alive  of  all  that  long 
procession  of  historic  English  figures  and  unknown  and 
unremembered  Englishmen,  who  had  passed  through  that 
room,  two  of  whom  were  Henry  VIII  and  his  bride 
Anne  Boleyn,  surely  I  myself  and  the  trivial  story  of  my 
obscure  life,  were  in  some  indirect  and  intangible  fashion, 
mixed  up  with  and  intertwined  and  entangled  in  all  the 
great  mesh  and  web  of  the  story  and  the  history  of  my 
country.  I  also  was  a  part  of  the  great  England  of  the 
past.  And  in  the  morning  with  the  bright  sunshine  pour¬ 
ing  in  through  those  windows, — the  self-same  windows 
through  which  the  sunshine  had  poured  for  so  many  ages, 
— my  hostess  took  me  down  to  the  kitchen  and  pointing 
to  the  great  fireplace  she  said,  “There!  a  fire  has  been 
lit  in  that  fireplace  every  morning  for  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  years.” 

Such  are  the  romantic  wanderings  of  the  mind,  and 
in  such  manner  we  ourselves  are  joined  up  with,  and 
become  an  actual  part  of,  our  country’s  history.  This  I 
own  is  of  course  rather  fantastic  and  far-fetched,  but  it  is 
not  without  a  certain  substance  of  fact  and  reality.  “There 
is  nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so.” 

It  is  that  curious  grey  matter  in  the  brain,  and  that 
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only,  which  gives  any  colour  or  value  or  reality  or  romance 
to  life  at  all.  What  would  life  be  without  thought?  How 
otherwise  could  we  get  into  contact  or  correspondence  with 
one  another?  Even  matter  itself,  and  the  most  tangible 
and  material  things  of  life,  would  cease  to  exist  without 
thought. 

The  most  material  things  in  life  are  the  outcome  of 
thought,  from  a  watch  to  a  war-ship. 

And  it  is  thought  that  not  only  connects  us  with  the 
past  and  that  links  up  history  with  the  present,  but  that 
is  itself  the  past,  that  is  itself  history. 

The  deep  silence  of  the  lonely  mountain  side  upon 
which  I  am  seated  as  I  pen  these  fugitive  notes  leads  me 
to  another  thought — the  immense  force  and  quality  of 
silence  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  even  as  it  applies 
itself  to  humble  individualities  like  myself.  I  have  always 
been  attracted  by  the  great  Lonelinesses  of  the  world, 
their  mystery  and  their  mysticism  and  their  influence  upon 
the  nature  of  mankind.  I  know  most  of  these  famous 
Lonelinesses,  these  great  deserts  of  the  world,  these  far- 
isolated  patches  of  the  earth’s  surface  and  I  have  experi¬ 
enced,  time  and  again,  their  nameless  fascination.  The 
wild,  honey-scented  charm  of  the  Wilderness  of  Judaea; 
the  far-stretching  veldts  of  South  Africa,  the  prairies  of 
Canada  and  America;  the  gloomy,  almost  repellent  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  Australian  Bush,  wherein  the  ghostly  trunks 
of  the  gum-trees  pale  to  ghastliness  in  the  slow  summer 
dawn;  the  almost  unearthly  beauty  of  the  crepuscule  on 
the  desert  of  the  Sahara;  the  supreme  silence  of  these 
Californian  mountains  and  canyons ;  each  one  with  its  own 
special  appeal  to  and  fascination  for  the  thoughtful  man, 
to  whom  nature,  untouched  and  unsullied  by  man,  is  more 
profoundly  beautiful  and  soul-influencing  than  all  the 
crowded  haunts  of  men  could  ever  be. 

What  an  influence  these  great  Silences  have  had  upon 
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the  history  of  the  world;  to  how  many  great  movements 
in  the  development  of  the  race  have  they  not  given  birth? 

“And  after  the  earthquake  a  still  small  voice.” 

It  was  in  those  wonderful  deserts  round  about  Thebes 
that  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid  evolved  a  system  of 
thought  which  was  responsible  for  a  capacity  for  vision 
and  a  habit  and  rule  of  life  which  have  not,  even  in  these 
noisy  and  tumultuous  days,  altogether  lost  their  influence 
upon  the  human  race. 

Islam  came  out  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  and  thousands 
of  years  before  that  the  Jews  crystallised  a  civilisation  and 
a  character  and  a  personality,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  in 
the  desert  of  Sinai  which  makes  itself  an  ever-increasing 
power  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world  to-day. 

Buddhism  took  its  rise  and  derived  its  age-long  and 
irresistible  influence  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole  human  race  in  the  great 
Loneliness  of  India,  whilst  out  of  the  secret  places  of 
Africa  none  can  say  what  may  not  come  forth  for  the 
revolutionising  of  the  whole  world  in  the  dim,  unknown 
future. 

The  silence  and  loneliness  of  the  deserts,  as  of  the 
never-resting  ocean,  are  responsible  for  untold  and  un¬ 
imagined  qualities  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  thinking  world  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  religious  world  has  not,  of  late  years  at  all  events, 
set  sufficient  value  upon  the  office  and  beneficent  effect  of 
silence  and  loneliness  upon  the  human  character,  whether 
in  the  lump,  to  put  it  very  colloquially,  or  in  detail,  upon 
the  nation  or  the  individual,  upon  a  great  national  institu¬ 
tion  or  an  individual  habit  of  mind. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  modern  development  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  out¬ 
comes  of  human  thought  and  ingenuity  that  the  world  has 
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ever  witnessed.  Well,  that  development  today  is  on  lines, 
generally  speaking,  that  are  in  diametrical  opposition  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  spiritual  institutions  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  in  the  earliest  days  of  Christendom, 
which,  almost  invariably,  was  conducted  on  the  silent  and 
spiritual  methods  of  the  religious  recluse. 

That  admirable  religious  journal  in  England,  the  lead¬ 
ing  representative  of  Anglicanism  in  its  latest  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Church  Times,  is  at  the  head,  I  believe,  of  the 
new  movement  in  favour  of  a  revised  kind  of  Catholicism. 
One  could  wTish  they  would  insist  upon,  urge  a  general 
return  to  the  monastic  system  and  to  the  special  preaching 
orders  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  en¬ 
couraging  this  extraordinary  tendency  to  ultra-worldliness 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  particularly  of  the  younger 
clergy. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  them!  And  they  are  too 
much  with  the  world.  The  only  basis,  because  it  is  the 
only  scientific  basis,  for  religion  is  spirituality,  combined 
with  the  highest  intellectuality.  But,  both  in  England  and 
America  today  that  childish,  obvious  truth  and  platitude 
is  being  sadly  lost  sight  of.  There  in  England  the  earnest 
young  priest  attempts,  as  Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  has  so 
well  pointed  out,  to  reach  the  worldly  by  becoming  even 
more  worldly  than  those  he  fain  would  win  to  the  Church. 
Here  in  America  equally  earnest  men  are  attempting  to 
“run”  the  church  on  the  lines  of  a  successful  business.  “Is 
it  a  going  concern ?”  is  the  only  question  asked  or  con¬ 
sidered  when  a  Parish  is  under  discussion. 

Heavens!  What  a  ghastly  conception  of  the  Church! 
Was  Gethsemane,  was  Calvary  a  going  concern? 

You  can  no  more  “run”  a  church,  a  religion,  on  worldly 
or  commercial  lines  than  you  can  run  a  motor  car  on  straw¬ 
berry  jam.  I  could  wish  that  Anglicanism  in  England  and 
Episcopalianism  in  the  States  would  seek  a  way  back  to 
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the  cloister  and  to  the  altar  exclusively.  The  world  is 
craving  for  the  mystic,  the  spiritual,  the  supernatural;  any¬ 
thing  but  worldliness  under  a  new  guise  and  that  the  guise 
of  shameless  hypocrisy.  It  wants  spirituality,  not  up-to- 
dateness  and  going  concerns. 

Have  as  much  ritual  as  you  like.  People,  especially 
the  poor  people,  love  it.  And  when  they  are  backed  by 
a  spirituality  that  knows  no  limit  and  that  will  brook  no 
slightest  incursion  of  the  world,  and  when  the  greatest 
subject  in  the  world  is  visioned  from  the  most  intellectual 
point  of  view,  your  gorgeous  services  will  be  thronged  by 
those  who  come,  not  for  mere  aesthetic  joy  in  colour,  music, 
or  ceremony,  but  those  who  are  on  fire  of  the  very  spirit 
of  God  Himself.  The  hail-fellow-well-met  type  of  parson 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  been  a  very  conspicuous  success. 
Try  once  more  the  Religious,  the  Recluse,  the  Monk;  the 
Jesuit  Preacher  flaming  through  the  land!  I  urge 
Catholicism  because  I  know  that  Calvinism  has  failed  and 
it  failed  because  it  was  so  unloving;  not  only  unlovely,  but 
downright  unloving,  splendid  though  it  was  as  a  spiritual 
discipline,  but  also,  alas!  it  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  “Hymn 
of  Hate.” 

But  as  the  old  Book  has  it;  such  can  only  come  from 
prayer  and  fasting.  Silence  and  Loneliness !  Two  of  the 
greatest  forces  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  am  writing  these  words  on  the  7th  of  March,  1922, 
and  I  have  been  immensely  intrigued  today>by  a  lengthy, 
and  apparently  official,  paragraph  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  deals  with  the  reported  discovery  of  the 
existence  of  a  Pleiosaurian  monster  in  a  lake  beneath  the 
mountains  of  the  Andes.  Such  a  discovery,  if  discovery 
it  actually  is,  possesses  an  almost  incredible  interest  for 
me.  The  tracing,  by  means  of  tracks  of  downtrodden 
vegetation,  obviously  the  tracks  of  a  gigantic  animal,  and 
then  the  actual  spectacle  of  this  monster  in  the  middle 
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of  the  lake,  rearing  up  its  huge  swan-like  neck  far  above 
its  crocodile-shaped  body,  form  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinarily  weird  and  romantic  episodes  to  which  this  world 
has  ever  given  birth.  A  monster  which  must  be,  unless 
it  is  an  immensely  far-descended  offspring  of  those 
giants  that  ruled  the  earth  when  it  was  in  its  very 
infancy,  millions  of  years  old,  is  so  delightful  a  phantasy 
whereon  to  exercise  one’s  most  far-fetched  powers  of 
imagination,  that  one  scarcely  dares  to  hope  or  believe 
that  it  can  possibly  be  true. 

An  animal  still  alive,  to  which,  if  it  could  think  or 
speak,  the  building  of  the  Pyramids  would  be  an  event 
of  this  morning;  which  recalls  the  conquest  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans  as  a  happening  of  a  few  minutes  ago, — why 
it  is  incredible;  the  brain  reels  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
phantasmagoric  hallucination  of  the  wildest  nightmare 
that  ever  was. 

Think  of  the  enormous  number  of  meals  it  must  have 
consumed  even  since  yesterday,  when  the  Babylonian  Em¬ 
pire  was  at  the  height  of  its  glittering  triumph.  And  then 
think  of  the  eternal  silence  of  those  Andean  mountains  and 
valleys  in  which  it  has  spent  its  prodigious  and  incredible 
existence!  Think  of  its  dim,  delirious  dreams  of  its  long 
dead  companions,  and  the  wild,  irresponsible  happiness  of 
its  life  ten  million  years  ago  or  more ! 

However,  this  is  a  digression  which  only  Pleiosaurian- 
ism,  on  such  a  superb  scale,  could  possibly  excuse.  What 
I  want  to  get  at  is  the  influence  of  silence  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  individuals. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  extraordinarily  few 
people  are  fond  of  silence.  It  is  not  a  popular  quality  or 
condition  of  life  or  mind  in  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
individual.  And  I  speak  who  know.  For  some  reason 
or  another,  absolutely  inscrutable  and  incomprehensible  to 
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me,  silence  and  the  silent  man  are  caviare  to  the  general 
public.  But  why? 

Speech  is  silvern,  the  old  distich  has  it,  but  silence  is 
golden.  Well  all  I  can  say  is,  speaking  as  an  habitually 
silent  man,  that  in  my  opinion  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth. 
Silence  has  well  nigh  been  my  downfall.  Half  my  com¬ 
parative  non-success  in  life  has  been  due  to  my  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  capacity  for  silence.  And  yet,  when  you  come  to 
look  into  it,  you  would  suppose  that  far  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case. 

At  all  events  the  silent  man  never  indulges  in  gossip. 
Not  my  worst  enemy  could  ever  lay  that  sin  to  my  charge, 
and  it  is  frequently  a  sin  before  which  all  others  pale,  per¬ 
force,  their  ineffectual  fires. 

I  have  long  made  it  a  rule  never  to  promulgate  or 
repeat  ill-natured  gossip,  indeed  it  is  a  natural  outcome 
of  that  life  of  silence  which  I  have  always  led,  from  sheer 
choice,  partly  because  constitutional  indolence  renders 
much  conversation  to  me  an  absolute  weariness  of  the 
flesh,  and  partly  because  I  always  and  sincerely  feel  that 
other  people  are  much  more  worth  listening  to  than  I  could 
possibly  be. 

But  that’s  not  the  way  to  get  on  in  the  world. 

As  they  used  to  sing  in  one  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas  which  were  the  joy  of  my  young  manhood — “Pina¬ 
fore,”  or  “Ruddigore,”  I  fancy  it  was: 

“If  you  wish  in  the  world  to  advance 
Y our  merits  you  are  bound  to  enhance ; 

You  must  stir  it  and  stump  it 
And  blow  your  own  trumpet ! 

Or,  trust  me,  you  haven’t  a  chance !” 

And  upon  my  word,  I  believe  that’s  true ! 

But  such  would  be  to  me  a  hideousness  of  life  that 
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makes  me  absolutely  shiver  even  to  think  of  it.  By  the 
way,  silent  man  though  I  am,  I  think  I  can  say  with  some 
certainty,  that  it  is  very  few  people  indeed  who  could  jump 
from  Pleiosaurian  to  “Pinafore,”  in  one  single  leap  !  Quite 
a  literary  tour  de  force. 

Joking  apart,  however,  my  own  experience,  whatever 
Sir  J.  M.  Barrie’s  may  have  been,  is  that  silence  is  a  bar 
to  progress  almost  more  than  anything  else.  For  I,  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  it  does  cut  one  off  from  a  great 
deal  that  is  usually  accounted  most  worth  having  in  life. 

I  hardly  know  why  I  write  all  this  unless  by  way  of 
warning. 

And  yet  silence  is  so  grateful  a  thing;  so  resting.  My 
dear  old  friend  Herbert  Tree  used  to  like  to  get  far  away 
into  the  country,  to  some  old  country  inn,  with  only  me 
for  a  companion,  because,  as  he  put  it,  I  was  far  and  away 
the  most  restful  person  he  had  ever  known.  But  rarely 
indeed  have  I  found  anyone  else  so  appreciative  of  a 
quality  which,  as  a  rule,  appears  to  irritate  more  than  to 
please. 

“Dear  Mr.  Blathwayt.  I  want  you  to  dine  here  next 
Wednesday,  but  please  talk  more  than  you  did  last  time. 
People  were  so  disappointed  because  you  were  so  silent,” 
wrote  a  charming  New  York  lady  three  years  ago.  And 
I  went  and  I  really  talked  till  I  was  wearied  of  my  own 
voice,  but  my  hostess  was  more  than  pleased.  She  was 
delighted. 

Mine  has  been  the  life  of  a  wanderer;  a  very  quiet 
wanderer,  but  a  singularly  happy  one,  mainly  because  I 
have  always  been  contented  with  very  little  so  long  as  I 
was  assured  of  rest  and  silence. 

And  one  day  I  propose  to  myself  to  write  my  friend 
Robert  Hichens  and  ask  him  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for* 
my  retirement  to  that  Trappist  Monastery  which  he  has 
located  so  charmingly  in  that  unforgettable  novel  of  his, 
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“The  Garden  of  Allah,” — the  monastery  hard  by  the 
desert  of  Biskra.  And  there  in  silence  and  contemplation 
I  can  end  a  life  wherein,  I  can  honestly  say,  whatever  other 
evil  I  may  have  committed,  I  have  scarcely  ever  raised  my 
voice,  or  created  an  atmosphere  of  unrest,  wherein  no  one 
has  ever  heard  me  laugh  out  loud,  though  I  am  literally 
saturated  in  a  sense  of  humour! 


CHAPTER  III 


PEEPS  AT  PERSONALITY 

TT  is  the  fate  of  men,  deepening  into  the  years  as  I  am, 
that  their  memories  are  mostly  of  those  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  veil,  but  they  are  none  the  less  interest¬ 
ing  for  that,  the  more  especially  that,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  most  of  the  people  of  whom  I  write  are  still  vividly 
in  the  minds  and  memories  of  men  today.  But  it  is  just 
these  little  cameo  glimpses  of  men  and  the  minds  which 
are  so  revealing  and  which  give  such  actuality  to  one’s 
memories  of  conversations  that  impressed  themselves  so 
vividly  upon  the  hearer’s  mind  at  the  actual  moment  itself. 

One  such  occasion  stands  out  in  my  mind  as  I  sit  here 
this  sunny  day  in  California  and  I  recall,  as  though  it  were 
only  last  night,  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  late  Earl 
Grey,  the  head  of  that  great  Northumbrian  family  to 
which  I  shall  make  reference  in  a  future  chapter. 

I  met  him  at  a  small  supper  party  one  night,  it  must 
have  been  about  twelve  years  ago  and  he  had  just  been 
appointed  Governor  General  of  Canada. 

He  was  keenly  interested  in  the  new  vista  of  life  that 
was  opening  up  to  him  and  his  refined,  and  delicate  and 
kindly  face  was  illuminated  with  enthusiasm  as  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  vast  possibilities  that  offered  themselves  to  a 
man  who  was  really  anxious  to  act  up  to  the  opportunities 
that  always  present  themselves. 

He  and  I,  sitting  a  little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
guests,  fell  into  a  discussion  concerning  the  vast  question 
of  Imperialism,  concerning  wThich  he  held  opinions  that 
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differed  very  considerably  from  those  that  are  held  by  the 
ordinary  Piccadilly  flaneur  or  the  lounger  in  the  Club 
windows  of  Pall  Mall. 

“You  know,”  said  he,  “I  regard  the  imperial  am¬ 
bassador — and  when  I  say  ambassador  I  mean  anyone 
who  is  employed  in  an  official  capacity  the  world  over — - 
in  very  much  the  same  light  as  I  do  the  missionaries  of 
religion.  Both  are  ambassadors;  the  one  of  a  Heavenly 
King,  the  other  of  an  earthly  monarch,  but  the  aim  and 
object  of  each  are  somewhat  similar.  And  each  is  inclined 
to  take,  on  certain  lines  and  in  certain  directions,  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  view  of  their  duties.  They  are  each  of  them 
too  apt  to  regard  themselves  as  the  benefactors,  instead 
of  recognising  that  very  often  they  receive  as  much  as  they 
give. 

“Take  for  instance  the  Christianisation  of  China, 
Ifidia  and  Japan  where  the  missionaries  of  the  Western 
World  are  attempting  to  revolutionise  the  age-long 
thought  and  habits,  policies,  literature  and  theology  of  a 
system  of  civilisation  which  was  established  thousands  of 
years  before  Christianity  or  Western  civilisation,  of  any 
kind  or  degree  whatever,  was  even  thought  of.  We  talk 
lightly  and  easily  enough  of  the  Christianisation  of  Japan, 
but  do  they  realise  the  possibility  of  the  Japanisation  of 
Christianity? 

“You  may  depend  upon  it  that  men  saturated  in  the 
ancient  culture  of  India,  China  and  Japan  view  our 
Western  theology  through  spectacles  that  are  naturally 
and  inevitably  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  thought  of 
ages  of  Orientalism.  It  is  very  much  the  same,  in  a 
political  sense,  with  the  question  of  British  Imperialism. 
We  are  greatly  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  from  the  point  of  view  of  men  who  are  conferring 
a  great  benefit  and  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  themselves  and 
we  talk  glibly  of  ,the  white  man’s  burden.  It  is  just  pos- 
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sible  that  the  black  man  or  the  red  man  or  the  yellow  man 
possesses  his  point  of  view  which  might  happen,  incredible 
though  it  may  appear  to  us,  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  our  view  which  we  are  so  apt  to  think,  and  to  think 
quite  sincerely,  is  the  only  possible  view. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking  we  Imperialists  often  receive 
more  benefits  than  we  confer.  Indeed  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  noisy  Jingoistic  Imperialist  does  more  harm  than 
good  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  inclined  utterly  to  ignore 
those  benefits,  mental  and  moral,  which  accrue  to  us  from 
those  portions  of  the  earth  and  those  people,  whom  we 
have  brought  into  subjugation  within  the  British  Empire. 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  we  are  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach.  Well,  we’re  not,  and  it  is  only  common  sense  and 
common  justice  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  Englishman 
is  benefited  by  other  people’s  virtues  and  capacities  quite 
as  much  as  they  are  benefited  by  his.” 

Some  years  ago  I  was  staying  in  a  delightful  country 
house  in  the  South  of  England.  Among  the  guests  was 
the  late  Earl  Nelson,  a  singularly  interesting  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  conversationalist.  A  shaggy,  grey-bearded  man,  with 
at  times  a  very  powerful  voice  and  extreme  enthusiasm, 
delightfully  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  fascinating  by 
reason  of  his  fervid  interest  in  almost  every  phase  of  life, 
Lord  Nelson  was  a  vigorous  High  Churchman  who  on 
frequent  occasions  used  to  go  about  preaching  sermons  in 
Anglican  churches  in  which  he  was  almost  as  popular  as 
Father  Ignatius  and  where  he  rarely  failed  to  put  in  his 
favourite  plea  for  the  union  of  Anglicanism  and  Non¬ 
conformity,  on  which  subject  he  was  almost  fanatic,  if  so 
very  forcible  a  term  can  be  accurately  applied  to  so  very 
genial  a  personality.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  a  pouring 
wet  day,  having  been  to  the  Early  Service,  he  concluded 
to  spend  the  day  in  comfort  beside  the  fire  in  our  host’s 
magnificent  old  library.  And  there  he  and  I  sat  alone  for 
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nearly  three  hours  discussing  almost  every  conceivable 
subject  under  the  sun.  And  of  course  he  dragged  in  the 
subject  of  Home  Reunion,  as  I  think  he  termed  it. 

“But  I  can  never  quite  see  the  absolute  necessity  for 
this  strict  conformity  of  thought,  Lord  Nelson,”  said  I, 
“any  more  in  religion  than  in  politics.  Why  should  we 
even  wish  to  be  united  to  the  Dissenters  or  why  should 
they  want  to  be  united  to  us,  though  I  don’t  think  many 
of  them  do,  as  a  strict  matter  of  fact?” 

“That  they  may  be  one,”  solemnly  and  impressively 
replied  the  old  Earl,  with  his  magnificent  organ-like  voice, 
“that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.  The  parallel 
of  politics  and  religion  does  not  hold  for  a  minute.  I  am 
anxious  for  reunion  on  account  of  the  increase  in  spiritual 
life  that  would  be  certain  to  come  about  from  such  a  union. 
However  much  we  may  differ  from  Dissenters  in  matters 
of  form  and  liturgy  and  ritual  and  even  sometimes  on 
doctrinal  matters,  we  must  acknowledge  that  even  the  best 
of  Anglicans  can  learn  and  gain  much  from  them  from 
the  spiritual  point  of  view.”  And  then  he  burst  out,  with 
immense  fervor  and  considerable,  though  absolutely  un¬ 
conscious  and  unintended  humour;  “That  is  our  great  lack 
— spirituality.  We  are  not  nearly  spiritually  minded 
enough.  Mr.  Blathwayt,  I  ask  you,  can  you  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  picture  to  yourself  an  Anglican  Bishop 
or  Archdeacon  up  to  his  knees  in  water  like  John  the 
Baptist,  baptising  people  and  living  on  locusts  and  wild 
honey?  But  I  can  quite  see  Hugh  Price  Hughes  or  R.  J. 
Campbell  or  Campbell  Morgan  doing  it.  And  why?  Be¬ 
cause  they  are  aflame  with  the  spirit  of  God.  Our  Church 
is  high-minded  and  conscientious-minded  enough,  I  don’t 
deny  that,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  set  on  fire 
of  God  as  these  men  are.” 

“I  quite  see  your  point,”  I  replied,  broadly  smiling, 
“but  if  I  cannot  exactly  picture  to  myself  Anglican  Bishops 
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and  Archdeacons  wading  about  in  the  Jordan, — or  the 
Thames, — I  have  seen  hundreds  of  Anglican  clergy  in  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities,  wading  about  in  far  greater 
depths  of  human  misery  than  probably  St.  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  ever  dreamed  of.  And,  Lord  Nelson,”  I  added,  “it 
is  a  fact  that  when  I  was  a  curate  in  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  miserable  parishes  in  the  slums  of  London,  dur¬ 
ing  a  great  outburst  of  small-pox  many  years  ago,  I  would 
constantly  meet  my  brother  clergy  going  in  and  out  of  the 
plague-stricken  houses,  or  the  Roman  priests  or  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  officers,  but  never  once  did  I  meet  an  ordinary 
dissenting  minister  of  any  kind  or  description  whatever. 
And  I  remember  telling  this  once  to  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison, 
the  author  of  ‘The  Child  of  the  Jago,’  the  book  in  which 
he  gives  such  a  marvellous  picture  of  life  in  the  slums  of 
Whitechapel,  and  he  absolutely  agreed  with  me.  I  re¬ 
member  well  him  saying:  ‘It  is  the  Roman  and  the  An¬ 
glican  priest  every  time.’  ”  (That  was  in  the  eighties. 
Doubtless  the  dissenting  ministers  have  changed  for  the 
better  now. ) 

“Never  mind,”  replied  Lord  Nelson,  “I  know  whereof 
I  speak,  and  I  am  convinced  that,  if  only  a  common  ground 
of  union  can  be  determined  on,  the  spirituality  of  the 
Church  will  be  benefited  a  hundred  fold,  and  especially  in 
the  pulpit.  You  compare  a  sermon  in  an  ordinary  Anglican 
pulpit  with  what  you  will  hear  in  a  hundred  Methodist 
or  Baptist  Chapels  and  you  will  be  startled  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  spiritual  outlook.”  And  then  gradually  we 
drifted  into  other  subjects,  that  dark,  wet,  winter  Sunday 
morning  by  the  blazing  fire,  whilst  the  wind  howled  and 
moaned  down  those  wonderful  old  Tudor  chimneys  and 
suddenly  I  realised  he  was  telling  me  about  the  “sad 
scandal”  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  friendship  of  his  great 
Uncle  Horatio  for  the  fair  but  frail  Emma  Hamilton.  It 
was  so  curious  to  listen  to  that  story,  which  to  Englishmen 
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is  almost  a  classic,  a  story  which  almost  takes  its  place 
alongside  those  epics  of  Abelard  and  Heloi'se,  Launcelot 
and  Guinevere,  Paolo  and  Francesca,  Petrarch  and  his 
Laura,  Dante  and  Beatrice, — it  was  so  curious  I  say,  to 
hear  it  being  leisurely  discussed  and  condemned  by  this 
early  Victorian  and  very  respectable  High  Anglican  peer, 
as  a  “very  painful  and  disagreeable  scandal  in  the  family,” 
just  as  you  might  imagine  the  people  in  “Cranford,”  or 
one  of  Jane  Austen’s  delightfully  prim  and  delicate  stories, 
discussing  an  unfortunate  occurrence  in  the  life  of  one  of 
the  village  girls.  But  Lord  Nelson, — this  Lord  Nelson 
I  mean,  with  whom  I  was  at  that  very  moment  talking, — 
comparatively  unknown  as  he  was  to  the  world  at  large 
and  completely  overshadowed  by  his  immortal  forbear, 
was  himself  a  splendid  character  and  I  always  count  it  as 
one  of  the  happy  chances  of  my  life  that  I  knew  him. 

A  conversation  that  I  had  once  with  Mandell  Creigh¬ 
ton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  frequently  comes  back  to  me. 
He  and  I  were  seated  by  the  little  lake  in  St.  James’s  Park 
one  summer  day,  where  he  was  resting  a  moment  on  his 
way  to  the  House  of  Lords.  A  remarkable  figure  he 
presented;  outstanding,  dominating,  compelling.  Very  tall 
and  very  gaunt  and  spare,  with  reddish  beard,  thickly 
interspersed  with  grey  and  with  thin  gaitered  legs  and 
muscular  hands.  He  always  reminded  me  of  a  steel  build¬ 
ing,  ablaze  with  electricity;  I  used  to  picture  him  to  myself 
as  a  great  Ecclesiastic  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Noth¬ 
ing  more  unlike  the  famous  Du  Maurier  conception  of 
Anglican  Bishops  which  were  so  popular  in  the  pages  of 
the  late  Victorian  Punch  could  possibly  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  than  was  that  spare,  hungry,  eager-looking  ec¬ 
clesiastic,  Bishop  Creighton. 

A  very  human  man  when  you  got  to  know  him,  very 
caustic,  with  a  tendency  to  the  austere,  but,  you  felt  assured 
that,  when  you  got  beneath  the  surface,  you  would  find  a 
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very  tender-hearted  man,  full  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing. 

I  had  been  staying  the  week  before  with  a  distinguished 
Anglican  Dean  who  had  expressed  himself  vigorously  con¬ 
cerning  what  he  regarded  as  Bishop  Creighton’s  more 
than  doubtful  orthodoxy.  “In  fact,”  he  had  groaned  to 
me,  “the  man  is  far  more  than  unorthodox;  I  believe  he  is 
an  absolute  sceptic.  I  regard  him  with  grave  suspicion.” 

Without  mentioning  names,  or  giving  any  hint  as  to 
the  personality  of  this  good  man,  I  told  the  Bishop  the 
gist  of  our  conversation,  for  I  knew  how  much  it  would 
amuse  him.  And  I  was  right.  Mandell  Creighton,  who, 
for  all  his  superficial  cynicism  and  his  utter  indifference 
to  and  frequently  his  vigorous  dislike  of  rigid  conventional 
orthodoxy,  was  nevertheless,  at  heart,  one  of  the  most 
deeply  spiritual  men  I  ever  met,  laughed  heartily. 

“Oh!”  he  said,  “how  amusingly  early  Victorian  that 
phrase  ‘grave  suspicion’  sounds  today.  Fifty  years  ago 
(this  was  in  1899)  and  even  less,  it  was  on  every  lip.  The 
evangelical  regarded  the  man  he  had  reason  to  connect 
with  a  tendency  to  ritualism,  ‘with  grave  suspicion’ ;  the 
High  Churchman  was  ‘gravely  suspicious’  of  the  Broad 
Churchman;  the  Tory  politician  saw  ‘grave  suspicion’  in 
the  very  slightest  approach  to  any  sympathy  with  Glad¬ 
stone  or  John  Bright.  Everyone  ‘gravely  suspected’  every¬ 
body  else.  Well,  I  thought  we  had  got  beyond  that  stage. 
It  was  really  but  another  aspect  or  avatar  of  the  old 
mediaeval  love  of  persecution.  But  what  to  me  is  so 
curious  is  the  entire  lack  of  perception  on  the  part  of  these 
good  men;  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  fail 
to  respond  to  the  irresistible  Spirit  of  the  Age,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  their  calm  ignoring  of  the  revelations  of  science  and 
history.  Priests  and  doctors  are  very  much  alike;  they 
are  the  most  intolerant  people  of  the  day  and  all  because 
they  not  only  can’t  see  the  truth,  they  absolutely  refuse 
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to  see  it.  They  are  ‘gravely  suspicious’  even  of  the  truth 
itself;  more  suspicious  qf  it  indeed  than  they  are  of  any¬ 
thing  else. 

“Look  at  those  birds,”  he  continued,  pointing  to  the 
swallows  dashing  hither  and  thither  over  the  placid  waters 
of  that  pretty  little  lake.  “  ‘Happy  birds,  that  round  Thy 
altar  fly,’  ”  he  quoted  half  to  himself,  “no', ‘grave  suspicion’ 
there!  Come  on,  my  friend;  it’s  time  I  was  on  my  way. 
I  have  a  ‘grave  suspicion’  I  shall  be  late  at  the.  House  if 
I  don’t  hurry.”  And  off  he  strode  with  those  long  legs 
of  his  at  a  rate  which  few  men  could  have  hoped  to  attain. 

The  Ranee  of  Sarawak  took  me  with  her  one  day  to 
call  on  the  late  W.  H.  Hudson.  I  have  an  unforgettable 
memory  of  a  kindly-visaged,  grey-bearded  man  with  the 
absent-minded  penetration  of  gaze  of  your  genuine  mystic. 
More  than  anything  else  that  was  the  impression  he  left 
upon  my  mind — that  of  a  man  who  though  in  the  world 
was  not  of  it.  It  was  not  that  he  was  a  “religious,”  he  was 
not  a  monk  or  a  Quietist  of  the  Middle  Ages;  he  was 
simply  one  to  whom  Nature  was  all  in  all  and  one  who 
found  his  greatest  happiness  far  from  the  haunts  of  men; 
one  who  shrank  from  the  madding  crowds  of  the  City  and 
the  Mart. 

I  recall  the  almost  fever  of  interest  he  displayed  in 
what  the  Ranee  had  to  tell  him  of  those  wonderful  swamps 
and  forests  in  Borneo,  those  Malayan  mountains  and 
silences,  those  crowded  swarming  villages  over  which  her 
husband  held  his  kindly  sway.  And  in  turn  he  dreamed 
aloud,  for  it  was  nothing  less  than  that,  of  the  long  long 
days  upon  the  plains  of  Argentina  or  in  the  marvellous 
and  mysterious  forests  of  South  America  which,  from  my 
earliest  childhood,  had  always  exercised  a  fascination  for 
my  youthful  and  imaginative  soul. 

But  what  appealed  to  me  in  Mr.  Hudson  so  forcibly, 
and  what  I  think  is  so  apparent  in  every  word  he  has 
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written,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  seemed  to  me,  in  his 
own  somewhat  elusive  personality,  co  combine  the  mystic, 
the  spiritual  with  the  matter-of-fact  commonplace  life  of 
today.  You  felt  as  you  talked  to  him  that  his  whole  out¬ 
look  on  life  was  not  only  tinged  with,  but  that  it  was  vividly 
and  actually  inspired,  .by  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen, 
though  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  gave  any 
credence  whatever  to  “religion,”  as  it  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  much  less  that  he  possessed  or  pretended  to  the 
least  sympathy  with  the  typical  attitude  or  mental  outlook 
of  the  orthodox  theologian,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

He  was  the  true  mystic  who  almost  unconsciously,  cer¬ 
tainly  without  attempt  at  verbal  expression  or  mathema¬ 
tical  exactitude  of  definition,  recognised  and  realised  the 
tripartite  nature  of  man;  spirit,  mind  and  body,  attaching 
least  importance  to  the  last  named  element,  if  I  may  so 
crudely  express  myself. 

He  was  simply  a  twentieth-century  embodiment  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  to  whom  the  song  of  a  thrush,  the  ripple 
of  the  mountain  stream,  the  solitude  of  the  cloister  meant 
more  than  all  the  triumphs  of  modernity  and  the  crush  and 
bustle  of  a  London  or  a  Parisian  drawing-room. 

And  come  we  now  to  another  mentality,  full  of  in¬ 
triguing  quality  and  distinction,  even  fascination  of  its  own. 
It  is  concealed  within  the  somewhat  outstanding  oerson- 
ality  of  Elinor  Glyn,  the  world-famed  authoress,  who  is 
seated  upon  the  “set”  of  her  first  play  The  Great  Moment, 
which  is  being  produced  by  Paramount  Players,  under  the 
admirable  direction  of  Mr.  Sam  Woods  on  the  Lasky  lot. 
Brilliant  and  caustic,  with  a  charm  of  appearance  that 
fascinates  all  who  come  into  contact  with  her,  Elinor  Glyn 
stands  by  herself,  like  a  sphinx  in  the  desert  or  one  of 
those  superb  ibises  solitary  in  their  grandeur  by  the  river 
Nile.  Very  few  can  claim  her  as  a  friend  and  very  rare  it 
is  indeed,  I  should  imagine  from  an  acquaintance  with  her 
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which  extends  over  many  years,  that  she  would  ever  dream 
of  sacrificing  an  epigram  on  the  altar  of  friendship.  She 
possesses  a  tongue  that  I  can  only  liken  to  the  glittering 
blade  of  an  old  Italian  rapier.  And  she  is  absolutely  fear¬ 
less,  the  most  fearless  woman  I  know. 

And  yet  she  is  capable  of  splendid  generosity, — 
generosity  such  as  one  rarely  encounters.  She  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  highly  cultivated  woman,  with  an  almost  un- 
enviably  varied  experience  of  humanity  and  the  world  at 
large.  She  can  be  brilliantly  witty  and,  despite  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  she  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humour, 
though  indeed  it  is  humour  in  rather  a  Mephistophelian 
sense  of  the  word. 

As  she  sits  there  with  her  magnificent  corona  of  Titian 
hair  and  her  small,  singularly  classic  features,  gleaming 
whitely  out  of  the  surrounding  gloom — for  it  is  a  dull  and 
cloudy  day  and  the  set  in  which  she  is  seated  represents  to 
perfection  the  dim  stateliness  of  a  library  in  an  old  Eliza¬ 
bethan  house — the  spectator  wonders  how  much  of  her 
is  1921  and  herself,  and  how  much  of  her  is  Cleopatra  in 
the  Egyptian  days  of  long  ago.  She  possesses  great  poise, 
— her  enemies,  who  are  numerous,  spell  it  “pose.”  And 
indeed  even  I  must  confess  that  she  appears  to  be  hardly 
ever  her  real  self,  whatever  that  self  may  be,  except  per¬ 
haps  inadvertently  at  times.  And  yet  she  is,  at  other 
times,  the  most  real,  the  most  earnest,  the  most  fervid 
person  I  have  ever  known.  One  of  her  favorite  poses  is 
that  she  has  lived  through  many  avatars  and  in  the  long 
dead  past.  And  in  this  connection  a  delightful  story  is 
told  of  her.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Venice  she  sat  amid 
a  group  of  people  in  a  hotel  drawing-room  and  for  a 
period  of  breathless  silence  she  held  them  at  her  feet.  In 
her  deep  voice  and  with  thrilling  accents  she  told  her 
story. 

“As  I  sat  in  St.  Mark’s  today  it  came  to  me  that  I  had 
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lived  here  in  the  long  ago.  The  place  was  peopled  with 
the  memories  of  the  long  dead  days.  I  caught  a  vision 
of  old  Shylock  on  the  Rialto ;  I  heard  once  again  the  plead¬ 
ing  voice  of  the  fair  and  gentle  Portia;  I  saw  the  Doge 
put  out  to  sea  for  the  marriage  of  the  Adriatic;  Savona¬ 
rola’s  great  voice  thundered  in  my  ears;  I  could  see 
Giordano  Bruno  burning  at  the  stake;  all  the  mediaeval 
history  of  Italy  was  encompassed  for  me  by  these  Venetian 
walls;  I  was  buried  in  the  past.” 

And  then  her  beautiful  voice  died  into  silence.  Her 
audience  realised  that  they  had  been  in  the  company  of 
the  splendid  ghost  of  a  bygone  age.  There  was  a  dead 
silence.  Suddenly  it  was  broken  by  a  solid,  stolid  British 
voice  issuing  from  an  unseen  corner; — “What  hotel  did 
you  stay  at ?”  And  no  one  enjoyed  this  incident  more 
than  the  fair  speaker  herself! 

But  Elinor  Glyn  is  on  the  set  today.  Hers  is  one  of 
the  controlling  minds  behind  the  Movie  Man  and  it  is  a 
mind  of  which  none  can  dispute  the  keen  acumen,  curiously 
varied  knowledge,  and  singularly  vivid  sense  of  the  artistic 
as  well  as  an  almost  uncanny  insight  into  certain  phases  of 
the  human  character. 

No  one  will  ever  know  the  real  Elinor  Glyn  and  yet 
no  one,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  puts  more  of  herself  into 
her  books  than  she  does.  If  it  wasn’t  for  her  caustic 
tongue  she  would  be  one  of  the  best  loved  women  in  the 
world,  for  she  possesses  many  delightfully  winning  quali¬ 
ties,  but  as  it  is  most  people  are  afraid  of  her, — afraid 
of  that  quality  in  her  which  is  most  on  the  surface  and 
therefore  most  apparent,  but  which  does  not  in  the  least 
spring  from  the  finest  elements  in  her  character,  which 
results,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  in  a  brilliant  woman  and 
a  devoted  mother, — always  a  final  test  so  far  as  a  woman 
is  concerned. 

My  acquaintance  with  Lord  Roberts  was  of  the  slight- 
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rest,  but  I  obtained  a  glimpse  once  into  his  mentality  and 
personality  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  was  at  a 
small  luncheon  party  and  a  discussion  had  arisen  on 
Thomas  Hardy’s  wonderful  power  in  the  delineation  of 
character. 

“What  always  impresses  me  so  much,”  said  the  fa¬ 
mous  soldier,  “is  the  manner  in  which  he  shows  up  the 
extremely  English  nature  of  the  English  peasantry.  They 
are  like  the  old  English  in  Shakespeare’s  historical  plays 
of  the  English  Kings,  Henry  V,  King  John  and  the  rest. 
When  he  deals  with  the  people  of  another  class  he  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  happy.  He  builds  up  a  little 
literary  figure,  purely  of  his  own  imagination.  Such  a 
figure  as  that  of  Fitzpiers  the  doctor  in  ‘The  Wood- 
landers.’  ” 

Later  on  a  rather  flighty  little  lady  at  the  table  quoted 
Robert  Browning  as  the  author  of  the  famous  line: 

“Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came  and  blew  his 
horn.”  “But  that  is  not  Browning’s  line,”  objected  one 
of  her  hearers. 

Pressed  to  say  who  was  the  author  however  he  was 
unable  to  say,  and  truth  to  tell  we  were  all  equally  in  the 
dark. 

Lord  Roberts  came  to  our  rescue. 

“Browning  was  quoting  from  Shakespeare,”  said  he, 
“and  apparently  not  quoting  quite  accurately.  Have  you 

got  a  Shakespeare,  Mr.  - ?”  he  continued,  turning  to 

our  host. 

Having  been  handed  one  he  at  once  turned  over  the 
pages  to  “King  Lear,”  and  after  a  moment  he  read  from 
Edgar’s  speech: 

“  ‘Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 

His  word  was  still,  Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man.’  ” 
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“Shakespeare,  writing  these  words  in  Elizabeth’s  day,” 
continued  Lord  Roberts,  “uses  the  word  ‘British,’  instead 
of  the  usual  word  Englishman;  thus  dating  the  doggerel 
right  back  into  the  days  of  Early  Britain.  And  by  so  doing 
he  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse  into  the  antiquity  of  our 
folk-lore.” 

From  what  I  have  since  heard,  Lord  Roberts  fre¬ 
quently  displayed  an  acquaintance  with  out-of-the-wrayJnts 
of  literature  which  showed  him  to  have  been  a  man  with 
keen  relish  for  such  subjects  and  an  exceptionally  vivid 
imagination  and  power  of  memory.  Lord  Fisher  was  very 
much  the  same. 

Thirty  years  ago  or  more  I  used  to  spend  many  of  my 
week-ends  at  Lady  Charles  Beresford’s  house  on  the  edge 
of  Richmond  Common  where  she  and  her  husband  were 
wont  to  entertain  London  Society  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  wonderful  Victorian  Era. 

Lady  Charles  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
remarkable  personalities  of  that  far-off  day.  A  very  pretty 
woman,  daringly  clad  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
very  cynical,  but  always  delightfully  kind-hearted,  with  the 
keenest  sense  of  humour,  a  brilliant  pianiste,  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  acquaintance  with  the  latest  works  of  the  most 
prominent  litterateurs  and  thinkers  of  the  day,  she  was  a 
woman  with  a  vigorously  original  point  of  view  of  her 
own  and  an  extremely  brilliant  conversationalist. 

I  well  remember  one  burning  Sunday  afternoon  when 
she  and  I  sat  within  the  welcome  shadow  of  a  huge 
“Shamiana”  which  she  had  erected  upon  the  side  of  the 
great  lawn  which  spread  itself  round  the  pretty  rambling 
building  which  was  known  as  Park  Gate  House. 

We  were  discussing  Mr.  Mallock’s  latest  book  “The 
New  Republic”  and  she  was  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  translating  the  delightful  house  party  therein  described 
into  actual  living  fact  in  her  own  house. 
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“Just  look  at  the  material  we  should  have  to  work 
upon,”  she  said,  as  she  waved  her  parasol  to  the  gay  lawn 
glittering  with  flowers  and  the  brilliant  frocks  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  best-known  women  in  the  Society 
of  that  day. 

“There  is  dear  old  Lady  Constance  Leslie,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “who  never  has  an  unkind  word  to  say  of  anyone 
and  just  beside  her  is  Consuelo  Duchess  of  Manchester,  and 
no  one  you  could  think  of  could  be  more  interesting  for  a 
novel  than  Charles  Wilson  who  is  talking  to  them,”  indi¬ 
cating  as  she  spoke  a  tall  very  handsome  man  with  a  close- 
cut  beard,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Nunburnholme 
and  who  was  a  brother  of  the  even  more  famous  Arthur 
Wilson  of  Tranby  Croft,  the  father  of  Miss  Muriel  Wil¬ 
son,  a  very  well-known  society  girl  of  the  nineties. 

And  as  she  spoke  Lady  Carmarthen,  who  is  now 
Duchess  of  Leeds,  a  tall,  slight  graceful  woman,  extremely 
well-read,  like  herself,  in  all  the  literature  of  the  day, 
passed  us  in  deep  conversation  with  Madame  Sarah  Grand, 
one  of  the  most  charming  and  gracious  and  fascinating 
personalities  I  have  ever  met,  whose  recently  published 
book  “The  Heavenly  Twins”  was  all  the  talk  that  summer 
of  1 892.  And  there  too,  discussing  Egyptian  policies,  were 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  fighting  hero  of  “Condor” 
fame  and  Sir  Charles  Rivers-Wilson  the  financial  head  of 
the  Egyptian  Government,  together  with  Eldon  Gorst  who 
succeeded  Lord  Cromer  as  Chief  of  British  affairs  in 
Cairo. 

There  too,  immensely  tall  and  stately  and  at  the  very 
zenith  of  her  beauty  and  her  fame,  which  for  many  years 
had  made  her  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  admired 
figures  in  the  capitals  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe, 
stood  Robert  Hichens’  heroine  in  his  latest  book  “Decem¬ 
ber  Love,”  “Lady  Sellingworth.”  I  will  not  specify  her 
any  more  nearly,  but  his  portrait  of  her  is  exact.  I  had 
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known  her  for  many  years.  Well  can  I  remember  my 
first  glimpse  of  her,  somewhere  in  the  very  late  seventies, 
or  the  earliest  of  the  eighties,  a  beautiful  girl,  walking 
with  her  brother  and  his  private  chaplain  they  both  of 
them  6  feet  4  inches  in  height  and  she  at  least  6  feet  2. 
A  remarkable  and  a  charming  personality,  to  whom  the 
world  of  art  and  especially  of  music,  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  owe  a  debt  they  can  never  repay. 

A  singularly  charming  group  of  women;  not  “ad¬ 
vanced”  perhaps  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  battling 
suffragette  of  1912  or  the  dreadful  young  women  in  Miss 
Rose  Macaulay’s  clever  book  “Dangerous  Ages,”  but 
women  who  really  were  emancipated  and  who  yet  retained 
all  the  feminine  grace  and  charm  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

I  must  not  forget  one  vivid  figure  in  that  gathering, 
Carleton  Vernon  Blythe,  very  sporting  and  dashing  look¬ 
ing,  with  the  glossiest  silk  hat  jauntily  cocked  on  one  side. 

Carleton  Blythe,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  “whips”  in 
the  Four-in-Hand  Club,  had  driven  a  coach  for  many  years 
between  London  and  Brighton.  Not  a  bit  literary  or 
artistic  but  nevertheless  a  very  amusing  sportsman  full  of 
reminiscences  of  a  singularly  dazzling  life  mainly  spent  in 
Piccadilly  and  the  “Shires.”  I  wonder  if  he  is  still  alive! 

And  then  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  joined  us  in  the 
dark  cool  shaded  tent  and  she  and  I  fell  into  conversation 
concerning  America  which  I  had  visited  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer,  and  I  told  her  of  a  talk  I  had  had  with  her  cousin 
Clarence  King,  the  Pike-County  dialect  Story-writer  whom 
Mark  Twain  had  assured  me  was  the  best  writer  in  that 
direction  that  America  had  ever  produced.  I  remember 
how  amused  she  was  when  I  told  her  that  Clarence  King 
had  expressed  the  astonishing  hope  and  opinion  that  the 
United  States  would  one  day  have  a  monarch  of  their  own, 
a  real  live  royalty  imported  from  Europe. 

“Oh !”  she  cried,  “how  the  Americans  would  love  him ! 
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They  would  absolutely  worship  him,  especially  in  Wash¬ 
ington  where  they  really  do  appreciate  the  need  for  a 
regular  well-constituted  Society.” 

But  pre-eminent  over  all  that  glittering  Society  throng 
that  afternoon,  Lady  Charles  easily  held  her  sway.  None 
could  surpass  that  keen-edged  tongue  or  excel  her  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  current  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  notable  figures  in  the  literary  world 
of  England,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  century,  when  I 
first  met  him,  was  Richard  Le  Gallienne  the  poet  and 
author.  To  me  an  exceptionally  interesting  figure,  by 
reason  not  only  of  jus  writings  which  made  a  vast  appeal, 
but  also  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  difference  from 
the  people  to  whom  I  had  been  most  habituated  through 
life.  His  was  a  beautiful  face,  clear-cut  and  clean-shaven, 
very  delicate  and  classic  in  its  outlines  beneath  a  mass  of 
exceedingly  long  hair.  His  dress  and  whole  appearance 
in  those  days,  whatever  they  may  be  now,  were  in  accord 
with  all  that  one  imagines  of  the  poet  of  romance  and  in 
an  amusing  flaunt  of  indifference  to  the  typical  English 
habit  of  apparel.  He  was,  in  more  ways  than  one,  a  vivid 
challenge  to  all  that  there  was  of  the  most  conventional. 
He  was  Henri  Murger’s  Quartier  Latin  come  to  life  in 
the  drawing  rooms  of  the  West.  A  notable  and  a  pictur¬ 
esque  figure.  And  literary  to  his  finger  tips  and  a  most 
stimulating  conversationalist,  always.  He  interested  me 
enormously  and  mainly,  as  I  say,  owing  to  the  challenging 
attitude  he  adopted,  quite  sincerely  and  quite  unconsciously, 
for  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  poseur  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  towards  the  typical,  sporting,  beef-eating  English¬ 
man  who  flourished  as  vigorously  as  ever,  right  down  to 
the  last  moment  of  the  Victorian  Era  and  who  indeed  has 
by  no  means  died  completely  out  of  our  English  life  today. 

I  can  never  forget  spending  an  evening  once  with  him 
and  Max  Beerbohm,  both  in  their  very  early  prime  in 
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1900,  at  Le  Gallienne’s  house  in  Surrey,  England.  Max, 
full  of  humour  and  brilliant  conversation,  sparkling  with 
wit  and  clad  in  an  exquisite  purple  silk  smoking  suit:  our 
host  in  black  velvet  and  with  his  long  hair  and  delicate 
face,  keeping  up  the  ball  of  conversation  and  of  repartee, 
in  a  manner  that  fascinated  as  it  puzzled  me — the  most 
typical  Englishman  heart  could  have  desired  by  wray  of 
foil  and  contrast  to  this  wonderful  pair  of  hot-house 
exotics.  But  Le  Gallienne  was  something  more  than  the 
picturesque  poet,  designating  the  whitebait  which  formed 
the  fish  portion  of  our  delicate  little  menu, — and  it  was  a 
charming  dinner  I  remember, — as  “the  threepenny  bits  of 
ocean,”  something  far  more.  Lie  was  a  real  adventure 
in  the  literary  life  of  the  baby  century  and  something 
England  had  not  hitherto  experienced. 

Keenly  discriminating,  with  a  turn  for  exquisite  phras¬ 
ing  which  came  as  a  revelation  to  those  of  us  who  were 
really  and  keenly  interested  in  the  art  and  literature  of 
the  day.  But  nevertheless  it  was  as  a  really  notable  and 
a  very  new  experience  in  my  life  that  I  remember  him 
today.  I  like  people  who  stand  out  from  the  ruck  of 
humanity  and  that  Le  Gallienne  most  decidedly  did.  But 
his  appeal  was  singularly  wide  and  the  very  young  men 
who  laughed  at  what  they  considered  his  affectations  were 
the  very  men  who  found  distraction  in  his  writings  even 
on  the  very  eve  of  Spion  Kop  itself.  For  soldiers  and 
sailors — the  officers  at  all  events — love  good  poetry  as 
they  love  nothing  else  on  earth  save  a 'beautiful  girl  or  a 
high-ball ! 

I  once  breakfasted  with  an  Archbishop  in  a  stable. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  distinguished 
men  I  ever  met — The  Most  Reverend  Enos  Nuttall,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  the  West  Indies.  A  tall,  fine,  full-bearded  man 
who  started  life  as  a  Wesleyan  Minister  and  who  finally 
developed  into  a  solid,  sober-minded,  scholarly  Anglican 
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of  the  best  type  of  Anglican,  curiously  reminiscent  of  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  statesman,  combining  also  the 
Churchmanship  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  Bishop  An- 
drewes  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  Very  astute,  very  deter¬ 
mined,  very  quiet  but  very  resolute.  King  Edward  held 
him  in  great  admiration  and  loved  nothing  better  than  to 
send  for  him  when  he  was  in  England  and  talk  over  Im¬ 
perial  matters  with  him,  for  he  recognised  in  him  all  those 
splendid  qualities  of  the  lofty-minded  Empire  builder 
which  have  gone  so  far  toward  the  building  up  of  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  Englishman  overseas. 
And  it  was  in  this  character  that  the  old  man  impressed  me. 

Archbishop  Nuttall  reminded  me  of  no  one  so  much 
as  the  great  Lord  Burleigh.  He  was  wisdom  and  sagacity 
personified.  A  first-class  diplomatist,  a  politician  in  whom 
there  was  no  guile  and  yet  you  never  caught  him  napping. 

And  he  was  in  remarkable  and  picturesque  contrast  to 
the  then  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Sir  Sidney  Olivier,  himself 
a  singularly  attractive  and  outstanding  figure,  but  of  a 
type  whole  worlds  away  from  the  Archbishop.  Olivier, 
who  was  the  very  clever  and  brilliant  son  of  Canon  Olivier, 
was  a  Fabian,  a  literary  man  to  his  finger  tips  and  with  a 
caustic,  but  I  imagine  a  perfectly  sincere,  though  somewhat- 
cynical,  outlook  on  life;  a  man  much  opposed  to  many  of 
the  traditions  and  creeds  and  imaginings  of  life  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  typical  conventional  and  hide-bound 
Englishman,  especially  of  the  official  class.  In  his  very 
brilliant  and  considerably  alluring  personality  he  outlined 
himself  in  striking  contrast  to  the  type  of  Englishman, 
splendid  as  is  that  type,  which  one  so  frequently  encounters 
in  our  dominions  overseas. 

I  often  look  back  upon  that  breakfast  in  a  stable  with 
Archbishop  Nuttall,  among  the  earthquake  ruins  of  his 
Episcopal  residence  in  Kingston  in  1908. 

The  old  gentleman  was  full  of  anecdote  and  his  con- 
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versation  sparkled  with  witty  comment  upon  the  Governor 
and  his  lofty  and  rather  high-brow  ideals  for  the  rule 
of  the  black  and  white  people  in  that  delightfully  old 
fashioned  Tory  portion  of  the  King’s  Dominions. 

The  Archbishop  was  too  English  and  too  downright 
and  too  common-sense  a  man  not  to  be  able  to  discern  the 
weak  points  in  such  an  outlook  on  life  as  that  held  by 
the  extreme  Bernard-Shaw  type  of  Fabian  as  represented 
and  put  forward  by  Governor  Olivier.  The  two  men  na't- 
urally  did  not  hit  it  off  very  well,  though  each  must  have 
respected  the  strong  characteristics  of  the  other.  Few 
stay-at-home  Englishmen  realise  what  a  splendid  Imperial 
statesman  Archbishop  Nuttall  really  was. 

I  often  think  of  Frank  Harris  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  persons  I  have  met.  A  small,  wiry,  eager  per¬ 
sonage  with  a  fiercely  upturned  moustache  and  a  voice, 
harsh  and  penetrating,  a  keen  wit  and  a  pungent  outlook 
on  this  mighty  world,  with  which  he  always  appeared  to 
be  at  war.  A  regular  Ishmael  whose  hand  was  against 
every  man  and  every  man’s  hand  against  him;  which  ex¬ 
plains  many  mysteries.  For  if  ever  a  man  possessed  the 
primary  qualities  of  real  greatness  surely  Frank  Harris 
was  that  man. 

I  believe  at  one  time  he  had  been  a  cow-boy  in  the 
Wild  and  Woolly  West,  as  it  was  known  in  those  days, 
but  in  later  life  he  developed  himself  in  London  literary 
and  social  life  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Editors 
the  Fortnightly  Review  ever  possessed,-  even  in  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  career. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Englishman  living  today  who 
writes  finer  English  than  he  writes,  and,  for  all  his  vast 
and  wandering  and  adventurous  life,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  most  perceiving  scholars  that  I  know.  His 
short  stories  are  amongst  the  most  perfect  things  of  their 
kind  that  have  appeared  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
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George  Meredith  fought  a  great  battle  on  behalf  of 
“Elder  Conklin,”  which  the  publishers  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  at  first  refused  to  allow  to  appear  in  the  pages  of 
their  magazine,  and  Meredith  won  the  day. 

As  a  lecturer  Harris  has  few  equals.  His  language  is 
fluent  and  yet  full  of  thought  and  the  keenest  observation 
and  introspection,  and  his  whole  conspectus  of  life,  and 
the  cosmos  generally,  is  brilliantly  original.  Anything 
commonplace  is  simply  not  only  impossible  to  him,  but  it 
is  nothing  less  than  abhorrent. 

He  might  have  been  a  great  Prime  Minister  had  he 
entered  the  field  of  politics,  for  there  was  nothing  ap¬ 
parently  outside  his  all-devouring  scope, — if  I  may  use 
such  a  figure  of  speech. 

Only,  alas!  he  was  always,  as  he  probably  still  is,  his 
own  worst  enemy.  Generous  and  kindly-hearted  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  far  more  generous-hearted  and  noble- 
minded  than  the  majority  of  his  petty  adversaries  and 
enemies,  he  could  not  control  his  tongue,  nor  hide  his  scorn 
and  his  detestation  of  all  those  by  whom  he  was  opposed. 
I  regret  too  his  frequent  wrongheadedness,  however  sin¬ 
cere  it  may  have  been,  regarding  the  recent  Great  War. 
But  with  him  such  an  attitude  was  inevitable. 

Just  a  little  more  complacency,  a  less  tendency  to  pug¬ 
nacity  and  there  is  no  pinnacle  of  honour  to  which  Frank 
Harris  could  not  have  climbed  in  any  field  of  action  he 
might  have  enterprised.  He  would  have  been  bound  to 
nail  his  flag  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  tree ! 

I  have  a  somewhat  curious  and  exceptional  memory 
of  Hall  Caine  when  he  made  an  extremely  vigorous  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  role  far  other  than  that  of  the  ordinary 
literary  man,  the  very  professional  literary  man  Avhich  he 
so  assuredly  is.  Hall  Caine  has  been  an  intimate,  and  1 
may  add,  a  dear  friend  of  mine  ever  since  the  end  of  the 
eighties  when  he  was  just  coming  to  be  known  as  a  writer 
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of  exceptional  power,  though  for  my  own  part  he  is  not 
always  the  novelist  that  I  would  seek.  But  he  was  to  me 
in  those  days  a  singularly  interesting  figure  by  reason  of 
his  total  unlikeness  to  anyone  I  had  ever  met  before,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  first  literary  men 
I  had  ever  met.  And  in  those  days  he  was  the  “literary” 
man  of  the  artists’  and  novelists’  imagination  to  the  finger 
tips.  Dress,  manner,  conversation,  all  his  habits  of  life 
and  his  whole  trend  of  thought,  shouted  his  profession  out 
to  every  passer-by.  And  no  man  has  changed  more  ex¬ 
traordinarily  than  he  has  changed  since  those  far-off 
Bohemian  days  when  swallow-tails  for  dinner  were  un¬ 
dreamed-of  in  his  life  and  a  frock  coat  an  article  of  ap¬ 
parel  that  blended  well  wffth  light  grey  knickerbockers  and 
thick  woollen  stockings.  A  fact,  because  that  wras  his  actual 
wear  on  one  quite  ceremonious  occasion.  And  now  today 
he  is  one  of  the  best  dressed  men  in  London  and  for  the 
last  twenty  years  he  has  not  sat  down,  willingly,  to  dinner, 
even  by  himself,  without  donning  the  usual  dress  of  cere¬ 
mony,  a  habit  now  upon  which  he  lays  the  greatest  possible 
stress;  never  mind  wThere  he  may  be  or  how  difficult  the 
circumstances;  to  dress  for  dinner  at  Hall  Caine’s  table 
is  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  and  a  very  proper 
law  too.  I  would  not  even  notice  such  an  everyday  item 
of  our  modern  civilisation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that' 
it  is  so  extraordinarily,  so  extravagantly  removed  from 
everything  that  I  knew  of  and  about  him  in  the  very  late 
eighties. 

But  he  remains  to  me  to  this  day,  with  his  wonderful 
Shakespearian  countenance  and  his  exceptionally  interest¬ 
ing  personality  and  mode  of  conversation  one  of  the  most 
worth-while  men  I  know;  for  he  is  as  high-minded  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  I  can  imagine,  and,  absolutely  to  the  contrary 
from  what  I  have  frequently  heard  it  stated,  he  is  a  gener¬ 
ous-minded  and  generous-actioned  man.  There  are  few 
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men  for  whom  I  have  a  more  sincere  liking  and  respect. 
I  was  staying  with  him  once  at  Greeba  Castle  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  when  the  incident  to  which  I  am  alluding  oc¬ 
curred. 

It  happened  that  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  Free 
Church  Ministers  assembled  in  Douglas  that  special  week 
and  a  great  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  which  Hall  Caine 
was  asked  to  deliver  the  opening  speech,  the  main  subject 
of  the  meeting  of  the  reverend  fathers  being  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  And, 
somehow  or  another,  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
would  be  the  very  person,  of  all  others,  to  give  the  meeting 
a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  send-off. 

And  so  he  did,  with  a  vengeance;  only  in  the 
diametrically  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  he  was 
expected  to  do  it. 

As  with  Balaam  so  with  Caine;  only  the  other  way 
round;  he  was  asked  to  bless  and  he  remained  to  curse. 

He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  with  a  fine  voice  and  consider¬ 
able  powers  of  elocution,  as  well  as  always  an  extremely 
impressive  manner. 

He  was  alive  with  indignation,  instead  of  but  sting  with 
enthusiasm,  as  they  poor  dears  in  their  innocence  had 
fondly  hoped  he  would  be;  at  times  he  almost  boiled  over 
with  the  heat  of  his  wrath. 

“To  me,”  he  cried,  “and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  a  fervid  believer  in  the 
literal  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, — I  am  nothing 
but  just  an  ordinary  man  of  letters  as  you  know  me  to  be — 
but  to  me  it  is  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  that  anyone 
should  in  these  days  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  this  Holy 
Book,”  and,  as  he  spoke  he  held  aloft  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  in  the  pulpit  before  him,  “and  presume  to  alter 
one  letter,  to  cross  one  T  or  dot  one  I  upon  these  sacred 
pages.  Think  what  the  Bible  has  meant  to  the  English 
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race !  think  of  the  place  it  holds  in  the  history  of  England! 
Can  you  conceive  what  it  would  mean  to  the  whole  world, 
Christian  or  Mahommedan  or  Pagan  if  the  Bible  could 
be  cut  right  out  of  the  life  and  history  of  the  people  of 
England?  Why!  the  world  were  dark  but  for  its  light! 
But  think  for  one  moment  of  the  daring  temerity,  the 
impertinence  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  the  man  who 
ventures  to  improve  the  text  of  the  Bible;  to  interpolate 
his  puny  thinkings,  his  feeble  words  in  the  place  of  those 
words  which  have  literally  formed,  not  the  literature  only 
of  the  world,  but  which  are,  in  very  deed  and  truth,  the 
very  life  of  the  world.  Take  for  instance  those  magnificent 
words,  the  great  invitation  of  Christ;  the  tenderest  words 
in  all  the  literature  and  all  the  most  sacred  dreamings  of 
the  human  heart:  ‘Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  weary  and 
are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’  Just  imagine 
for  one  moment  attempting  to  replace  or  to  improve  upon 
such  words  as  those  which,  down  the  long  ages,  by  a 
million  bed-sides  have  brought  such  tender  comfort,  such 
splendid  courage  and  such  a  sense  of  assurance  to  those 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  river  of  death. 

“By  the  side  of  how  many  a  dying  yeoman  of  our 
English  country  side  have  not  those  words  been  read;  to 
how  many  a  poor  savage  dying  in  the  heart  of  Africa  even 
has  not  the  missionary  read  and  explained  their  universal 
meaning;  how  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  English 
speaking  people  all  over  the  world,  aye  to  millions,  have 
they  not  spelled  almost  all  the  comfort' they  have  ever 
known  ? 

“I  declare,  here  and  now,  that  he  indeed  does  but  a 
poor  service  to  his  country  and  his  country’s  literature  and 
his  fellow  countrymen  who  would,  for  one  moment,  or  in 
one  single  word,  attempt  to  alter  the  word  of  God  as  it 
is  here  written,  for  all  time. 

“And  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  I  would 
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ask  you  is  there  one  Archbishop  or  Bishop  or  Canon  or 
Moderator  or  President  among  you  all  who  can  venture 
to  compete  with  those  who  wrote,  say,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
as  we  know  it  and  have  prayed  it  all  our  lives,  or  St.  John 
Chrysostom’s  marvellous  prayer  at  the  end  of  Morning  or 
Evening  Service,  or  half  a  hundred  other  prayers  and 
petitions  as  we  love  them  today.  You  know  there  is  not! 
Have  a  revised  and  explanatory  version  of  the  Bible  in 
your  studies  by  all  manner  of  means,  but  for  God’s  sake; 
for  the  sake  of  England;  for  the  hope  of  the  world,  leave 
the  Bible  for  the  people  exactly  as  it  has  been  for  cen¬ 
turies;  the  centre  of  all  their  hope  and  joy  and  life.  You 
cannot  possibly  improve  on  it.” 

I  recall,  with  infinite  interest,  a  little  afternoon  tea 
party  that  was  given  in  a  house  in  London  in  the  early 
nineties  at  which  I  was  present.  There  were  only  six 
pfeople  including  myself  in  the  room,  but  they  were  all 
exceedingly  worthwhile  people.  To  begin  with  there  wTas 
that  splendidly  handsome,  romantic  personality,  Isabel 
Lady  Burton,  the  devoted  widow  of  the  famous  explorer 
and  adventurer  Richard  Burton.  Then  sitting  next  to  her 
was  Pearl  Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes),  who  was  just 
becoming  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer  of  extraordinary 
merit;  her  great  friend,  of  whom  in  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  I  saw  a  good  deal  more  than  I  did  then.  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill  was  also  present,  a  brilliant  brunette, 
and  sparklingly  handsome  with  a  conversation  that  was  as 
scintillating,  as  pungent  and  as  penetrating  as  Pearl 
Craigie’s  conversation  and  mind  were  exquisitely  subtle 
and  refined.  W.  T.  Stead,  the  world-famous  journalist  and 
then  at  the  very  height  of  his  fame,  engaged  Lady  Burton 
alternately  in  discussions  on  Roman  Catholicism  and 
spiritualism,  in  both  of  which  subjects  he  and  she  were  so 
keenly,  so  almost  fanatically,  interested.  And  last  of  all, 
and  in  some  ways  most  extraordinarily  distinguished,  even 
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amid  that  distinguished  company,  Basil  Wilberforce  the 
eloquent  Canon  of  Westminster,  who  had  won  such  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  preacher  in  Southampton.  He  naturally 
interested  me  as  much  as  anyone  present,  mainly  for 
his  family  antecedents  and  for  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  he  had  drifted  away  from,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
curiously  stiff,  rigid,  formal  Evangelicalism  of  which  his 
grandfather  William  Wilberforce,  the  emancipator  of  the 
West  Indian  slaves,  had  been  such  a  vigorous  upholder  in 
the  Clapham  school  of  religionists  in  the  very  early  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
special  form  of  high  and  dry  Anglicanism  of  which  his 
father,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Winchester  of 
my  schoolboy  days, — he  confirmed  me  in  our  little  school 
chapel  in  1871  I  remember, — was  one  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
ponents  during  many  years  of  Victoria’s  reign.  But  Basil 
Wilberforce  was  as  different  from  his  grandfather  and 
his  father  as  he  was  from  his  brother  Ernest,  Bishop  of 
Newcastle,  a  very  vigorous,  fierce,  go-ahead,  rough-tem¬ 
pered  man,  who  nevertheless  did  a  wonderful  work  for 
Anglicanism  in  the  rough  Northern  diocese  where  he  made 
many  and  undying  friends  among  the  miners  of  Newcastle 
and  the  neighboring  district. 

Basil  Wilberforce, — I  forget  whether  he  was  Arch* 
deacon  of  Lambeth  when  I  met  him  on  this  occasion  or 
not, — was  a  totally  different  type  of  man.  He  was,  es¬ 
pecially  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  absolutely  devoted  to 
mysticism,  and  his  one  endeavour  was  to-  reconcile  ortho¬ 
dox  Christianity  with  the  mystic  teachings  of  such  persons 
as  Miss  Evelyn  Underhill  and  Richard  and  Isabella 
Ingalese. 

You  may  imagine  that  when  four  such  people  as  Stead, 
Lady  Burton,  Pearl  Craigie  and  the  Archdeacon  got  to¬ 
gether,  how  vividly  and  eagerly  they  discussed  such  a 
question  of  vital  and  overwhelming  interest  to  them  all 
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alike.  Stead  of  course  was  an  avowed  spiritualist.  Lady 
Burton,  who  often  used  to  tell  me  of  her  conversations 
with  “my  darling  Dick,”  was  not  one,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word;  she  always  maintained,  as  Hugh 
Benson  used  to  maintain,  that  Catholicism  was  the  highest 
expression  of  spiritualism  that  the  world  could  possibly 
desire.  “There  is  a  spiritualism  that  comes  from  God, 
Mr.  Stead,”  I  heard  her  say,  “but  there  is  also  a  spiritual¬ 
ism  that  comes  from  devils.”  This  Stead  refused  to 
acknowledge  in  its  entirety.  Basil  Wilberforce  then  related 
a  very  curious  conversation  he  had  recently  had  with  a 
remarkable  man,  a  member  of  that  strange,  weird,  but  very 
devoted,  even  fanatic  body  of  religionists — the  Inland 
China  Mission.  This  missionary  had  told  him  that  he  had 
repeatedly  seen  men  possessed  of  devils  and  almost 
physically  torn  to  pieces  by  them  in  China,  and  that  he, 
the  missionary,  had  cast  out  many  devils  in  the  name  of 
Christ  whilst  engaged  in  his  ordinary  everyday  visiting  in 
Chinese  towns. 

“But  you  believe  in  communion  with  the  dead  do  you 
not,  Lady  Burton?”  asked  Stead.  “I  do,”  she  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  replied,  “for  I  talk  with  my  darling  nearly  every 
day,  but  I  detest  spirit-rapping  and  spirit  manifestations 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  think  it  is  soul-  and  mind- 
destroying.  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints  in  a 
more  real  sense  than  even  is  intended  by  the  Church, 
though  I  am  absolutely  loyal  to  the  Christian  teaching  on 
the  subject.” 

“  ‘As  star  knows  star  across  the  ethereal  sea 
So  soul  feels  soul  to  all  eternity,’  ” 

quoted  Basil  Wilberforce,  “and  I  agree  with  you,”  he 
continued.  “It  is  an  aspect  of  the  future  life  to  which  our 
Church,  equally  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  never  given 
the  attention  it  might  and  ought  to  give,  and  that  I  believe 
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it  will  be  forced  to  give,  if  it  is  to  appeal  to  and  to  retain 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  We 
do  not  nearly  appreciate  the  reality  of  the  Spiritualities 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  as  we  ought  to  do.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  how  anxious  I  am  that  some  rapproche¬ 
ment  may  be  brought  about  between  what  is  now  crudely 
known  as  spiritualism  and  orthodox  religion.  I  believe 
we  should  then  solve  many  mysteries  that  now  appear  to 
be  insoluble.  Only  we  must  approach  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Saint  Teresa  or  the  Mystics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  rather  than  from  that  of  the  very  crude  spiritualism 
of  today.” 

And  now  everyone  of  that  party,  save  myself,  has 
passed  “to  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.” 
Stead  drowned  in  the  foundering  of  the  “Titanic”;  Pearl 
Mary  Craigie  dying  in  the  flower  of  a  singularly  charming 
and  blameless  life;  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  loved  and 
admired  by  all  who  knew  her;  Basil  Wilberforce  who  for 
years  before  his  passing  had  seemed  to  be  more  of  heaven 
than  of  earth,  “a  very  king  among  spirits,”  and  Isabel 
Burton  herself,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  romantic  and 
charming  personalities  I  ever  knew.  I  remember  one  day 
she  and  I  wrent  over  from  her  little  cottage  at  Mortlake 
to  visit  her  husband’s  tomb  in  the  cemetery  hard  by.  Above 
it  stands  a  great  Arabian  tent  in  marble  and  as  she  opened 
the  door  there  was  tinkling  of  bells  in  our  ears. 

“Do  you  know  my  husband’s  lines?”  she  asked  me; 

“  ‘The  light  of  morn  has  grown  to  noon,  has  paled  with  eve  and 
now  farewell! 

Go,  vanish  from  my  life  as  dies  the  tinkling  of  the  camel’s  bell.’  ” 

She  wTas  laid  to  rest  a  year  or  two  afterwards  with  that 
husband  whom  she  so  fervently  longed  to  rejoin,  and  when 
they  left  her  there  to  her  long  so-well-earned  and  so- 
desired  peace,  the  camel  bells  died  down  into  silence  for 
ever. 
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There  are  few  houses  in  England  more  interesting  than 
Hatfield  Hall,  the  historic  home  of  the  Cecils.  I  never 
pass  it  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  on  my  way  to 
Yorkshire  without  giving  it  a  glance  of  memory  and  of 
romance.  One  recalls  the  bright,  sunny  summer  and  the 
long  dreary  winter  days  that  Queen  Elizabeth  must  have 
passed  there  when  she  was  her  sister’s  prisoner,  if  my 
history  fails  me  not.  For  nearly  four  hundred  years  its 
rose-red  walls  have  so  picturesquely  outlined  themselves 
against  the  placid  English  sky  and  in  imagination  one 
peoples  it  with  a  hundred  thrilling  ghosts  of  the  past.  It 
is  saturated  with  the  personality  of  the  Cecils;  it  reeks  of 
the  Cecilian  tradition.  And  one  wonders  why  it  should 
be  so.  For  since  the  famous  nod  of  Elizabeth’s  great 
Minister  and  Adviser,  until  the  coming  of  the  late  Mar¬ 
quis,  there  has  been  no  great  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Cecils  to  indicate  that  they  were  different  in  any  notable 
fashion,  from  a  hundred  other  distinguished  old  English 
families.  They  are  not  nearly  as  ancient  a  family  indeed 
as  many  others  less  well  known  to  history  and  to  the  world; 
the  Howards,  the  Talbots,  the  Berkeleys,  the  Tollemaches, 
the  Greys,  the  Chandos-Poles,  the  Thorolds  and  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  possessed  of  in¬ 
finitely  lengthier  pedigrees. 

And  yet,  somehow  or  another,  the  Cecils  hold  a  place 
in  the  story  of  England  that  is  almost  unrivalled  and 
absolutely  unsurpassed.  Why  is  it?  Is  it  personality? 
Is  it  charm?  Most  assuredly  it  is  not  the  latter.  Is  it 
magnetism?  What  is  it,  this  mysterious  hold  of  the  Cecils 
upon  the  mind  and  policies  of  England? 

It  is  an  amazingly  interesting  and  an  increasingly 
powerful  factor  in  human  life,  that  quality  of  personality; 
and  when  that  personality  extends  itself  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Cecils,  over  a  whole  family,  over  generations  of  men 
and  women,  when  it  enwraps  a  whole  nation;  when  it  is 
recognised  and  submitted  to  in  all  the  Chancelleries  of 
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Europe;  when  it  even  wins  admiration  and  respect  in 
Washington  and  the  Far  West  of  California,  it  takes  unto 
itself  something  of  the  attributes  and  quality  of  the  Divine. 

And  yet,  as  I  say,  since  Burleigh  solemnly  nodded  his 
head  at  the  Council  Table  of  Great  Elizabeth,  no  Cecil, 
up  to  the  coming  of  the  late  Marquis,  had  distinguished 
himself,  so  far  as  I  know',  in  any  shape  or  form  whatsoever 
in  the  annals  of  the  English  people. 

But  the  Cecilian  personality  is  there  today,  a  real, 
pungent,  vivid,  vital  factor  in  the  life,  even  the  tre¬ 
mendously  tumultuous  and  multitudinous  life,  of  Twentieth 
Century  England. 

I  know  but  little  of  the  family  myself,  but  during  the 
last  forty  years  or  so,  I  have  obtained  from  time  to  time 
personal  glimpses  of  the  Cecils  which  are  not  without  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  to  me,  individually,  anyway,  whatever 
they  may  be  to  other  people.  They  are  brief  and  fleeting 
it  is  true,  but  not  without  a  certain  quality  of  illumination 
and  illustration.  I  have  a  memory  in  the  early  eighties, 
a  very  pleasant  one,  of  a  short,  broad-shouldered,  thick¬ 
set,  smiling,  brown-bearded,  genial  personality,  w'ith  a  very 
considerable  sense  of  humour,  Lord  Arthur  Cecil,  a  half 
brother  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who,  if  he  were 
living  today,  would  himself  be  far  advanced  in  the  seven¬ 
ties.  At  that  period  he  was  in  the  stalwart  thirties,  very 
stalwart  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  for  he  was  so  im¬ 
mensely  powerful  that,  as  it  was  related  of  him,  he  could 
throw  a  bull  by  its  horns  and  bring  it  crashing  to  the 
ground. 

Like  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  he  was  a  great  eater  of 
meat,  and,  it  was  said,  on  the  very  best  authority, — his 
own, — that  he  could  unaided  despatch  a  wThole  leg  of 
mutton  at  a  sitting.  But,  unlike  Sir  Andrew,  it  had  not 
apparently  affected  his  wits  in  any  way,  for  he  was  always 
a  singularly  alert  and  interesting  conversationalist,  very 
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frequently  displaying  a  delicacy  of  thought  and  research 
and  an  innate  culture  of  which  one  ordinarily  would  never 
have  suspected  a  man  of  his  physical  build  possessing.  It 
was  the  Cecilian  touch  which  displayed  itself  inevitably 
as  a  wonderful  quality  of  redemption,  in  an  otherwise 
typical  John  Bull  personality. 

He  was,  as  are  most  of  the  Cecils,  a  singularly  direct 
and  uncompromising  man  and  very  direct  in  his  handling 
of,  what  would  be  to  many  people,  a  somewhat  awkward 
situation. 

I  remember  once  we  were  discussing,  he  and  I  and 
two  or  three  others,  the  rather  difficult  question  of  “tip¬ 
ping”  in  a  country  house,  and  one  of  the  party  had 
declared  that  things  were  getting  so  bad  in  that  direction 
that  it  was  a  less  expensive  and  a  far  less  anxious  and 
wprrying  procedure  for  a  poor  man  to  stay  at  an  hotel 
rather  than  at  a  big  country  house.  “There’s  the  butler 
you  have  to  tip,”  said  this  gentleman,  “and  the  footman 
who  valets  you  and  there’s  the  coachman,  and  above  all 
there’s  the  head-keeper.  And  the  poorer  you  are,  the 
more  sensitive  you  are  and  the  more  anxious  to  do  what 
you  think  the  others  are  doing  and  the  more  you  give, 
so  that  a  visit  of  four  or  five  days  costs  quite  as  much  as 
stopping  at  a  really  good  hotel  would  have  cost  you.” 

“Ah!  but,”  replied  Lord  Arthur,  “that’s  just  where  you 
make  the  mistake.  Don’t  try  to  keep  up  with  the  rich. 
Just  be  what  you  are, — a  poor  man.  Servants  are  human, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  and  they  understand,  and  they’ll  sym¬ 
pathise  with  the  man  who  is  frankly  and  unashamedly  poor 
and  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  anything  else.  I  am  poor  my¬ 
self,”  he  went  on,  “and  that  is  the  rule  I  have  always 
adopted. 

“Once  or  twice  I’ve  met  a  servant  who  was  not  as 
sympathetic  as  he  might  have  been,  but  I’ve  always  taught 
him  his  lesson.  I  remember  once,”  he  went  on  with  an 
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amused  chuckle  of  reminiscence,  “I  was  in  a  big  shoot  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  I  handed  the  head-keeper  a  couple 
of  sovereigns.  He  looked  at  them  very  sarcastically  and 
then  at  me  and  then  he  said,  ‘Beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord, 
but  I  never  take  anything  less  than  paper.’  I  looked  at 
him  and  said,  as  I  held  out  my  hand  for  the  coins,  ‘I  am 
sure  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons.  Let  me  have  those 
back  again.’  Which  he  gladly  did,  thinking  of  course  that 
I  was  fool  enough  and  weak  enough  and  snob  enough  to 
submit  to  his  infamous  extortionate  bullying.  But  no,  I 
pocketed  the  money  and  walked  off  without  another  word; 
but  I  taught  him  his  lesson !” 

I  used  to  see  a  little  of  Lord  William  Cecil’s  son  when 
he  was  on  the  Musical  Comedy  Stage,  in  the  years  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  Great  War.  He  was  curiously  different 
from  his  great  Uncle  Arthur  and  in  no  way  did  he  remind 
me  of  what  one  knew  and  had  heard  of  his  famous  grand¬ 
father  the  Prime  Minister  of  England;  but  what  impressed 
one  so  much  in  his  favour  was  his  modesty  as  to  his  own 
quite  remarkable  ability  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen 
to  follow.  He  was  absolutely  devoid  of  all  that  conceit 
and  self-consciousness  with  which  one  is  apt,  often  very 
unjustly,  to  endow  the  members  of  the  musical  and 
theatrical  profession,  and  especially  those  members  of  it, 
who  combine  the  two  professions  as  he  did.  But  it  was 
his  father,  the  late  recto**  of  Hatfield  and  now  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  who  really  impressed  me  with  a  sense  of  very 
genuine  and  definite  personality.  In  him  one  always  en¬ 
counters  that  quality  of  character,  that  peculiar  avatar  of 
humanity,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  which  is  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  in  the  Cecils  of  today. 

As  an  etcher’s  acid  bites  into  the  steel  plate  on  which 
he  is  working,  so  does  this  Cecilian  quality  bite  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  keen  student  and  observer  of  human 
nature. 
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It  is  a  quality  that  explains  much  of  that  curious 
'dominance  which  they  have  so  successfully  exercised  in  the 
political  life  of  England  for  the  last  fifty  years,  ever  since 
the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury  came  so  definitely  into  Eng¬ 
lish  public  life. 

It  is  a  dominance  which  is  so  penetrating  and  so  all- 
pervading  and  so  irresistible  and  inevitable  that  not  even 
the  most  harsh  and  rugged  of  the  Labour  Party  have  been 
able  to  shake  themselves  free  of  it,  or  to  ignore  it,  much 
less  to  defy  it,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

That  quality  which,  as  it  were,  surrounds  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  either  in  Parliament,  or  upon  the  platform  of  the 
great  annual  Church  Congress,  where  he  is  always  a  most 
popular  speaker,  with  an  air  of  spirituality,  an  atmosphere 
of  aloofness  which  is  not  attained  by  any  other  publicist 
of  the  day,  but  it  is  a  quality  in  which  he  and  his  brother 
William  and  his  brother  Robert  live  and  move  and  have 
their  daily  being,  very  often  much  to  the  confusion  of  their 
less  exalted  and  more  human  fellow  beings. 

Rough  and  shaggy  and  very  careless  in  his  outer  man, 
therein  greatly  resembling  his  distinguished  father,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  is  nevertheless  a  singularly  fine  type  of 
man  for  the  Anglican  Episcopate,  though  I  can  never  see 
or  talk  with  an  Anglican  Bishop,  and  I  have  known  at  least 
sixty  of  them,  more  or  less  intimately,  without  there  com¬ 
ing  into  my  mind,  in  somewhat  caustic  and  ironical  fashion 
indeed,  those  vivid  words  from  the  Scripture: 

“Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  also  is  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

I  always  wonder  to  myself  if  that  mind  really  is  in 
them. 

I  obtained  undoubted  glimpses  of  it  within  the  some¬ 
what  outstanding  personality  of  the  Rector  of  Hatfield 
during  a  lengthy  conversation  I  had  with  him  a  few  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 
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What  appealed  to  me  most  about  him  was  an  exceed¬ 
ing  sincerity  of  belief.  His  creed  in  his  Christ,  his  Church, 
his  family,  and  his  office  was  there,  for  all  the  world  to 
see,  crystallised  into  a  permanence  which  was  enviable  in 
the  highest  degree  to  any  one  who  lacks  that  assurance 
of  the  reality  and  stability  of  things  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  successful  man  of  affairs,  to  the  ecclesiastic  who 
would  fain  influence  his  fellow  men,  and  to  the  politician 
who  is  winning  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 

But  it  was  a  creed  and  an  assurance  of  personality  that 
was  based  on  long  descended  culture  and  tradition  and, 
even  more,  it  was  a  creed  and  a  personality  uplifted  by  a 
real  and  very  genuine  spirituality.  A  spirituality  that  was 
typical  of  and  that  has  characterised  the  best  type  of  An¬ 
glicanism  ever  since  the  days  of  George  Herbert,  Bishop 
Andrewes,  and  Bishop  Ken. 

A  spirituality,  which,  never  pushed  forward  in  any 
way,  was  yet  always  there  and  which  had  enabled  him  to 
encounter  that  other  far  different  type  of  spiritual  exis¬ 
tence,  that  of  the  Inland  China  Mission,  with  a  sense 
of  equality  and  sympathy  and  understanding  which  was 
quite  extraordinary  when  one  realises  how  very  different, 
in  many  other  respects, — and  almost  essential  respects, — 
those  missionaries  are  from  the  stiff  and  formal  high  and 
dry  Anglicanism  as  it  would  appear  to  them,  of  Lord 
William  Cecil. 

I  used  to  see  a  little  of  Raymond  Asquith,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  ex-Premier,  a  few  years  before  the  War,  and 
by  the  bye,  how  that  is  crystallising  into  a  great  national 
phrase !  and  I  was  considerably  impressed  by  and  interested 
in  a  personality  which  quite  obviously  promised  great 
things  in  the  future,  a  promise  which,  as  in  so  many  other 
sad  cases  in  our  English  life,  was  for  ever  cut  off  in  those 
fateful  years  of  fighting. 

He  appeared  to  me,  so  many,  many  years  his  senior, 
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to  be  of  the  very  best  type  of  young  Oxford  man,  a  type 
which  he  very  vividly  outlined  for  me  in  a  conversation 
that  we  once  had  on  the  subject. 

In  discussing  modern  University  life  at  Oxford  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  mention  to  him  what  Mr.  Froude  had  said  to 
me  in  1892  when  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University.  “The  young  fellows  at  Ox¬ 
ford,”  he  said  to  me,  “are  much  less  matured  than  the 
young  men  of  my  day  when  I  was  there  in  1840.  We 
were  much  more  men  of  the  world  at  their  age.  They 
have  an  enormous  number  of  exams,  to  get  through;  in¬ 
deed  I  wonder  how  they  can  do  it  at  all.  But  I  dislike 
their  light  reading, — Mark  Twain  and  all  that  stuff;  far 
inferior  to  Bulwer,  Scott,  and  the  old  heroes.” 

I  asked  Raymond  Asquith  how  that  compared  with  his 
opinion  of  Oxford.  “Weil,”  he  replied,  “there  was  fifty 
years  and  more  between  Froude’s  student  days  and  mine. 
In  a  way  of  course  he  was  right.  They  were  perhaps  more 
men  of  the  world;  certainly  in  the  hunting  field  and  in  the 
drawing  room  and  especially  the  dining  room,  and  ail  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  I  doubt  if  intellectually  they  were  really 
more  matured.  In  fact  I  don’t  believe  they  were  half  as 
matured  as  the  young  men  of  today.  There  is  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  men  at  Oxford  who  are  very  keenly  interested  in 
matters  that  would  not  have  made  the  least  appeal  to  the 
hard-hunting,  hard-drinking,  sporting  lot  there  in  the 
forties  and  that  would  have  even  been  beyond  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  very  erudite  set  that  gave  birth  to  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement.  There  is  a  curious  quality  of  mind, 
very  glittering,  very  enquiring,  very  cynical  and  critical, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  spirits 
at  the  University  today  which  I  am  convinced  would  have 
been  inconceivable  and  incomprehensible  to  the  men  of 
the  forties. 

“They  are  curiously  hard  these  young  men;  immensely 
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difficult  to  impress  and  often  quite  impossible  to  lead  and 
direct;  young  men  who  are  determined  to  think  things  out 
for  themselves.  Perhaps  too  much  determined  because 
they  are  not  quite  fair  or  just  or  reasonable  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  past.  But  this  is  in  their  anxiety  to  get  away 
from  any  suspicion  that  they  are  influenced  by  their  elders. 
Under  a  veil  of  indifference  they  are  immensely  interested 
in  life  and  literature.  And  this  results  in  a  very  consider¬ 
able  maturity  of  mind  and  thought,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  such  absolute  men  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Froude  con¬ 
sidered  them  to  be  in  his  undergraduate  days.  As  to  their 
literature,  well,  I  doubt  if  they  read  Mark  Twain  now  any 
more  than  they  do  Scott  or  Dickens  or  Bulwer  Lytton. 
Psychology  and  politics  appeal  to  them  much  more.” 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Alec  Yorke  is  still  in  that  land  of  the 
joyously  living  which  his  curiously  vital  and  sparkling 
presence  used  to  enlighten  so  notably  during  those  many 
years  when  he  was  equerry  or  some  other  high-placed 
official  in  the  Household  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
A  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Mr.  Yorke  was  by 
no  means  the  only  distinguished  member  of  his  family, 
all  of  them  singularly  outstanding  in  our  English  social 
life.  I  used  to  stay  with  one  of  them,  Charlie  Yorke,  in 
the  nineties  in  Ceylon,  where  he  wTas  a  tea-planter,  and  in 
those  days  it  took  a  man  of  powerful  stomach  and  even 
more  powerful  head  to  be  a  planter  in  Ceylon.  Charlie 
Yorke  nobly  maintained  his  end  of  the  stick  and  many  are 
the  yarns  of  him  and  his  adventures  in  that  land  of  spices 
and  of  happiness.  Poor  fellow!  I  believe  he  was  gored 
to  death  by  an  elephant  he  had  wounded  in  East  Africa. 
Then  of  course  there  was  that  delightful  little  lady,  Lady 
Susan  Yorke  whose  acting  used  to  give  such  pleasure  to 
thousands  of  people  in  the  society  of  the  late  nineties  and 
the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  none  of  them 
ever  surpassed  Alec  Yorke’s  recitations  or  his  imitations 
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of  well-known  people.  A  finer  elocutionist  I  have  never 
heard, — and  I  have  heard  them  all, — and  more  amusing 
mimicry  than  his  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive. 

I  can  never  forget  his  rendering  once  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe’s  world-famed  verses  “The  Bells,”  nor  had  I  dreamed 
it  possible  that  the  human  voice  was  capable  of  such  won¬ 
derful  chords,  such  vast  emotions,  such  a  range  of  sound, 
unless  it  was  actually  engaged  in  singing,  than  those  in 
which  he  indulged  on  that  occasion.  I  happened  that  night 
to  be  presiding  at  one  of  those  famous  Gordon  League 
Sunday  Evening  Concerts  which  the  Princess  Louise  and 
other  well-known  Society  people  of  the  day  wrere  giving 
for  the  benefit  of  the  very  poor  and  outcast  of  the  London 
slums  in  the  West  End;  this  was  in  the  very  late  eighties. 
The  audience,  which  consisted  of  royalties  and  Society 
people  of  every  description  and  also,  of  course,  of  at  least 
a  thousand  of  the  very  poorest  people  in  London,  listened 
to  him  enraptured.  It  was  a  magnificent  effort  and  a 
marvellous  one  coming  from  this  curious  Society  Pet, 
rouged  and  painted  and  got  up  to  the  wth,  who  neverthe¬ 
less  displayed,  even  in  that  brief  moment  of  elocution,  a 
depth  of  soul  and  a  power  of  appeal  to  suffering  humanity 
which  was  little  less  than  astounding  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  It  was  a  singular  and  an  illuminating  revelation 
of  the  most  unexpected  personality.  He  was  immensely 
popular  in  the  Society  of  those  days  and  he  was  always 
a  great  favourite  of  the  old  Queen,  though  on  one  occasion 
he  unwittingly  and  unintentionally  ran  it  very  close  with 
her.  As  I  say  he  was  a  famous  and  a  brilliant  mimic.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  he  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  in 
the  drawing  room  either  at  Windsor  or  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  with  a  life-like  imitation  of  Her  Majesty  herself, 
and  he  had  just  concluded  his"”entertainment  amid  a  roar 
of  delighted  and  appreciative  laughter  from  his  audience, 
all  of  whom  knew  Her  Majesty  well. 
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Suddenly,  to  the  horror  and  alarm  of  everyone  present, 
the  Queen  appeared  and,  quick  as  lightning,  she  asked  Mr. 
Alec  Yorke  what  he  had  been  saying  or  doing  to  amuse 
everybody  so  much.  Very  reluctantly,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  he  repeated  his  performance. 

All  that  the  Queen  said  was  simply  this : 

“We  are  not  amused.” 

“And  I  am  perfectly  certain  I  wasn’t,”  concluded  Mr. 
Alec  Yorke  in  telling  the  incident  to  some  of  his  friends 
on  the  following  day. 

I  recall  a  wonderful  group  of  Headmasters  of  our 
great  English  Public  Schools,  a  group  in  which  character 
and  personality  attained  a  dignity  and  a  prominence  such 
as  I  never  knew  equalled  in  all  my  experience.  For  I 
realised,  as  I  talked  with  these  men  individually  that  they 
were  indeed  and  in  truth  builders  of  Empire  such  as  could 
not  be  surpassed.  Edmund  Warre,  Headmaster  of  Eton, 
a  fine,  handsome,  upstanding  figure  of  a  man,  the  most 
typical  Headmaster  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  impressed 
me,  as  indeed  most  of  them  did,  not  so  much  by  his  deep 
scholarship,  as  by  the  far-reaching  nature  of  his  scope,  the 
variety  of  his  mind,  and  his  singularly  graceful  outlook 
upon  literature  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general. 
And  above  all  by  his  subtle,  curious  insight  into  human 
nature.  In  a  singular  fashion  he  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
in  the  very  highest  sense  of  the  word,  to  his  finger  tips. 
A  man  bound  to  exercise  an  influence  of  the  most  profound 
kind  upon  the  young  lives  and  minds  committed  to  his 
care, — lives  and  minds  which  in  after  years  would  have 
the  control  of  England  and  the  Empire  almost  entirely 
committed  to  them. 

Dr.  Haig  Brown  of  Charterhouse  was  a  delightfully 
mellow,  humorous  and  cultured  personality;  a  man  with 
a  faculty  for  the  writing  of  delicate  little  French  sonnets 
and  yet  a  man,  who  more  than  any  other  man,  put  himself 
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at  the  head  of  his  great  and  historic  school  in  all  their 
athletic  contests  and  games. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Marlborough,  a  shaggy,  kindly  figure, 
and  extraordinarily  distinguished  by  reason  of  his  out¬ 
standing  personality,  appealed  to  me  mainly  for  his  won¬ 
derful  humanness;  a  man  with  a  vivid  and  a  sympathetic 
insight  into  and  appreciation  of  boy  character  and  nature. 

Edward  Bowen  of  Harrow,  of  whom  his  great  chief, 
Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  the  famous  Master  of  Trinity,  said 
to  a  friend  once:  “What  would  Harrow  be  without  Ed¬ 
ward  Bowen?”  exercised  over  long  generations  of  boys  an 
influence  such  as  few  men  have  ever  been  able  to  bring 
to  bear  even  upon  solitary  individuals.  He  it  was  who 
wrote  many  of  Harrow’s  famous  school  songs,— “Forty 
Years  On”  and  the  like  songs, — which  are  known  and 
sung  all  over  the  world  today  and  which,  in  themselves, 
have  helped  to  build  men  up  and  make  them  fit  and  strong 
for  the  great  work  of  the  Empire. 

There  was  Dr.  Mo'oerly,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  once 
Headmaster  of  Winchester,  perhaps  the  greatest  school 
that  has  ever  existed,  a  man  of  striking  character  and  the 
most  rigid  uprightness  of  life.  A  little  inclined  to  be 
narrow  perhaps  in  certain  aspects  of  life  and  very  severe 
in  his  general  outlook,  but  a  man  of  supremely  noble 
personality. 

There  were  many  others,  but  these  men,  some  of  w7hom 
I  knew  well, — for  Edward  Bowen  lived  much  in  my 
father’s  parish  and  I  often  met  Dr.  Warre  and  Dr.  Haig 
Brown, — impressed  me  above  all  others  by  their  con¬ 
spicuous  outstandingness  amid  their  fellow  men.  In  fact, 
all  the  headmasters  I  have  met  from  time  to  time, — as 
many  as  twenty  at  least, — gave  me  a  surprising  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  especially  the  nature  and  being 
and  inner  conformation  of  the  high  class  Englishman  at 
its  very  best.  They  were  one  and  all  of  them  great  English- 
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men  who  realised  that  they  were  builders  of  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  England  that  was  to  be.  And  what  delighted 
me  more  than  anything  else  about  them  was  the  rare 
delicacy  of  their  scholarship  and  their  fine  sense  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  literature  generally,  and  the  remarkably 
widely  diffused  nature  of  their  knowledge. 

I  have  met  several  of  their  compeers  here  in  America; 
notably  President  Eliot  with  whom  I  lunched  once  at  Har¬ 
vard  in  1891,  and  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  the  very  recent 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  Berkeley  whose  guest  I  was  for 
several  delightful  days  three  years  ago,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  lecturing  in  the  University  Hall,  when  he  kindly 
took  the  chair  for  me. 

Dr.  Gayley,  whose  work  in  English  literature  and 
poetry  is  as  well  known  and  as  much  appreciated  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  is  here,  impressed  me  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  as  did  the  Englishmen  of  wrhom 
I  have  just  been  writing. 

He  very  closely  resembled  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  our  great  University  Dons,  not  only  in  his 
scholarly  attainments,  but  in  his  wfide  and  genial  survey 
of  the  world  of  human  effort  and  energy.  Such  a  man 
as  that  must  exercise  a  great  and  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
future  of  American  manhood.  It  is  an  influence  that  is 
more  essential  in  a  comparatively  new  country,  necessarily 
lacking  in  the  traditions  and  magnificent  history  of  older 
lands,  than  it  is  even  with  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Men  like  Gayley,  or  President  Eliot  or  Professor 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  the  Head  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  in  New  York,  a  man  like  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler,  are  amongst  the  chief  assets  of  a  nation.  I  do  not 
exaggerate,  nor  will  I  be  misunderstood  when  I  say,  both 
of  them,  and  of  such  men  all  over  the  civilised  globe: 
“The  world  were  dark  but  for  their  light.”  Only  I  do 
not  think  the  world  realises  the  men  they  really  are;  nor 
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do  they  sufficiently  appreciate  their  magnificent  services. 
Certainly  they  do  not  here  in  America ! 

I  remember  a  lovely  summer  morning  in  1892  with 
Mr.  Froude  in  his  garden  at  Salcombe  down  in  Devon¬ 
shire, — a  garden  that  overlooked  a  long  stretch  of  glitter¬ 
ing  ocean,  the  very  sea  in  which  his  ancestors  used  to  sail 
with  Drake  and  Frobisher.  Down  the  hill-side  behind  us 
straggled  a  row  of  houses  which  had  last  been  repaired , 
not  built,  in  the  days  of  Edward  III,  and  wherein  were 
born  many  of  the  heroes  who  chased  the  Spanish  Armada 
to  her  damnation. 

Mr.  Froude,  a  tall,  very  handsome,  sun-browned  man, 
loose-limbed  and  athletic,  even  then  for  all  his  seventy- 
four  years  of  life,  clad  in  an  easy-fitting  summer  suit  of 
grey,  had  just  that  very  week  been  appointed  Regius 
Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  and  he  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  intense  interest  and  pleasure  to  returning  to  the 
University  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  in  the  early 
forties. 

“I  can’t  think  why  Lord  Salisbury  has  appointed  me,” 
he  very  modestly  said,  “but  I  am  very  glad  he  did.”  And 
then  he  continued:  “It  will  be  very  curious  going  back 
there  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  Blathwayt.  My  last  con¬ 
nection  with,  and  my  chief  memory  of,  Oxford  is  when  they 
publicly  burned  my  book,  ‘The  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  in  the 
College  Quadrangle.  I  was  then  regarded  as  a  heretic 
of  the  most  dreadful  description,  and  now  I  am  returning 
as  Regius  Professor  of  History!  It  is  a  curious  turn  in 
the  wheel  of  Fate  for  me.” 

I  have  a  deeply  interesting  memory  of  Tennyson  who, 
with  his  brothers,  and  my  father  and  his  brothers,  went 
to  the  same  school  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century. 
A  splendid,  stately  figure,  tall  and  massive,  with  a  mag¬ 
nificently  domed  forehead;  shaggy  and  at  first  glimpse 
perhaps  rather  untidy  looking,  with  his  big  loose  white 
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collar,  his  flapping  hat,  and  his  general  air  of  proud  in¬ 
souciance.  He  and  my  father  made  a  remarkable  couple 
as  they  stood  before  the  fire  in  my  mother’s  drawing  room, 
one  day  in  the  very  late  eighties,  talking  over  their  old 
schooldays.  “Do  you  remember  ‘Horrible  Hobart,’  as 
we  used  to  call  him;  what  an  ugly  chap  he  was;  didn’t  he 
do  something  remarkable  in  later  life?”  “Yes,”  replied 
my  father,  “he  became  Hobart  Pasha  and  head  of  the 
'Turkish  Navy  at  Constantinople.”  The  poet’s  eyes 
wandered  round  the  room  until  they  rested  upon  a  rather 
fine  steel  engraving  representing  an  elderly  clergyman, 
clad  in  cap  and  gown  and  looking  the  typical  English  Head¬ 
master  to  the  life. 

“Why,  that’s  old  Waite,”  cried  Lord  Tennyson.  “Ah ! 
many  a  thrashing  I’ve  had  from  him.  I  had  to  go  to  bed 
once  for  a  week  he  beat  me  so  unmercifully  for  a 
false  quantity.  I  don’t  think  parents  would  stand  it  now¬ 
adays.  They  are  inclined  to  be  over-sentimental  now,  but 
poor  old  Waite  overdid  severity  altogether  in  my  time.” 

“Yes,”  replied  my  father,  “but  he  regretted  it  in  later 
^.days.  I  remember  his  saying  so  to  me  long  after  I  was 
grown  up.” 

He  admired  the  cup  out  of  which  he  was  drinking  his 
tea  and  was  deeply  interested  when  my  mother  told  him 
that  it  belonged  to  a  service  she  had  had  all  her  life  and 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  she  was  a  very  little  girl,  had 
drunk  out  of  that  very  cup.  “And  now,  Lord  Tennyson,” 
she  smilingly  added,  “it  is  more  valuable  than  ever!” 

The  wind  was  rising  and  vast  clouds  were  pouring  in 
from  the  Needles  and  over  the  high  chalk  cliffs  of  Fresh¬ 
water,  as  the  poet,  wrapping  his  mantle  close  around  him, 
took  leave  of  my  father.  The  new  moon,  setting  almost 
bronze  red  in  the  stormy,  wind-swept  sky,  drew  the  poet’s 
attention  at  once  and  he  turned  to  my  father  with  a  remark 
that  displayed,  not  only  his  marvellously  keen  powers  of 
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perception,  but  also  a  very  obvious  knowledge  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  in  which  he  manifestly  was  deeply  interested. 

Strangers  were  very  frightened  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
partly  owing  to  the  almost  mythic  atmosphere  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  and  the  tremendous  traditions  of  half 
a  century  of  superb  literary  accomplishment  that  he  had 
gathered  to  himself,  and  partly  due  to  the  intrinsic  majesty 
of  the  man’s  personality.  He  was  to  me,  and  he  still 
remains,  the  greatest  person  I  have  ever  known,  but  for 
all  his  assumed  gruffness  of  demeanour  and  his  very  blunt, 
outspoken  manner,  his  was  the  tenderest  heart,  the 
most  beautiful  disposition  that  a  man  could  possess. 
As  my  father  once  said  of  him,  “He  always  reminds  me 
of  his  own  King  Arthur,  one  of  the  most  knightly  figures 
that  has  ever  descended  into  modern  times.”  Reserved 
and  self-contained  and  shy  and  innately  modest  and  shrink¬ 
ing  from  the  ordinary  world,  as  was  the  characteristic, 
deep-seated  in  either  man,  both  Lord  Tennyson  and  my 
father  were  curiously  alike  in  certain  old-fashioned  and 
long-established  respects  and  each  regarded  the  other  with 
a  respect,  which  lost  none  of  its  value  from  the  fact  that 
neither  of  them  had  much  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  with 
that  modern  world  which  was  so  rapidly  displacing  that 
more  ancient  order  of  things  in  which  they  had  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  beings,  long  years  before. 

A  very  different  type  of  man,  and  yet,  in  his  way, 
equally  typical  and  almost  as  much  out  of  the  common 
run,  was  Lord  Charles  Beresford  of  whom  I  used  to  see 
a  great  deal  in  the  nineties.  A  typical  sailor  and  a  splendid 
Irishman,  with  his  curly  hair,  his  fine,  massive,  ruddy, 
clean-shaven  face,  his  laughing  blue  eyes  and  his  won- 
drously  pearly  teeth,  the  most  beautiful  teeth  I  ever  saw 
in  a  man,  Lord  Charles  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
figures  in  London  society  that  even  kaleidoscopic  and 
prolific  London  has  ever  produced. 
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And  a  well-read  man  too,  though  naturally  enough  he 
never  made  the  slightest  pretensions  to  scholarship.  But 
I  was  often  astonished  at  his  wide  range  of  information 
and  his  frequent  revelations  of  unsuspected  familiarity  in 
varied  departments  of  what  would  be  considered  distinctly 
literary  phases  of  life.  Perhaps  not  so  astonishing  after 
all  when  one  reflects  that  his  father,  who  died  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  was  a  clergyman  in  the  days  when  the  clerical 
profession  and  high  scholarship  almost  invariably  went 
together. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  about  his  own  profession, — the 
sea, — and  few  men  knew  the  Navy,  down  to  its  veriest 
details,  as  he  did.  I  remember  once,  talking  with  me,  he 
showed  me,  in  a  series  of  wonderful  diagrams  and  tabu¬ 
lated  statements,  a  vast  collection  of  matter  dealing  with 
every  single  Navy  in  the  world,  so  that  there  was  not  a 
battleship  belonging  to  any  nation,  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  last  detail.  And  this  information  he  had  gath¬ 
ered,  with  immense  labour,  during  the  three  previous 
years. 

I  know  many  people  used  to  think  him  very  flighty 
and  shallow  and  uninformed,  but  to  me  he  appeared  to 
be  quite  the  reverse,  and  I  can  vouch  for  one  thing  ab¬ 
solutely.  Years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
Charles  Beresford  foretold  it  with  an  accuracy  that  was 
amazing.  He  was  always  a  forcible  and  an  interesting 
conversationalist.  One  conversation  I  remember  well  that 
took  place  after  luncheon  one  day.  A  young  relative  of 
his  at  the  table  had  made  some  disparaging  remarks  about 
the  middle  classes.  He  took  it  up  at  once.  “Look  here, 
Jack,”  said  he,  “you  are  not  fair  to  the  middle  classes. 
Remember  there  are  middle  classes  and  middle  classes. 
Many  of  my  best  friends  in  the  Services  are  from  the 
so-called  middle  classes  and  I  assure  you  that  they  are  all, 
men  and  women  alike,  of  the  very  highest  type  possible.  I 
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don’t  mean  nature’s  gentlemen ,  who  are  often  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  people  to  meet,  but  they  are  the  finest  bred, 
finest  mannered  and  often  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the 
finest  looking  people  in  the  whole  community.  Now  our  class 
is  frequently  made  up  of  people  who  possess  neither  minds, 
morals,  nor  manners.  Upon  my  word !”  he  cried  out,  “how 
on  earth  anyone  could  regard  so  and  so  and  so  and  so  and 
so  and  so,”  and  he  named  three  noblemen,  very  much  in 
the  public  eye  at  the  time,  “as  being  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
imagine.  Why,  they  are  cads  to  their  finger  tips.  Now 
the  people  I  speak  of,  people  of  the  so-called  middle 
classes,  are  what  I  consider  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  of  the  word.  They  don’t  fail  in  a 

single  detail.  England  would  be  in  a  d - d  bad  way 

but  for  some  of  her  middle  classes.  Absolutely  the  finest 
people  I  know,  and  as  half  of  my  best  friends  come  from 
them,  I  knowT  what  I  am  talking  about.” 

Hugh  Price  Hughes,  the  famous  Methodist  of  the 
nineties,  was  one  of  the  most  notable  men,  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  that  I  have  ever  met.  I  knew  him  fairly  well,  but 
I  confess  I  never  liked  him.  At  the  same  time  I  gladly 
concede  that  he  was  quite  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
ever  known. 

A  splendid,  flashing  nature  with  a  spirit  that  burned 
through  his  flesh;  a  Toledo  blade  that  wore  through  the 
thin  scabbard  in  which  it  was  concealed. 

A  little  unhuman, — not  inhuman,  but  unhuman, — in 
his  outlook  on  life  and  the  world,  for  which  by  the  bye, 
he  was  much  too  righteous!  I  do  not  say  “good.”  He 
was  too  righteous  for  the  ordinary  man  of  humanity  alto¬ 
gether.  And  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  helped  to 
make  me  dislike  him,  though  perforce  I  greatly  admired 
the  man.  We  had  many  bitter  arguments  together,  for 
we  differed  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject.  Our  out¬ 
looks  on  life  were  so  totally  different.  Though  a  singu- 
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larly,  indeed  a  fiercely  pure-liviilg  man,  he  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  obsessed  by  the  subject  of  sex.  He  never 
viewed  any  question  apparently  but  from  the  sex  point  of 
view,  and  he  was  fanatic  on  the  whole  subject.  Now  the 
ordinary  man  of  the  world  is,  with  all  his  defects,  to  do 
him  justice,  very  rarely  obsessed  by  sex.  He  possesses 
on  the  whole,  if  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  decent  fellow,  a 
very  tolerably  clean  and  wholesome  mind.  The  Puritan 
fanatic  very  often  does  not.  He  has  denied  himself  so 
much  and  for  so  long  that  it  is  simply  a  physical  impos¬ 
sibility  for  him  to  preserve,  in  all  its  purity,  the  mens  saita 
in  corpore  sano.  His  physical  abstentions  react  very 
dangerously  upon  his  mind.  Hence  a  diseased  and  morbid 
and  often  a  very  unclean  outlook  upon  life;  a  constant 
and  most  unwholesome  dwelling  upon  sex  and  the  question 
of  sex.  The  other  day  I  was  seated  in  a  Hollywood  draw¬ 
ing-room.  There  were  two  or  three  very  pretty  and 
innocent  statuettes  of  naked  women  scattered  about  the 
room. 

Two  Methodist  women  let  themselves  go  to  such  an 
extent  upon  these  innocent  and  unfortunate  objets  d’ art 
that  the  whole  company  was  disconcerted,  and  I  became 
the  bull’s  eye  of  the  target  of  these  two  Puritan  dames 
when  I  ventured  to  assert  that  for  the  life  of  me  I  could 
see  no  harm  in  them,  and  that  it  appeared  very  much  to 
my  mind  that  they  must  discern  in  them  evils  which  were 
not  apparent  to  the  ordinary,  healthy,  clean-minded  man 
or  woman  of  the  world. 

So  it  was  with  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  His  sex  mania 
knew  no  bounds.  He  horrified  me  once,  when  we  were 
discussing  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  same  standard 
of  morals  for  men  and  women,  by  declaring  that  it  would 
grieve  him  more  that  his  son  should  fall  from  the  strict 
paths  of  virtue  than  his  daughter! 

Which  to  me  was  simply  an  astounding  statement. 
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He  was  a  curious  mixture.  For  one  thing  he  had  a 
very  strong  vein  of  vanity  and  conceit  running  through  his 
whole  system.  A  very  intimate  friend  of  his  told  me  once 
that  he  spent  the  whole  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  attend  the  King’s  Levee  posturing  in  his  Geneva 
gown,  and  rehearsing  his  bow  to  the  King  in  front  of  a 
huge  looking-glass. 

He  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  admiring  dis¬ 
senting  females  whose  ferocity  knew  no  bounds  if  you  even 
dared  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of  an  element  of  clay  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  composition  of  their  idol’s  feet. 

But  all  great  men  have  their  weaknesses.  Fie  was 
quarrelsome  too.  On  one  occasion  I  had  arranged  to  go 
as  lecturer  to  one  of  Sir  Henry  Lunn’s  great  touring  par¬ 
ties  to  Palestine.  One  night  I  got  a  message  over  the 
'phone  from  Lunn  who  besought  me  in  agonised  tones  to 
change  my  date  and  go  with  the  next  party.  “Hugh  Price 
Hughes  wants  to  go  on  the  16th,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
:jf  you  are  together  one  of  you  will  come  back  a  dead 
man.” 

In  the  end  I  went  alone,  as  Hugh  Price  Plughes  was 
detained  unavoidably  in  England. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  news  came  to  me  of  his  un¬ 
timely  and  deeply  lamented  death,  I  sorrowed  as  one  who 
mourns  the  departure  of  a  splendid  man.  He  was  a  great 
and  heroic  soul  and  the  world  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
if  it  were  full  of  Hugh  Price  Hugheses. 

Only  I  should  like  to  go  to  Heaven  first ! 

Barrett  Wendell,  the  Flarvard  Professor,  always 
struck  me  as  being  rather  affected  and  more  English  even 
than  the  English  themselves,  and  he  was  inclined  to  be 
distinctly  “precious”  in  his  outlook  on  things  literary;  but 
he  was  quite  extraordinarily  interesting  and  well-informed 
and  delightfully  courteous  in  his  bearing.  I  can  never 
forget  the  first  day  I  entered  the  Tavern  Club  in  Boston 
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in  1891.  I  sat  down  at  an  isolated  table  to  take  my  lonely 
luncheon.  Suddenly  Barrett  Wendell,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  in  my  life  before,  rose  from  the  midst  of  a  large 
group  of  men  lunching  at  the  centre  table,  and  came  over 
and  introduced  himself,  and  asked  me  to  join  himself  and 
his  friends,  and  indeed  be  his  guest  for  the  afternoon. 
It  was  such  a  kindly  deed  and  so  characteristic  of  his 
delightful  nature,  as  I  grew  to  know  and  love  it  in  later 
years,  and  it  was  such  a  keen  and  vivid  difference  from 
anything  of  the  kind  that  could  possibly  have  occurred  to 
me  in  my  own  country. 

My  English  friends,  who  know  English  Club  life  and 
etiquette,  can  scarcely  be  annoyed  with  me  for  saying  this, 
because  they  knowr  well  how  true  it  is,  though  they  do  not 
realise,  many  of  them,  how  disgraceful  a  slur  our  typical 
Club  etiquette  is  upon  any  professedly  civilised  peoples. 
I  gladly  own,  however,  that  Englishmen  abroad,  and 
notably  Anglo-Indians,  have  a  sense  of  and  they  exercise 
a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  hospitality  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  even  by  the  Americans. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  my  life,  and 
one  of  the  things  of  which  I  am  really  proud  to  speak, 
that  I  knew  Barrett  Wendell. 

I  have  called  this  chapter,  peeps  into  personality,  I 
will  close  the  chapter  with  two  peeps  into  the  personalities 
of  people  I  only  met  for  a  few  brief  moments  and  they, 
people  of  whose  very  names  I  am  ignorant  to  this  hour. 

One  night  in  1912,  very  late,  I  was' returning  in  the 
Tube  from  a  dinner  party.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
other  people  in  the  car,  most  of  them,  like  myself,  in  even¬ 
ing  dress. 

At  Dover  Street  Station,  a  youngish  man  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  got  into  the  carriage.  They  were, 
quite  obviously,  of  the  very  lowest  dregs  of  the  community. 
Almost  in  rags,  very  dirty,  almost  unbelievably  so,  and 
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evidently  people  buried  in  the  very  depths  of  poverty. 
The  smartly  dressed  crowd  rather  dfew  within  themselves. 
But  gradually,  and  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  in¬ 
credible  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  gradually  a  curious  in¬ 
definable  change  came  softly  over  the  whole  scene.  These 
people,  these  poor  waifs  and  outcasts,  were  of  such  as¬ 
tonishingly  delightful  and  winning  natures ;  there  was  such 
an  indefinable  atmosphere  of  charm  about  them,  they  ir¬ 
radiated  such  an  influence  of  love  and  goodwill;  that 
people,  myself  included,  sat  astounded. 

It  reminded  me  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome’s  famous  and 
unforgettable  play,  “The  Servant  In  The  House.” 

One  felt  ashamed  of  one’s  own  comparatively  petty 
nature;  one  longed  for  their  whole  nature,  for  the  wonder¬ 
ful  personality  in  which  each  one  of  them  was  wrapt;  one 
realised  that,  for  a  moment,  one  had  come  into  contact 
with  the  very  elect  of  God  Himself. 

And  when  they  got  out  at  West  Kensington,  we  looked 
at  one  another  and  a  lady  turned  to  me  and  said:  “Did 
you  ever  see  such  wonderful  people?” 

And  indeed  I  never  had. 

And  one  more  glimpse,  and  curiously  enough,  in  the 
Railway  again.  It  was  on  Christmas  Eve,  1916,  late  in 
the  evening  and  the  car  was  full  of  people,  some  of  them 
obviously  of  the  highest  social  position,  for  it  was  at  a 
period  when  no  one  was  allowed  to  drive  a  car. 

We  were  in  the  very  depth  of  War.  At  Victoria 
Station, — a  station  consecrated  with  tears  and  memories 
and  tenderest  love  for  ever  to  the  English  people, — a  poor 
worn-out  soldier,  fresh  from  the  trenches,  with  the  mud 
and  slime  of  the  trenches  all  over  him,  staggered  into  the 
car;  beneath  his  tin  helmet  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  an 
ashen  face,  sunken  eyes  in  which  gleamed  all  the  sorrow 
and  horror  and  tragedy  of  three  years  of  battle;  he  was 
hung  about  from  head  to  foot  with  all  his  belongings,  as 
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the  soldiers  necessarily  were  in  those  days.  A  tired,  lonely, 
sorrow-stricken  young  wife  wearily  dragged  herself  in 
after  him  and  a  little  child,  clutching  one  or  two  Christmas 
toys  which  his  father  had  just  given  him,  clung  to  his 
mother’s  side. 

Simultaneously  the  whole  of  that  fashionable  crowd 
rose  to  its  feet,  and  one  splendid,  stately,  elderly  woman 
stepped  forward  and  offered,  nay  she  pushed  the  soldier 
into  her  seat.  I  offered  her  mine  and  she  looked  at  me 
and  with  an  emotion  I  can  never  forget,  and  with  lips 
which  would  quiver,  despite  all  her  brave  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  she  managed  to  stutter  out,  “No;  let  me  stand 
for  him.  I  have  lost  myself  twenty-six  relations  already.” 

I  never  knew  her  name,  but  I  shall  never  forget  her 
personality  and  that  glimpse  of  a  rarely  fine  and  suffering 
nature  will  be  with  nie  to  the  end, — a  splendid  memory 
of  the  Soul  of  England,  at  its  noblest  and  its  best. 

What  a  curious  factor  in  this  life  of  ours  is  this  same 
personality  of  which  I  have  been  Writing  and  which  exer¬ 
cises  so  vast  an  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men.  Each 
single  personality  so  different  from  the  other,  “voyaging 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone,”  and  yet,  in  the 
aggregate-,  massing  up  into  all  that  we  know  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  this  mighty  world  of  effort,  energy,  thought  and 
accomplishment. 


CHAPTER  IV 


“THE  FOUNTAIN-LIGHT  OF  ALL  OUR  DAY” 

T  DO  not  think  that  the  generality  of  modem  parents 
attach  nearly  enough  importance  to  the  question  of 
character  and  character-formation  in  the  education  and 
bringing  up  of  their  children.  They  do  not  sufficiently 
realise  the  delicately  sensitive  and  extraordinarily  impres¬ 
sionable  texture  of  the  child-mind,  as  highly  sensitised  in¬ 
deed  as  a  photographic  plate  and  startlingly  swift  to 
register  every  single  impression, — an  impression  which  you 
must  remember  is  indelible  through  all  the  after  years  of 
life,  never  mind  how  far  extended  or  how  varied  or  how 
complex  that  life  may  be. 

A  child’s  memories  always  remain,  and  how  stupendous 
is  their  influence  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

I  came  across  these  delightful  lines  of  Wordsworth’s 
this  morning;  don’t  they  appeal  to  you  and  don’t  you  agree 
With  me  that,  to  a  great  extent,  they  explain  and  give  the 
keynote  to  most  of  our  lives,  happy  or  unhappy? 

“Those  first  affections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day.” 

In  my  own  case  I  have  proved  their  truth  a  hundred 
times  over.  The  whole  of  my  life  is  saturated  with  “those 
first  affections,  those  shadowy  recollections,”  which  carry 
me  back,  as  it  were,  almost  to  the  beginning  of  things  and 
which,  for  me,  at  all  events,  constitute  the  main  charm  and 
romance  of  life. 
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I  remember,  for  instance,  that  the  first  book  I  ever 
read  to  myself  was  Marryat’s  “Masterman  Ready,”  the 
story,  you  remember,  of  an  English  family  who  were  cast 
away  upon  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  and  who  were  specially 
guarded  and  looked  after  by  an  old  sailor  who  had  been 
wrecked  with  them,  Masterman  Ready. 

Well,  that  story,  in  one  shape  and  another,  has  been 
with  me  all  my  life;  it  has  entered  into  its  very  warp  and 
woof,  and,  like  a  thread  of  glittering  silk  and  gold,  it  Fas 
bound  me  to  the  years  that  are  so  long  dead  and  to  the 
days  that  are  no  more. 

I  can  never  hear  the  palm  trees  clashing  their  huge 
branches  or  tossing  in  an  Indian  ocean  breeze,  which  also 
flings  upon  the  silver  sands  a  great  green  glittering  snow¬ 
capped  wave,  without  a  memory  of  the  pretty  pictures  in 
that  book  which  my  father  gave  me  to  read,  somewhere  in 
the  early  sixties. 

And  then  I  recall  my  dear  mother’s  stories  to  me  of 
Charlemagne  and  Clovis  and  St.  Louis  of  France,  and  that 
dreadful  dog  of  Montargis  of  which  she  used  to  read  to 
me  in  Mrs.  Markham’s  history.  And  I  think  of  her  ex¬ 
planation  to  me  of  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene,”  and  the 
glimpses  she  used  to  give  me  into  Walter  Scott’s  marvellous 
romances;  why,  “Ivanhoe”  and  “Kenilworth”  are  as  vivid 
to  me  now  as  they  were  when  she  read  to  me  about  Bois 
Guilbert  and  Robin  Hood  and  Athelstane  and  poor  Amy 
Robsart  and  the  gallant  Leicester,  long,  long  ago. 

Have  you  read  “The  Education  of  Henry  Adams”? 
In  that  book, — the  memoirs  of  one  of  that  distinguished 
family  of  worthies  who  have  so  enriched  the  life  and  con¬ 
dition  of  these  United  States  and  who,  indeed,  have  so  con¬ 
tributed  to  and  have  so  helped  to  give  them  history  and 
traditions  and  a  place  under  the  sun, — you  can  trace,  step 
by  step,  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of  a  stern  and 
strenuous  man,  but  a  man  who  at  all  times  was  open  to 
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and  susceptible  to  the  lighter  and  more  beautiful  aspects 
of  human  life,  as  we  gather  surely  enough  from  his  medita¬ 
tions  on  the  growth  of  that  exquisite  mediaeval  poem  in 
stone,  the  cathedral  at  Chartres. 

But  in  the  life  of  Henry  Adams  you  realise  the 
splendour  of  those  Puritan  convictions  which  cradled  his 
earliest  years  and  which,  unconsciously,  were  modified  in 
later  life,  but  which  never  ceased  to  exercise  a  certain 
gracious  controlling  influence  even  to  the  end. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  can  remember  Cardinal  Gibbons 
telling  me  that  one  of  the  great  influences  of  his  life  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  read  his  Bible  every  day  and  Cardinal 
Manning  astonished  me  one  day,  beyond  all  measure, 
when  he,  the  great  ultramontane  prince  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  laid  his  hand  upon  my  knee  and  said:  “I  was 
brought  up  by  Evangelical  parents  and  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  my  early  training  nor  ceased  to  thank  God  for  it.” 

Surely,  the  strongest  and  most  vivid  and  most  enduring 
impressions  we  receive  are  the  earliest  impressions, — those 
first  affections,  those  shadowy  recollections  of  which 
Wordsworth  so  beautifully  speaks. 

I  can  never  see  the  great  white  clouds  clambering  out 
of  the  horizon  into  the  spacious  blue  of  the  heavens,  and 
casting  their  exquisite  purple  shadows  over  the  widespread 
plain  of  the  sea,  or  flitting  across  the  rugged  slopes  of 
mountain  or  of  down,  without  recalling  those  delightful 
little  oil  or  water  colours  of  my  father’s. 

It  was  as  I  stood  at  his  side  while  he  painted,  that 
I  first  began  to  realise  and  to  revel  in  the  wonder  and 
the  mystery  of  colour;  and  so  thoroughly  have  those  child¬ 
ish  memories  and  recollections  sunk  into  my  mind  that 
they  have  coloured,  literally  coloured  and  saturated  as  well 
as  suggested  and  indicated  my  whole  blend  and  trend  of 
thought.  Life  for  me,  without  those  readings  from  my 
mother,  and  bereft  of  the  memory  of  those  summer  after- 
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noons  with  my  father  and  his  paint  brush,  would  have 
been  a  totally  different  thing  from  what  it  actually  has 
been;  it  would  have  been  without  the  romance  that,  like 
a  mist  laden  with  gold  dust,  hangs  round  the  life  and  recol¬ 
lection  of  every  happy  child. 

Just  as  the  memory  of  my  dear  mother  playing  Men¬ 
delssohn  or  Beethoven  or  Grieg,  of  whose  music  she  was 
so  fond,  brings  me  to  a  realisation  that  that  also  was  ojne 
of  those  things  that  made  for  the  refinement  of  my  early 
thought  and  life.  And  surely  you  must  acknowledge  that 
such  memory  far  out-heralds  and  surpasses  the  memory 
that  so  many  a  child  of  today  will  carry  throughout  all 
its  after  life,  of  some  horrible  jazz  band  with  an  added 
vision  of  its  mother,  in  a  skirt  down  to  her  waist  and  up 
to  her  knees,  jigging  up  and  down  to  its  hideous  and 
delirious  strains.  What  a  memory  for  a  little  child! 

But  in  a  far  deeper  sense  it  appears  to  me  that  one’s 
childhood  projects  itself  into  the  full  blaze  of  the  mid 
years  of  life  and  onward  and  onward  even  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun. 

It  is  those  shadowy  recollections  of  the  most  sacred 
moments  of  existence,  those  moments  that  every  happy 
child  recalls  through  life,  the  moments  at  a  mother’s  knee, 
when  one  first  began,  ever  so  dimly,  to  realise  that  there 
is  a  something  without  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  that  there  is  a  wondrous  sanctity  in  the  air  we  breathe 
which  is  not  visible  save  to  the  eye  of  faith,  which  does 
not  manifest  itself  only  and  excepting  to  the  pure  heart  of 
a  little  child. 

Don’t  you  remember  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  charming  child 
verses  which  Lisa  Lehman  has  set  to  such  exquisite  music: 

“When  my  goodnights  and  praj'ers  are  said, 

And  I  am  safe  tucked  up  in  bed, 

I  know  my  guardian  angel  stands 
And  holds  my  soul  between  his  hands.” 
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Such  “first  affections,  such  shadowy  recollections,”  as 
those  at  which  I  have  hinted,  and  which,  thank  God,  are 
mine  in  full  abundance,  such  memories  must  have  an  in¬ 
finitely  more  wonderful  and  more  abiding  and  more 
blessed  influence,  not  only  upon  the  immediate  mind  of 
the  child,  but  upon  all  its  after  days,  than  the  memories 
of  a  child,  utterly  and  absolutely  neglected  and  ignored 
by  its  mother,  as  so  many  children  are  neglected  today  by 
the  fashionable  mothers  in  Belgravia  or  Grosvenor  Square 
or  Fifth  Avenue.  Surely,  they  are  finer  and  better 
memories,  as  assuredly  as  they  are  more  refining  and  in¬ 
fluential  and  pervading  than  the  hideous  and  poisonous 
memories  of  a  child  who  falls  into  difficult  and  uneasy 
slumber  amid  the  foul  smells,  the  reeking  atmosphere  and 
the  screeched-out  oaths  and  vocal  horrors  of  a  London 
or  a  New  York  slum. 

You  see  my  point.  Is  it  not  the  sacred  duty  of  every¬ 
one,  of  the  whole  community,  to  give  a  child  every  chance 
from  its  earliest  moments?  From  the  hour  of  its  birth, 
almost,  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  provide  that  the  foun¬ 
tain-light  of  all  its  days  shall  at  least  be  pure  as  crystal  at 
its  source. 

Can  any  mother  endure  to  think  that  by  her  ignorance 
or  her  carelessness  or  by  her  wilful  misdemeanour,  she 
may  be  poisoning  and  fouling  the  fountain  from  which  her 
child  is  to  draw  its  very  life? 

I  am  sure  if  parents  only  strove  to  realise  the  immense 
importance  of  these  words  of  the  great  English  poet,  they 
would  recast  their  whole  theory  of  existence  and  the  future 
lives  of  their  children. 

But  it  all  depends  on  the  parents  themselves.  And 
the  question  comes :  What  has  been  their  own  bringing  up? 

Education  is  the  outcome  of  the  ages  and  it  descends 
from  father  to  son;  and  influences  far  back  in  the  genera¬ 
tions  are  strong  in  the  lives  of  men  today.  I  have  attached 
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enormous  importance  to  the  necessity  for  the  most  delicate 
surroundings  possible  for  a  child  and  this  necessity  my 
parents  recognised  to  the  utmost  degree. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  therefore  they  were, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  sentimentalists.  They  were  not. 
Indeed  they  were  the  very  reverse.  Each  of  them  was 
possessed  of  an  almost  unusual  supply  of  sound  common 
sense  and  neither  of  them  was  in  the  least  degree  inclined 
to  overestimate  or  unduly  value  the  character  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  their  numerous  offspring,  for  I  was  the  eldest 
of  six  children,  all  of  whom  were  brought  up,  in  what 
would  appear  to  be  in  this  soft  and  degenerate  day,  a 
very  Spartan  manner.  My  father’s  system  was  charac¬ 
terised  by  considerable  severity,  often,  in  my  case  par¬ 
ticularly,  approaching  the  border-line  of  decided  harsh¬ 
ness.  But  it  was  pre-eminently  wholesome  and  in  my  case 
again,  almost  essential. 

My  parents  held  none  of  the  fond  delusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  perfections  of  their  children  in  which  the  modern 
parent,  both  in  England  and  America,  almost  universally 
indulges. 

Because  we  were  their  children  we  were  not  necessarily 
the  most  wonderful  children  that  had  ever  been  seen.  On 
the  contrary  my  father’s  keen  perception  and  sound  reason¬ 
ing  and  almost  uncomfortable  faculty  for  common  sense 
enabled  him  to  sum  me  up  very  accurately,  very  concisely 
and  very  efficiently,  although  not  by  any  means  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  encourage  any  very  lofty  self-esteem  or 
conceit  on  my  part. 

He  was  “a  gentleman  with  a  duster,”  with  a  vengeance 
whenever  he  approached  my  dim  and  obscure  mirror  and 
sitting  down  was  often  for  me  a  more  painful  than  pleasant 
process  at  any  time  during  the  years  between  five  and 
fifteen. 

And  honestly,  to  me  such  methods,  backed  up  by 
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splendid  character  and  earnest  devotion  and  extreme  cul¬ 
ture,  are  infinitely  preferable  and  far  more  to  be  admired 
and  understood  than  the  attitude  of  the  modern  parent 
who  can  see  no  error  whatever,  physical  or  mental  or 
moral  in  his  offspring,  and  who  will  hear  no  word  of  dis¬ 
paragement  concerning  his  own  children,  in  whom,  very 
possibly,  the  ordinary  outsider  can  detect  nothing  but  what 
is  absolutely  hideous,  detestable  and  distasteful.  The  wil¬ 
ful  blindness  of  the  modern  mother  regarding  her  off¬ 
spring  simply  takes  my  breath  away.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  it  is  not  only  natural;  it  is  very 
lovable.  But  it  is  not  wise. 

The  other  day,  to  give  an  instance,  I  met  a  singularly 
charming  and  good-looking  couple,  and  we  speedily  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  friends,  for  they  were  so  pre-eminently 
likeable  and  so  fascinating  in  appearance  that  anything 
but  instantaneous  liking  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
A  few  days  later,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  lady 
I  went  to  afternoon  tea  and  was  there  presented  to  the 
little  boy  of  whom  she  had  been  giving  me  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  alluring  accounts. 

But  when  this  six-year  old  monster  appeared — and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly — I  was  literally  overwhelmed  with 
dismay  as  I  gazed  upon  a  personality  that  even  at  that 
tender  age  threatened  to  be  detestable  and  vainly  sought 
to  discover  one  single,  solitary  excuse  for  the  parental 
pride  in  so  apparently  undesirable  an  infant.  A  pride 
which  resulted  in  an  utter  lack  of  discipline  or  attempt  at 
reformation  or  the  building  up  of  character.  To  one  who, 
like  myself,  is  fond  of  children,  but  who  is  also  a  very 
great  artist  in  children,  the  moment  was  fraught  with  a 
discomfort  which  surpassed  anything  I  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced. 

Now  how  can  a  mother  be  so  blind  to  self-evident  facts, 
and  what  possible  good  is  effected  by  such  wilful  ignoring 
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of  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  an  odious  child,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically? 

To  people  like  my  father  and  mother,  character  and 
the  formation  of  character,  were  the  only  elements  in  life 
that  really  counted  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  children. 

My  mother,  having  been  left  an  orphan  in  early  life, 
lived  a  good  deal  with  her  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  David 
Hogarth,  a  very  distinguished  clergyman  in  Dorsetshire. 
He,  and  my  mother  with  him,  were  very  intimate  and  much 
associated  with  several  of  the  best  known  people  in  the 
county,  notably  the  Carr-Glyns,  one  of  whom  aftenvards 
became  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  a  brother-in-law  of 
King  Edward’s  sister  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyle.  There  were  my  two  aunts;  one  of  whom  had 
been  an  Eden-Greville  and  the  other  a  sister  of  Gathorne- 
Hardy,  two  very  exceptional  women.  Then  there  was 
that  remarkable  Victorian  Divine,  the  father  of  a  band  of 
even  more  remarkable  ecclesiastics,  one  of  whom  was  sub¬ 
sequently  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moule,  whom 

Thomas  Hardy  has  immortalised  as  the  Rev. - Clare 

in  “Tess  Of  The  D’Urbervilles.” 

Among  her  other  friends,  some  of  whom  remained 
as  devotedly  attached  through  life  to  her,  as  she  was  to 
them,  were  Russell  Gurney,  Recorder  of  London  and  his 
wife,  John  Hampden  Gurney  his  brother  and  Sir  James 
Erasmus  Phillipps,  the  Vicar  of  Warminster,  whose  sons, 
long  known  as  the  tallest  men  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  since  become  famous  as  Lord  St.  Davids,  Sir  Owen 
Phillipps,  the  chairman  of  so  many  vast  shipping  enter¬ 
prises  and  one  of  the  most  exceptionally  capable  men 
of  business  that  England  has  ever  produced,  and  Colonel 
Ivor  Phillipps. 

These  people  belonged,  all  of  them,  to  an  England 
that  has  passed  away  for  ever,  I  fear,  but  they  were  people 
who  breathed  an  atmosphere  that  was  incalculable  in  its 
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'effects  upon  the  life-  of  the  whole  nation,  unconscious 
though  the  nation  may  have  been  of  their  very  existence. 
Wonderful  people,  direct  descendants,  all  of  them,  of 
those  spiritually  and  mentally  great  in  the  building  up  of 
the  English  nation.  And  chief  of' all  my  mother’s  early 
associates  was  her  own  distinguished  cousin,  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  famous  Victorian  statesman,  of  whom  Bishop 
Creighton  has  written  such  a  delightful  memoir;  ar.d  grand¬ 
father  of  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden  whom  he  educated. and 
supervised  and  cared  for  so  sedulously  during  the  cacly 
years  of  his  life. 

Sir  George  Grey,  who  was  to  the  full  possessed  of  all 
those  qualities  which  have  made  the  name  of  the 
Northumbrian  Greys  famous  through  centuries  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  England,  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  my 
mother  in  her  young  womanhood  and  indirectly,  and 
through  her  teaching,  I  myself  benefited  by  that  gracious 
influence. 

The  guiding  star  of  all  these  people  was  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  character,  principle,  and  a  stern  sense  of  duty 
before  all  things,  and  the  habit,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
of  a  singularly  delicate  and  anxious  conscience,  engendered 
an  attitude  in  life  and  towards  life  which  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  all  history,  and  which  has  only  been  paralleled 
in  this  country  by  the  lives  and  habit  of  life  and  thought 
which  pre-eminently  characterised  the  leading  men  and 
women  of  New  England  a  hundred  years  ago  or  so. 

And  their  own  previous  existence  and  all  that  had  gone 
before  in  the  family  history  of  each  tended  toward  this 
rigid  view  of  life.  My  father’s  family  had  ever  been 
distinguished  by  a  singular  aloofness  of  life,  not  always 
perhaps  to  the  material  well-being  of  its  members. 

And  the  traditions  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  old 
family  estate  at  Dyrham  Park  with  its  long  line  of  simple¬ 
living,  simple-minded,  but  nevertheless  very  stately  and 
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dignified  men  and  women  all  contributed  to  a  habit  of  life 
and  thought  much  more  common  in  the  Victorian  Era  than 
it  is  today. 

And  even  today,  in  that  old  home  where  a  Blathwayt 
still  presides,  as  a  member  of  the  family  always  has  done 
for  centuries  past,  are  preserved  records  of  historic  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Empire  at  large  which  serve  to  show  the  type 
of  men  that  helped  to  make  England  what  she  is  today. 

In  that  beautiful  old  house  Samuel  Pepys  sat  and  dis¬ 
cussed  politics  and  pictures  with  his  fellow  statesman  and 
official,  William  Blathwayt,  in  the  self-same  room  wherein 
Queen  Mary,  only  last  November,  lunched  with  Robert 
Blathwayt  and  his  wife,  who  herself  is  a  member  of  the 
Chandos-Pole  family,  one  of  the  most  historic  families 
in  England,  and  probably  discussed  the  very  pictures  which 
Pepys  had  journeyed  all  the  way  from  London  to  the 
West  of  England  to  see.  It  was  in  this  same  room  too 
that  Gainsborough  painted  his  copy  of  the  Murillo  which 
hangs  upon  the  walls  at  Dyrham  Park,  one  of  the  few 
copies  which  is  now  considered  to  be  more  valuable  than 
the  original  picture. 

A  simple,  uncomplex,  dignified,  although  possibly 
monotonous  existence  which,  nevertheless,  tended  to  a 
very  definite  and  a  very  lofty  type  of  character. 

My  father  was  essentially  a  masculine  man  with  no 
tendency  whatever  to  the  curiously  emasculated  sentimen¬ 
tality  of  today.  He  was  undoubtedly  severe  in  his  out¬ 
look,  but  that  outlook  was  so  supremely  lofty  that  I  for¬ 
give,  indeed  I  honour  him,  for  the  severity  with  which 
I  was  brought  up. 

And  yet,  for  all  his  undoubted  severity,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  parents,  regarding  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  games,  I  ever  met.  He  was  full  of  clever  devices 
for  our  constant  amusement.  He  would  provide  us  with 
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delightful  toys  and  spend  hours  showing  us  how  to  build 
and  work  a  little  model  theatre  he  had  designed  for  us. 
He  taught  us  chess  and  saw  to  it  that  never  an  hour  should 
hang  heavy  upon  our  hands;  every  moment  with  him  had 
its  own  special  interest  and  from  him  we  practically 
learned  the  great  lesson  of,  and  the  paramount  necessity 
for,  a  fully  occupied  and  always  varied  life. 

To  my  father  and  mother  sincerity  and  truth  came 
before  all  else.  With  Dr.  Johnson  my  father  was  inclined 
to  hold  that  the  child  who  said  he  saw  something  occur  in 
the  street  from  one  window  when  it  was  the  other  ought 
to  be  severely  punished.  To  my  parents  a  lie  was  an 
abhorrence  impossible  to  a  gentleman  or  a  Christian,  and 
one  of  my  earliest  memories  is  that  of  my  having  told  what 
is  euphemistically  known  as  a  “story,”  and  my  mother 
reading  to  me  out  of  the  Bible  that  verse  which  deals  so 
vigorously  with  the  ultimate  fate  of  all  liars,  and  then,  to 
emphasise  her  meaning,  lighting  a  match  and  holding  it 
beneath  my  fingers  that  I  might  realise  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  never  forget,  the  tragedy  and  the  terror  of  the  “flame 
that  is  never  quenched.” 

In  the  days  of  Victoria  we  believed,  with  all  our  hearts 
and  souls,  in  hell-fire.  That  belief,  remember,  was  almost 
universal  in  England  and  in  America  in  the  sixties  of  the 
last  century. 

Parents  who  read  this  today  will  exclaim  against  such 
severity  to  children,  and  yet  I  can  honestly  declare  that 
the  memories  of  my  childhood  are  almost  uniformly  de¬ 
lightful.  And  mainly  because  the  atmosphere  which  sur¬ 
rounded  me  was  so  extraordinarily  refined. 

It  was  a  refinement  that  came  from  within.  When  I 
think  of  her  today  my  mother  always  reminds  me  of  the 
mediaeval  saints,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  or  St.  Teresa, 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  or  some  of  those  marvellous  men 
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and  women  of  the  Quietists,  especially  Madame  Guyon, 
her  favourite  heroine. 

I  have  many  a  memory  of  her  coming  out  of  her  icy 
bed-chamber — for  fires  in  Victorian  bed-rooms  were 
almost  unknown — after  perhaps  as  many  as  four  or  five 
hours  spent  upon  her  knees  in  an  agony  of  prayer.  A 
vision  of  a  spirit,  flaming,  as  it  were,  through  its  dia¬ 
phanous  scabbard  of  flesh.  Such  recollections  are  almost 
too  sacred  for  print  and  I  actually  struck  them  out  in  my 
former  book,  but  so  vividly  do  I  recall  that  white  face, 
dimly  gleaming  in  the  winter  twilight,  alight  with  that  mys¬ 
terious  flame  that  comes  only  from  the  innermost  shrine 
of  God,  that  I  no  longer  refrain  today  from  putting  on 
to  paper  a  memory  which  has  been  with  me  all  my  life, 
and  will  remain  with  me  to  the  end, — veritably  a  fountain- 
light  of  all  my  days,  consecrated  in  the  very  Holy  of 
Holies. 

And  only  thus  can  be  attained  the  real  refinement  of 
life.  I  cannot  lay  too  much  importance  upon  this  great 
fact.  My  friend  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  one  of  the 
wisest  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men,  used 
to  laugh  at  nothing  so  much  as  what  he  termed  the  hope¬ 
less  and  ridiculous  “refaignment,”  displayed  in  the  mincing 
gait  and  the  horribly  affected  pronunciation  of  the  young 
lady  from  Brixton  or  Upper  Tooting,  trying  to  imitate 
Belgravia  and  Grosvenor  Square.  But  he  never  could 
sufficiently  emphasise  the  value  and  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  real  refinement  that  can  only  be  acquired  from  one’s 
earliest  moments. 

You  must  breathe  it  in  unconsciously  to  yourself  as  you 
pass  from  babyhood  to  childhood,  from  childhood  to  boy¬ 
hood  and  from  boyhood  to  manhood. 

It  was  a  singularly  delicate,  refined  and  scholarly  at¬ 
mosphere  that  in  which  my  childhood  days  were  passed. 
Both  my  father  and  my  mother  were  exceptionally  remote 
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and  distinguished  people,  so  much  so  that  they  stand  out 
clear,  in  my  mind,  even  today,  as  wholly  and  entirely  apart 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  one’s  friends  and  acquaintances. 

And  they  were  so  regarded  by  all  who  knew  them. 
Curiously  enough  confirmation  of  this  came  to  me,  in  these 
very  hills  of  Hollywood,  only  the  other  day  when  a  lady 
said  to  me:  “Mr.  Blathwayt,  such  a  strange  thing  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  yesterday.  I  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  late 
Lord  Tennyson’s  Life  by  his  son,  the  present  Lord,  and 
inside  the  book  was  pasted  a  letter,  written  by  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  said:  ‘Among  my  father’s  most 
valued  friends  were  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the  famous  actress, 
a  delightful  woman;  Robert  Browning;  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
a  genuinely  interesting  man;  D’lsraeli;  Rossetti;  and 
others  of  whom  my  recollection  has  become  faint.  But 
I  recall  the  family  of  the  Blathwayts,  one  of  the  very 
oldest  families  in  England.  Mr.  Blathwayt  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  distinguished  man,  as  well  as  a  great  scholar 
and  a  fine  preacher.  One  of  the  most  aloof  men  of  the 
age.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Blathwayt,  as  I  have  often  heard 
my  dear  mother  say,  was  a  sincere  and  beautiful  char¬ 
acter.’  ” 

And  that  was  true  to  the  letter  except  that  my  father 
was  not  really  a  “scholar”  in  the  University  acceptation 
of  the  word.  He  took  quite  an  ordinary  degree  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  but  through  all  his  long  life  he  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  and  was  extraordinarily  well-informed  in  the  most 
recent  scientific  and  theological  literature,  besides  being 
devoted  to  many  forms  of  art;  as  a  whole,  one  of  the  best- 
read  men  I  ever  met,  whilst  my  mother,  in  her  faculty  for 
scholarship,  reminded  me  always  of  what  we  used  to  read 
in  our  history  books  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  remark¬ 
able  devotion  to  learning.  One  of  the  pictures  in  the 
well-stored  gallery  of  my  mind  shows  me  my  dear  mother, 
one  sweet  summer  day  in  1891  seated  in  the  Tennysons’ 
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drawing  room  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Lady  Tennyson, 
with  a  light  woolen  scarf  thrown  over  her  shoulders  and 
draping  her  graceful  head,  lying  upon  the  sofa,  and  old 
Lord  Tennyson  breaking  in  upon  their  conversation,  with 
his  wonderful  voice,  like  a  mighty  organ. 

It  has  been  a  digression,  this,  but  it  was  so  interesting 
and,  in  a  way,  so  touching  to  me,  to  come  upon  so  unex¬ 
pected  a  tribute  to  my  dear  father  and  mother  and  from 
such  a  source,  right  away  here  in  the  mountains  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  that  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  forgiven.  Just  one  of 
those  little  romantic  episodes  which  make  life  so  fas¬ 
cinatingly  interesting. 

Life  is  built  of  memories,  and  the  deeper  we  sink  be¬ 
neath  the  years,  the  clearer  and  the  more  vivid  those 
memories  become  and  woe  to  the  child,  to  the  man,  to 
the  woman,  whose  memories  of  childhood’s  hours  are 
memories  of  neglect,  or  pain  or  suffering  or  of  crime  and 
sorrow  and  misery.  No  amount  of  success  in  after  life 
will  ever  make  up  for  a  lost  childhood. 

I  know  that  in  saying  this  I  lay  myself  open  to  the 
charge  of  sentimentality.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  the 
hard-headed  American  business  man,  hurrying  blindly  after 
the  eternal  dollar  (which  by  the  bye  is  a  jolly  good  thing 
in  itself  and  of  which  I  often  frankly  wish  I  possessed  more 
tangible  specimens  than  I  actually  do),  will  be  prone  to 
regard  me  as  visionary  and  impractical. 

But  I  am  not.  There  is  probably  no  one  in  America 
today  who  has  had  a  more  tremendously  varied  experience 
of  life  than  I  have  had;  none  who  is  more  thoroughly  and 
in  a  more  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  citizen  of  the  world 
than  I  am.  I  have  practically  lived  in  every  part  of  the 
world  and  I  know  every  class  of  the  community  from 
royalty  downwards. 

I  have  seen  life  at  the  source  and  from  almost  every 
conceivable  angle  and  I  have  studied  human  nature  all 
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my  years.  But  chief  of  any  lessons  I  have  learned,  and 
I  have  learned  many,  is  that  one’s  childhood  is  the  key  to 
all  one’s  after  life;  and  the  pathetic  part  of  it  is  that  the 
key  is  held  by  other  hands  than  our  own,  and  hands  which 
we  cannot  control,  but  which  we  blindly  trust.  Can  any¬ 
one,  dare  anyone,  betray  that  trust? 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  MAKING  OF  ME— INFLUENCES  OF 
EARLY  LIFE 

IN  the  making  of  all  men,  what  is  it  that  is  responsible 
for  what  we  are?  What  is  it  that  has  produced,  or 
rather  that  has  finally  eventuated  in  Me?  That  is  what 
surely  every  thoughtful  man  must  ask  himself  at  one  time 
or  another  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Now  I  take  myself 
as  an  example  and  I  am  going  to  try  as  sincerely  and  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  taking  my  readers  into  my  confidence,  to 
show  them  exactly  what  it  is,  or  what  those  forces  have 
been  that  have  helped  to  build  up  within  me,  my  mind, 
my  soul,  my  spirit — call  it  what  you  will — but  those  things 
in  brief  which  have  resulted  in  my  personality;  that  stream 
of  consciousness,  as  William  James  so  aptly  terms  it,  which 
is  Me;  that  part  of  me  which  most  intimately  puts  itself 
into  communication  and  harmony  and  correspondence  with 
the  rest  of  humanity. 

What  is  it  that  has  changed  me  from  the  feeble  little 
baby,  “mewling  and  puking”  in  its  mother’s  arms;  from  the 
two-and-a-half  year  old  child  trying  to  stuff  a  very  sturdy 
and  angrily  remonstrative  little  kitten  down  his  throat  and 
who  would  never  go  to  bed  without  the  little  toy  rabbit 
playing  a  drum  that  was  the  joy  of  his  baby  heart;  from 
the  horrible  little  wretch  who  dragged  his  baby  sister  up 
a  hill  in  her  perambulator,  merely  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  see  that  perambulator  whizzing  down  again  until  it 
overturned  itself  and  the  poor  screaming  child  within  at 
the  far  bottom;  what,  I  say,  is  it  or  what  have  been  the 
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forces  so  steadily  and  gradually  at  work,  that  have 
changed  me  from  being  an  unthinking  and  very  mischievous 
little  member  of  the  monkey  tribe  into  a  singularly  quiet 
and  silent,  thoughtful,  and  perhaps  somewhat  unusually 
pensive  and  very  elderly  man  ? 

Now  I  hope  I  shall  not  bore  you  if  I  try  to  trace,  as 
accurately  and  gradually  as  I  can,  those  things  which  have 
gone  to  the  formation  of  my  mind,  of  my  innermost  self, 
to  the  building  and  making  of  Me. 

I  have  hinted  at  a  good  deal  of  my  early  training  in 
the  chapter  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  recollections 
of  my  childhood,  and  elsewhere  I  have  alluded  to  the  vast 
importance  of  sport  and  games  in  the  whole  building  up 
of  a  man’s  mind  and  character.  Therefore,  in  these 
chapters,  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively  to  the  mental, 
literary,  aesthetic  and  religious  influences  during  life  that 
have  made  me  what  I  actually  am;  though  once  again  I 
must  emphasise,  in  passing,  the  importance  of  high-class 
sport  and  games  in  the  whole  constitution  of  human  life. 

Here  is  the  mind,  a  perfectly  blank  sheet  of  white 
paper,  presented  to  the  parent  to  write  the  first  words 
upon;  or  if  you  prefer  another  simile,  for  I  fear  I  am  no 
very  gifted  scientist  or  logician,  here  is  an  atom  of  grey 
matter  or  brain,  the  delicate  involutions  and  convolutions 
and  devolutions  of  which  are  first  entrusted  to  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  persons  responsible  for  your  presence  in 
this  world  at  all.  This  brain  has  to  be  formed  almost, 
has  to  be  trained,  has  to  be  built  up  from  the  very  earliest 
moment  of  conscious  existence;  its  growth  and  its  forma¬ 
tion,  its  progression  and  its  capacities  never  cease,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  until  real  senile  decay  steps  in  and  arrests  and  finally 
destroys  everything  that  throughout  life  has  been  known 
as  Me,  or  I  if  you  prefer  it. 

One  of  the  earliest  things  I  can  remember  is  that  my 
father  used  to  read  the  Bible  to  us  all,  morning  and  night. 
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Family  prayers  were  a  national  institution  in  Victoria’s 
days.  And  he  would  not  only  endeavour  to  convey  to  us 
its  spiritual  meaning,  but  he  would  take  sedulous  care  to 
point  out  to  us  its  extraordinary  literary,  human  and  pic¬ 
torial  value. 

For  instance,  I  can  remember  as  a  very  little  boy  his 
comments  on  that  wonderfully  picturesque  verse  in  the 
CIVth  Psalm:  “The  lions  roaring  after  their  prey  do  seek 
their  meat  from  God;  the  sun  ariseth  and  they  get  them 
together  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens.”  Young  as 
I  was  I  can  remember  the  feverish  interest  to  which  I 
listened  to  his  description  of  the  lions,  roaring  all  night 
in  an  African  forest,  and  going  home  to  rest  in  their 
caves  during  the  burning  heat  of  the  day.  I  realised  the 
fidelity  then,  as  well  as  the  picturesqueness,  of  the  Bible. 
And  I  can  remember  the  immense  stress  my  father  laid 
upon  the  perfectly  unique  literary  value  of  the  Bible.  He 
and  I  were  one  night  walking  by  the  sea-shore.  It  was 
a  wild  and  windy  night,  a  very  lonely  beach  with  a  full 
moon  sailing,  or  perhaps  staggering  would  express  it  bet¬ 
ter,  through  a  cloud-strewn  sky.  Out  at  sea  there  was 
nothing  but  blackness,  out  of  which  and  through  which 
one  would  behold  at  regular  intervals,  a  huge  breaker 
come  rolling  itself  up  on  to  the  long  stretch  of  sand,  on 
which  it  would  lose  itself  in  a  mist  of  spume  and  froth 
and  we  would  listen  fascinated  to  the  drawback  of  the 
water  as  it  foamed  and  hissed  and  dragged  over  the  peb¬ 
bles  at  our  feet.  Who  does  not  know  that  backward  hiss 
of  the  waves  ? 

And  my  father  said  to  me, — I  was  getting  a  big  boy 
then, — “Do  you  know  where  you  can  get  the  best  possible 
description  of  this  very  scene  we  are  looking  at  and  in 
the  briefest  words  ?  You  will  find  it  in  the  General  Epistle 
of  Jude:  ‘Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their 
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own  shame;  wandering  stars  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.’  ” 

And  thus,  delicately  and  gradually,  the  Bible,  with  its  * 
marvellous  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  and 
its  unrivalled  pictures  of  human  life,  helped  to  form  the 
mind  of  me,  generally,  almost  invariably  in  the  direction 
of  all  that  was  fine  and  to  be  desired  in  humanity.  At  the 
same  time,  as  I  always  maintain,  the  Bible  and  the  An¬ 
glican  Prayer  Book, — each  of  which,  as  being  a  parson’s 
son,  naturally  entered  very  largely  into  my  educational 
processes, — the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book  always  tended 
towards  that  curious  class  feeling  which  is  so  responsible 
for  the  undoubted  tendency  to  snobbery  of  the  English 
people,  and  in  other  and  notable  respects  the  Bible  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  certain  very  unamiable  char¬ 
acteristics  in  the  English-speaking  peoples.  But  still  it  all 
helps  to  the  building  up  of  the  race  and  the  individual. 
It  is  all  in  the  making  of  the  mind  and  it  would  be  neither 
fair  nor  honest  not  to  recognise  even  its  detrimental 
qualities. 

And  when  a  very  young  boy,  certainly  not  more  than 
seven  years  of  age,  my  father  read  to  me  Cervantes’  “Don 
Quixote,”  that  book,  with  Gustave  Dore’s  unforgettable 
and  gorgeously  weird  and  bizarre  pictures  of  castles  and 
mountain  scenery  gave  me  one  of  my  first  glimpses  into 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  all  helped  to  the  formation  of  my 
mind  just  as  did  my  father’s  reading  to  me  of  Milton’s 
“Paradise  Lost”  wherein,  strange  to  say,  almost  all  my 
sympathies  went  to  that  splendid  lost  spirit,  the  great  and 
overwhelming  figure  of  Milton’s  and  Dore’s  vivid  imagina¬ 
tions  combined.  Even  as  early  as  those  far  off  days  I 
recall  my  father  and  mother  comparing  the  mischief-lov¬ 
ing  impish  Satan  of  Goethe’s  Mephistopheles  with  the 
splendid  and  heroic  figure  of  Milton’s  Apollyon,  and  how 
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far  finer  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  than  John  Bunyan’s 
Beelzebub,  whom  I  always  detested  and  in  the  never- 
ending  fear  of  whom  my  Mid-Victorian,  timorous  little 
soul  was  always  most  sedulously  educated  and  directed. 
A  little  later  on  came  the  classics  and  though  I  make  no 
pretence  to  being  a  classical  scholar  in  the  real  scholar’s 
sense  of  the  word,  I  was  nevertheless  immensely  attracted 
by  my  father’s  early  expositions  on  the  classics  of  the 
great  Greek  poets  and  writers;  Homer  and  Virgil  and 
Horace  and  the  tragic  poets  of  the  early  Greeks.  Young 
as  I  was  I  loved  to  hear  my  father  reading  out  his  Homer 
and  to  this  day  my  vision  of  the  Mediterranean,  whenever 
I  am  passing  through  it  on  my  way  to  India  and  the  East, 
is  tinctured  with  his  wonderfully  lucid  descriptions  of 
Homer’s  v/ine-dark  sea. 

And  the  story  of  AEneas  and  his  father  and  of  Dido 
had  an  immense,  an  untold  fascination  for  me.  What 
I  feel  about  it  all  now,  and  what  I  am  so  grateful  for, 
is  the  undoubted  sense  and  flavour  of  refinement,  of  the 
loftiest  possible  nature,  that  it  conveys  to  all  one’s  after 
life.  The  mind  that  has  early  been  saturated  with  Homer 
and  Eschylus  and  Virgil  is  for  ever  rescued  and  rendered 
immune  from  anything  approaching  the  vulgar.  A  really 
classically-minded  man  I  defy  to  be  vulgar.  And  I  can 
just  remember  that  sad  April  day  in  1865  when  the  news 
came  to  England  of  President  Lincoln’s  assassination  and 
my  father  read  to  me  that  wonderful  Gettysburg  speech, 
which  he  often  told  me  in  after  years  he  regarded  as  the 
finest  piece  of  English  prose  next  to  the  Bible,  Bunyan 
and  Shakespeare.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was  recognised 
as  a  classic  in  England  long  before  America  had  awak¬ 
ened  to  its  extreme  beauty.  Within  a  few  months  of  its 
delivery  it  was  framed  in  gold  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Of  mathematics  I  know  nothing,  to  my  shame  and 
regret  be  it  said,  for  there  are  few  things  more  excellently 
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'devised  for  the  building  up  of  the  mind  than  the  whole 
system  of  mathematics.  I  have  lost  incalculably  by  my 
wilful  neglect  of  this  branch  of  education.  My  only  con¬ 
solation  has  been  the  rather  remarkable  fact,  to  put  it 
very  briefly,  that  senior  wranglers  have  never  seemed  to 
go  very  far  in  after  life.  In  their  case  mathematics  do 
not  seem  greatly  to  have  fitted  and  prepared  them  for 
the  successful  battle  of  life.  Nevertheless,  I  have  lost  a 
great  discipline  by  my  negligence  of  mathematics.  I  al¬ 
ways  hated  the  very  idea  of  them  whereas  I  loved  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets.  At  the  same  time  I  always  hold,  what  is 
indeed  proved  by  actual  fact  and  experience,  that  the  mind 
and  soul,  the  whole  outlook  upon  life  of  the  man  brought 
up  in  the  classics,  is  an  infinitely  richer  and  wider  life  than 
is  the  case  with  a  man  who  has  confined  himself  exclusively 
to  .the  exact  sciences.  You  can  almost  tell  this  by  a  glance 
at  the  bookshelves  of  the  classical  scholar  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  mathematician,  pure  and  simple.  And, 
further,  in  the  building  up  of  the  mind,  with  which  this 
chapter  is  supposed  specially  to  treat,  there  is  no  finer 
mental  gymnastics  than  is  supplied  by  the  study  of  the 
Greek  poets. 

I  often  wonder  within  myself,  whether  it  is  much  good 
educating  and  preparing  children  for  any  special  walk  or 
profession  in  life. 

To  be  quite  frank  it  has  not  been  a  bit  of  good  in  my 
own  case,  speaking  specially  that  is,  with  regard  to  one’s 
chosen  profession.  I  was  educated  and  brought  up  to  be 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  and  I  was  one  for  eight  queer, 
insincere,  unreal  years  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  partly 
liked  and  partly  disliked.  I  have  told  it  all  in  “Through 
Life  and  Round  The  World,”  and  why  I  left  “the  Church” 
after  having  “stuck  it”  as  long  as  I  could.  So  that,  so 
far  as  the  professional  part  of  my  life  was  concerned,  my 
education  was  practically  so  much  wasted  time. 
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But  not  altogether  of  course.  There  are  other  phases 
in  life,  outside  of  and  far  more  important  in  life,  than 
one’s  mere  calling,  trade,  or  profession.  How  far  do 
one’s  parents  and  professors  really  educate  and  prepare 
one  for  the  vast  calling  and  profession  of  Life?  In  fact 
is  education  any  real  preparation  for  life  at  all? — and  I 
don’t  refer  only  or  exclusively  to  classics  and  mathematics, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  dreary  round  I  was  so  busily  and 
enthusiastically  engaged  in  evading  during  all  my  child¬ 
hood’s  and  boyhood’s  days. 

What  is  it  most  influences  the  child’s  mind  as  regards 
his  after  life?  As  I  say,  not  direct  education  or  instruc¬ 
tion;  at  least  not  as  a  rule.  Sometimes  the  playground 
exercises  a  more  lasting  influence  than  the  schoolroom; 
the  memory  of  the  toy  lingers  longer  than  that  of  the 
grammar. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  I  used  to  visit  a  clergyman 
and  his  family.  The  father  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical 
genius,  quite  extraordinary  indeed,  and  he  had  devoted 
years  to  the  making  of  an  elaborate  railway  train  for  the 
edification  and  amusement  of  his  little  son.  And  not  only 
that,  but  he  ran  a  wonderful  railroad  track  right  round 
his  garden;  a  track  with  bridges  and  long,  dark,  fas¬ 
cinating,  mysterious  tunnels  and  all  the  proper  signals  and 
switches  and  lights,  green  and  red  and  white,  and  three 
stations  with  a  grand  terminus, — an  elaborate  toy,  in  short, 
which  had  cost  him  first  and  last  at  least  £500. 

Full  grown  man  of  thirty  as  I  was,  how  I,  and  many  of 
my  friends  too,  rejoiced  in  playing  with  that  engine  and 
train.  How  fascinating  it  was  to  watch  its  disappearance 
in  the  Box  tunnel,  as  of  course  we  named  it,  after  its 
famous  original  on  the  G.  W.  R.  and  how  we  rejoiced 
with  a  superbly  childish  joy,  as  it  came  rushing  out  of  the 
tunnel  and  eventually  drew  up  slowly  and  grandly  at  the 
big  station  where  we  awaited  its  arrival.  Do  you  think 
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all  his  schools  and  studies  availed  anything  with  that  boy 
in  comparison  with  that  engine?  He  grew  up  a  confirmed 
engineer  and  today  finds  his  life’s  work  and  his  life’s 
happiness  and  his  life’s  success  in  making  great  railways 
across  the  lonely  swamps  and  deserts,  and  through  the 
mountainous  regions  of  West  Africa,  India,  and,  I  believe, 
even  Manchuria  itself.  His  whole  life  was  determined 
for  that  boy  by  one  toy. 

But  there  is  something  even  more  important  and  pene¬ 
trating  than  toys  or  the  indirect  instruction  and  influence 
of  games  and  the  lighter  side  of  life,  even  in  a  child’s 
existence.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  view  down  to  words 
and  direct  statements.  It  is  too  subtle  and  spiritual.  Some¬ 
how  or  another,  and  upon  my  word,  I  don’t  very  well  see 
how  it  could  possibly  be  otherwise,  the  most  important 
things  in  life,  the  deepest  things  in  human  existence,  all 
that  really  constitute  the  mystery  of  life,  even  to  a  growing 
boy,  and  even  to  a  little  child,  are  not  only  unteachable, 
but  they  are  absolutely  and  entirely  incommunicable. 

Certainly  all  that  appertains  to  sex  is  so  tremendously 
sacred  in  the  youthful  mind  that  any  discussion  of  it  be¬ 
tween  his  elders  and  himself  is  practically  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  the  average  decent  boy. 

I  have  always  been  a  confirmed  novel  reader,  since  I 
read  George  Meredith’s  famous  story,  “Evan  Harrington 
or  He  Would  Be  a  Gentleman,”  at  the  astonishingly  early 
age  of  eight.  I  can’t  remember  how  I  was  impressed  by 
Meredith’s  marvellous  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  feminine  mind,  in  which  direction  he  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  any  novelist,  living  or  dead;  nor  can  I  say 
if  his  very  involved  and  intricate  and  purposely  irritating 
style  puzzled  me  as  much  then  as  it  does  now.  I  can  only 
remember  vividly  how  vastly  I  was  intrigued  by  the  fas¬ 
cinating  story  he  had  to  tell.  But  I  should  think  it  is 
almost  a  record  for  a  boy  to  have  read  and  enjoyed 
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Meredith  at  eight  years  of  age.  I  know  Meredith  himself 
was  immensely  amused  when  I  told  him  years  after  that 
I  had  once  been  the  most  juvenile  admirer  he  could  ever 
have  had.  Dickens,  of  course,  my  father  used  to  read 
to  us  whilst  my  dear  mother,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
taught  us  much  of  English  and  Scottish  history  by  means 
of  Scott’s  still  wonderful  and  impressive  historical  novels 
and  I  can  well  recall  my  father  reading  to  us  the  touching 
episode  of  Colonel  Newcome’s  death.  As  I  grew  older 
I  used  to  devour,  to  use  the  word  in  its  most  literal  sense, 
all  the  stories  I  could  get  hold  of  that  poured  forth  from 
the  extraordinarily  prolific  minds  and  pens  of  Ouida,  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  Miss  Braddon,  and  Rhoda  Broughton.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  was  until  1876,  when  I  read  Helen 
Mathers’  “Cornin’  Thro’  the  Rye,”  that  I  began  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  influence  of  fiction  upon  the  youthful  mind;  or 
rather  I  should  say  that  I  realise  now  that  it  was  then  that 
such  an  influence  began  to  make  itself  actually  felt  in  my 
life,  for  I  distinctly  remember  the  strange  weird  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  other  sex  upon  a 
man’s  life  first  came  to  me,  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  on 
reading  that  pretty  story  which  marked  so  distinct  an  era 
in  the  novel  of  love  and  romance  as  did  “Cornin’  Through 
the  Rye.” 

It  seems  so  paltry  and  childish  and  feeble  to  attribute 
any  great  change  or  stirring  or  movement,  even  in  so 
humble  an  atom  of  the  vast  human  cosmos  as  a  young 
person’s  mind,  to  a  mere  silly  passing  'sentimental  story; 
but  it  is  ever  the  little  or  rather  the  apparently  little  and 
unimportant  in  life  which  eventuates  as  the  most  important 
thing  of  all.  Helen  Mathers’  story  had,  as  I  say,  a  very 
curious  and  definite  influence  on  the  lives  and  minds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  seventies  and  it  had  also  an  even  more  marked 
influence  on  the  novel  of  sex  and  love  which  had  been  so 
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very  vigorously  inaugurated  by  Rhoda  Broughton  in  the 
early  sixties  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  ridiculously 
prudish,  not  to  say  old-maidish  and  sentimental  manner 
in  which  the  novel  had  hitherto  been  handled  in  that  special 
direction.  I  have  apologised  for  even  venturing  to  allude 
to  the  possibility  of  such  an  influence  from  so  trivial  a 
source,  but  if  it  is  the  fact  why  not  record  it?  Asa  matter 
of  fact  Helen  Mathers  opened  my  eyes  to  the  vast  ques¬ 
tion  of  sex  and  to  the  world  of  love  as  no  one  else  at  all 
events  had  previously  ever  succeeded  in  doing,  not  even 
the  very  charming  young  women  themselves  whom  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  She  brought  about  in  me, 
as  it  were,  a  sort  of  mental  awakening  as  regards  the  other 
sex,  which,  in  itself,  constituted  a  distinct  growth  of 
progression  or  quickening  of  my  mental  faculties  and 
machinery. 

*  And  my  argument  is  that  novelists  are  to  the  full  as 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  mind  as  are  the  more 
serious  workers  in  the  world  of  science,  education,  and 
literature.  Even  to  this  day  I  find  my  mind,  my  whole 
trend  and  direction  of  thought,  my  opinions  on  varied 
subjects  are  liable  to  be  seriously  affected  by  men  like 
Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells,  W.  L.  George,  Hugh  Wal¬ 
pole,  or  Compton  Mackenzie.  I  am  not  necessarily  led 
by  them;  that  is  a  very  different  matter,  but  perusal  of 
their  most  considered  efforts  often  leads  to  modification 
of  what  we  had  fondly  imagined  were  hard  and  stereo¬ 
typed  opinions.  One  realises,  through  the  medium  of  the 
novels  of  such  men  as  I  have  mentioned  and  many  others, 
notably  Anatole  France,  that  a  point  of  view  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  one  from  which  one  has,  almost  inevitably 
and  often  quite  unthinkingly,  gazed  at  certain  great  aspects 
of  human  life  is  not  necessarily  the  right  one  and  that 
certainly  it  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means  the  only  one. 
Among  other  books  that  exercised  a  very  great  influence 
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on  my  mental  attitude  towards  life  were  the  histories  of 
James  Anthony  Froude  and  J.  R.  Green.  Hitherto  I  had 
read  mainly  Macaulay  and  Prescott  and  Motley.  Those 
were  all  fascinating  in  many  and  divers  respects,  but  it 
was  not  until  I  had  read  Froude  and  Green  that  I  realised 
that  history  proper  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  kings 
and  princes  and  prelates  and  premiers,  though  I  did  not 
then  phrase  it  so  elaborately  to  myself,  as  it  was  a  question 
of  the  common  everyday  people,  of  you  and  me.  I  loved 
Froude  for  his  wonderful  humanity  as  well  as  for  his 
delightful  language  and  his  exquisite  and  colourful  style 
and  his  whole  outlook  upon  life  generally,  however  per- 
sonal  and  prejudiced  towards  some  of  his  characters  he 
may  have  been,  and  as  indeed  he  almost  invariably  was. 
Froude  opened  up  my  mind,  as  also  did  J.  R.  Green,  to 
the  wonderful  humanity,  even  of  people  in  a  history  book. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  more  like  the  stiff  little  ivory 
effigies  on  a  chess-board,  but  Froude  and  Green  put  life 
and  soul  and  humour  and  effort  and  energy  and  joy  and 
hope  into  even  the  little  pawns,  whilst  their  kings  and 
queens  actually  pranced  and  galloped  through  their 
wonderful  pages. 

And  gradually  came  the  strange,  curious,  soul-stirring 
influences  of  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  some  years 
later,  in  the  middle  eighties,  Walt  Whitman  and  his  ab¬ 
solutely  new  and  curiously  appealing  outlook  on  life  with 
all  its  enormous  possibilities.  But  Tennyson  and  Brown¬ 
ing  first.  Of  course  to  a  boy,  such  aa  I  was,  they  were 
very  puzzling,  especially  to  a  boy  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  ultra-evangelical  literalness  and  strictness  of  the 
very  stiffest  period  of  the  great  Victorian  Era.  But,  all 
the  same,  they  were  immensely  full  of  sunlight,  especially 
Tennyson  whom  I  easily  understood,  even  “In  Memoriam” 
and  “Maud,”  which  I  read  through  and  through  and  over 
and  over  again  long  before  I  left  school  in  the  seventies. 
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I  was  too  young  and  too  inexperienced  and,  also,  at  that 
age,  too  uninstructed  to  appreciate  at  their  proper  value 
the  literary  merits  of  either  writer,  although  Tennyson’s 
sense  of  music  and  of  rhythm  and  his  always  wonderful 
appreciation  of  colour  fascinated  me,  in  one  direction,  as 
much  as  Browning’s  dissonances  and  harshness  and  in¬ 
tentional  roughness  used  to  amuse  and  attract  me  in  the 
other.  Tennyson  opened  up  the  eyes  of  my  mind  so 
enormously.  His  keen  notice  and  appreciation  of  the 
otherwise  usually  unnoticed  things  of  everyday  life.  “The 
casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square.”  How 
true  that  line  is  only  the  man  or  woman,  wearied  and  worn 
out  with  weeks  and  months  of  sickness  upon  his  bed,  can 
really  tell.  How  often,  after  a  tossing  and  a  wakeful 
night  have  we  lain  and  sadly  watched  the  coming  of  an¬ 
other  long  and  weary  day  and  we  have  sighed  as  “the 
casement  slowly  grew  a  glimmering  square,”  and  we  have 
realised  that  we  are  hopelessly  in  for  the  horrible  round 
all  over  again.  And  ever  since  I  was  fifteen  I  have  revelled 
in  that  little  tiny  sea-scape  of  his,  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  just 
off  the  Needles  where  my  father’s  parish  was  situated  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  where  Tennyson  lived  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  He  describes  very  briefly  but  very  vividly 
the  view  from  the  cliffs  at  Freshwater: 

“Where  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep ; 

And  on  through  zones  of  light  and  shadow 
Glimmers  away  to  the  lonely  deep.” 

A  beautiful  word  picture!  But  I  fancy  I  hear 
someone  ask  how  verses  like  those  I  have  quoted  can 
possibly  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  mind.  Why, 
surely  the  greatest.  They  teach  one  not  only  the  value 
and  the  right  use  of  words,  but  they  teach  one  to  use  one’s 
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mental  and  physical  power  of  vision  and  perception.  Such 
lines,  not  only  opened  up  to  me,  as  I  had  never  been  able 
to  see  them  before,  certain  definite  objects  and  happenings 
in  every-day  life,  but  they  indicated  to  me  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  same  direction,  for  every  occasion  and  hap¬ 
pening  in  life.  They  help  to  exercise  one’s  mental  facul¬ 
ties;  they  are,  in  a  minor  sense,  a  mental  gymnastic.  I 
know  lots  of  highbrows  will  laugh  at  all  this;  but  I  can’t 
help  that.  I  am  speaking  of  the  influences  exercised  upon 
a  very  elementary  mind  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seven¬ 
ties.  Others  could  tell  you  almost  identically  the  same 
story.  I  want  you  to  understand  and  appreciate,  as  it  may 
help  you  to  understand  and  appreciate  what  you  are  your¬ 
selves,  exactly  how  I  came  by  my  present  mental  outlook, 
my  character,  my  personality,  all,  in  short  that,  as  I  say, 
goes  to  the  making  of  Me.  I  only  wish  I  was  able  to 
handle  the  matter  in  a  more  scientific  manner;  that  I  knew 
more  of  logic,  of  biology,  psychology  and  of  half  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  subjects  of  which  I  am  sadly  ignorant. 

Walt  Whitman  came  to  me  as  a  revelation,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighties,  of  the  immense  importance  of  the 
unimportant.  He  established  within  me  a  kind  of  glim¬ 
mering  of  what  we  know  today  as  the  relativities  of  life; 
the  relation  of  one  thing  to  the  other  and  the  influence 
that  they  exercise  upon  the  world  and  humanity  when  they 
are  all  knitted  up  together.  Nothing  in  the  world,  and 
no  one  living  person,  exists  independently  of  something 
or  someone  else.  But  I  had  never  even  begun  to  realise 
this,  even  to  dream  of  it,  until  it  was  gradually  suggested 
to  me  by  Walt  Whitman’s  curiously  vivid,  harsh,  rugged 
vision  of  life;  the  whole  cosmos  generally.  To  a  certain 
degree  he  helped  to  revolutionise  all  my  thinking.  I  could 
not  take  things  for  granted  as  I  had  hitherto  done  under 
the  somewhat  rigid  and  unthinking  methods  of  the  Vic- 
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torian  Era.  And  to  a  certain  extent,  widely  apart  as  they 
may  appear  to  be,  Herbert  Spencer’s  “First  Principles” 
helped  to  unify  and  to  arrange  in  more  scientific  fashion 
the  somewhat  scattered  and  chaotic  thought  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  two  writers  have 
ever  previously  been  linked  up  together  as  I  now  venture 
to  link  them. 

To  a  romantic  mind,  such  as  mine  has  always  been, 
to  which  mind  the  humanity  of  history  has  always  made 
such  a  powerful  appeal,  ancient  buildings  contained  a  fas¬ 
cination  beyond  all  words.  My  father  always  used  to  say 
that  I  would  sooner  sit  on  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
wall  pondering  on  the  past,  and  listening  in  a  dream  to 
the  thunderous  passing-by  of  the  armed  legions  of  Rome, 
than  I  would  do  anything  else.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
that  is  as  true  today  as  ever  it  was. 

Classic  buildings  and  great  pictures  contain  for  me 
the  beauty  and  the  happiness  of  the  ages.  I  remember, 
as  though  it  were  yesterday,  the  joy  with  which  once,  on 
a  long  day’s  tramp  with  my  brothers,  during  W’hich  we 
had  wandered  miles  away  from  home,  my  soul  was  filled, 
when  we  were  suddenly,  at  a  turn  in  an  old  country  lane, 
brought  right  up  against  the  ruins  of  an  old  Norman 
Abbey,  of  the  very  existence  and  name  of  which  we  were 
in  the  most  blissful  ignorance. 

How  romantic  it  appeared  to  me  to  wander  through 
those  lonely  aisles  and  stand  in  front  of  the  long  tumbled- 
down  altar,  with  only  the  blue  summer  sky  above  us  for 
roof  and  with  wild  flowers  peeping  out  of  the  crevices 
of  those  gigantic  walls  raised  so  many  hundreds  of  years 
ago  by  men  a  long  time  dead. 

Who,  that  has  any  soul  within  him,  can  stand  unmoved 
by  the  majesty  of  the  Parthenon,  especially  when  one 
surveys  it  bathed  in  the  soft  white  radiance  of  a  full  moon, 
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in  whose  light  you  dimly  discern  Hymettus  rearing  itself 
afar  off  into  the  purple  night  and  the  wavering  uncertain 
lights  of  Athens  flickering  in  the  vast  voids  of  that  historic 
plain.  And  there  comes  to  one  a  realisation  of  all  that 
wonderful  past  of  which  these  ruins  are  perhaps  the  sole 
remaining  memory  and  evidence. 

It  is  in  and  by  their  place  and  office  in  the  historic 
continuity  of  the  world  and  of  humanity  that  ancient  build¬ 
ings  fulfil  so  vast  a  purpose  in  the  story  of  mankind.  With 
them  we  keep  in  touch  with  the  past  and  from  them  we 
learn  something  of  what  our  forefathers  must  have  been. 

No  one  can  stand  beneath  the  fane  of  Westminster 
Abbey  or  wander  through  the  dim  aisles  of  Winchester, 
wherein  now  and  again  a  wandering  gleam  of  sunlight 
picks  out  and  for  a  moment  illuminates  the  stony  features 
of  some  hero  of  the  Crusades,  without  a  conviction  steal¬ 
ing  in  upon  him  of  the  magnificence  of  character  that  must 
have  informed  and  distinguished  the  lives  and  work  of 
his  own  forefathers  who  first  raised  these  noble  piles  out 
of  earth  and  stone. 

What  love,  what  faith,  what  endurance,  what  endless 
energy  and  what  supreme  vision  and  ardent  imagination 
these  men  must  have  possessed  to  have  been  able  so  to 
give  utterance  to  the  language  and  the  yearnings  of  their 
souls  1  Any  ancient  church,  any  grey  and  time-worn  manor 
house  in  England  is  abve  today  with,  not  only  the  soul 
of  the  past,  but  with  the  souls  of  men  and  women  who 
once  thought  mightily  and  lived  magnificent  lives  and 
helped  to  make  England  and  America  what  they  are  today. 
Well;  all  these  things  have  been  influences  in  my  life;  they 
have  helped  to  make  me  what  I  am  today,  just  as,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  they  have  been  helps  and  influences  in  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  long  before, 
as  they  will  continue  to  be  long  after,  my  little  day. 

And  as  to  pictures  surely  it  is  exactly  the  same.  What 
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do  we  not  owe  to  the  superb  souls  and  imagination  and 
the  divine  gifts  of  execution  of  the  great  painters?  Take 
England  only,  what  would  she  be  without  the  masterpieces 
of  Van  Dyck  and  Velasquez,  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  and  Turner  ? 

In  Gainsborough  and  in  Constable  you  find  the  very 
soul,  the  inmost  heart  of  England,  at  its  very  best;  by  the 
magic  art  of  Velasquez  and  Van  Dyck,  who  painted  their 
finest  portraits  in  England,  you  get  an  impression  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people  in  the  seventeenth  century  which  is  indelible, 
whilst  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  have  each  of  them  be¬ 
stowed  treasure  upon  the  world  which  is  beyond  all  human 
computation. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  realise  the  marvellous  depth 
of  soul  of  England,  its  exquisite  charm,  its  incommunicable 
essence  of  all  that  is  most  desirable,  until  one  has  spent 
weeks  and  months,  as  I  have,  in  the  Old  English  Rooms 
in  the  National  Gallery.  I  used  to  spend  hours  of  those 
dim,  dark,  horrible  days  during  the  war,  seeking  for  peace 
in  the  midst  of  those  canvases  which  contain  the  most 
precious  expositions  of  art  and  the  human  soul  and  the 
inner  spirit  of  a  great  nation  that  the  world  has  ever 
produced. 

Not  even  the  Florentine  Galleries  nor  the  noble,  long- 
drawn-out  aisles  of  the  Louvre  can  bring  one  face  to  face 
with  the  splendid  soul  of  the  dead  past  as  can  those  four 
or  five  rooms  of  ours  in  the  National  Gallery.  At  least 
speaking  for  myself,  that  is  true  and  the  influence  they 
have  had  upon  my  mind  and  the  education  and  building 
up  of  my  mind  is  incalculable.  And  it  is  an  influence  that 
never  loses  its  power  with  the  passage  of  the  years. 

It  is  the  one  thing  that  I  miss  beyond  and  above  all 
others  in  these  lovely  sun-drenched  mountains  and  valleys 
of  Southern  California.  The  romance,  the  story  and  the 
mystery  of  the  past! 
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Still,  we  can’t  have  everything  and  I  could  dilate  for 
hours  on  the  charm  and  delight  and  the  inescapable  and 
exquisite  influence  upon  the  soul  of  one  of  these  very 
Californian  mountains;  I  doubt  if  I  could  ever  give  them 
up,  even  for  England  and  her  buildings  and  pictures 
saturated,  as  they  are,  in  the  magnificent  mists  and  mystery 
of  Antiquity. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  MAKING  OF  ME— INTELLECTUAL 
INFLUENCES 

TT  may  be  of  interest  that  I  should  endeavour  to  relate, 
as  well  as  I  am  able,  some  of  those  intellectual  proc¬ 
esses  and  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
young  people  of  the  Mid-Victorian  Era,  an  era  which, 
though  possibly  far  less  jazzy  and  hustling  and  bustling 
than  the  present  day,  was  nevertheless,  and  perhaps  on 
that  very  account,  more  thoughtful  and  more  deeply 
serious  and  certainly  far  more  earnest  and,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  more  strenuous  than  anything  of  which 
the  young  Georgian  has  any  conception.  In  those  days 
black  was  black  and  white  was  white  and  believers  believed 
to  the  limit  and  unbelievers  were  whole-souled  atheists. 
Nevertheless  through  all  that  restless,  heaving  welter  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  maelstroms,  or  alongside  of  them, 
there  steadily  flowed  a  deep  current  of  the  finest  thought. 
Intellectually  England  was  roused  and  awakened  to  a  full¬ 
ness  and  a  vigour  of  life,  during  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
last  century,  to  an  extent  of  which  she  had  never  even 
dreamed  could  have  been  possible  since  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  eighties  that  I  myself 
really  became  conscious  of  those  intellectual  forces  which 
had  been  surging  around  me  whilst  I  lay  in  the  cradle  or 
played  in  the  schoolroom.  I  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
certain  names  and  I  was  dimly  aware  of  certain  trends 
and  tendencies  of  thought.  I  knew  for  instance  that 
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Charles  Kingsley  was  a  force  that  made  for  righteousness 
in  the  great  world  of  religion  and  among  the  vast  suffering 
masses  of  a  very  down-trodden  labour  and  agricultural 
population.  I  had  read  “Yeast”  and  “Alton  Locke”  by 
the  time  I  was  twenty,  in  the  middle  seventies,  and  I  had 
experienced  all  those  generous  impulses  towards  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  millions  of  my  fellow 
beings  who,  I  felt  within  me,  were  being  shamefully  put 
upon.  At  the  same  time  I  was  perfectly  contented  with 
my  own  lot  and  I  didn’t  really  trouble  myself  about  outside 
conditions  one  way  or  the  other  very  much.  Still  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Kingsley  and  F.  D.  Maurice  and  my  father’s  friend 
1'om  Hughes,  the  author  of  “Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,” 
possessed  a  great  fascination  for  me  and,  at  all  events, 
they  helped  to  open  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
an  enormous  amount  of  perfectly  avoidable  injustice  and 
thoughtless  cruelty  in  the  world  which  might  be  done  away 
with  did  but  the  people,  in  the  mass,  realise  and  vigorously 
determine  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Only,  I  consoled  myself,  it  was  none  of  my  business. 

Carlyle,  of  course,  I  read.  His  vehemency  of  style, 
his  fearlessness  and  his  brilliantly  vivid  and  original  point 
of  view  fascinated  me,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he 
it  was  who  opened  my  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  remarkable  influence  it  had 
exercised  upon  the  whole  of  Europe.  I  did  not  understand 
him  anything  like  as  well  as  I  should  do  now  of  course 
and  I  fancy  he  was  more  obscure  to  me’  than  he  was  to 
many  of  my  own  contemporaries,  but  I  understood  him 
quite  sufficiently,  and  especially  his  “Sartor  Resartus,”  to 
realise,  though  his  day  has  quite  gone  now,  that  he  was 
indeed  and  in  truth,  a  prophet  risen  in  Israel. 

The  whole  of  England,  classes  as  well  as  masses,  read 
and  thought  very  seriously  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Board  School  system,  together  with  such  insti- 
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tutes  as  the  Working  Men’s  Institute  in  Great  Ormonde 
Street  in  which  Kingsley,  Maurice,  Ruskin,  Hughes,  John 
Westlake,  and  other  notables  of  that  day  were  so  keenly 
interested,  had  aroused  the  masses  from  that  long  lethargy 
of  mind  and  soul  which  had  descended  upon  them  during 
the  eighteenth  century  and  Thought,  with  a  capital  T,  was 
rampant  in  all  directions. 

And  sometimes,  I  may  add,  very  objectionably  so. 
But  at  the  source,  the  fountain  head  of  that  stream  of 
thought,  guiding  and  controlling  it,  were  some  of  the 
ablest  men  to  whom  England,  or  the  world  indeed,  had 
ever  given  birth. 

And  amongst  these  men,  who  exercised  an  enormous 
influence  upon  the  entire  mentality  of  the  Mid-Victorian 
Era,  influences  which  affected  that  mentality,  scientifically, 
socially,  politically,  theologically  and  intellectually  gener¬ 
ally,  were  the  three  outstanding,  dominating,  compelling 
personalities  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Charles  Darwin,  and 
Thomas  Huxley,  with  the  writings  of  all  three  of  whom 
I  made  a  timid,  humble  and  very  inadequate  acquaintance 
during  what  to  me  were  the  eventful  years  of  the  eighties. 

And  I  came  to  them,  as  one  so  often  does  come  to 
the  most  important  and  epoch-making  periods  of  one’s 
existence,  by  a  comparative  accident. 

As  a  young  clergyman,  in  the  middle  twenties,  I  had 
preached  a  sermon,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  in  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  put  forward  a  very 
innocent  theory  of  my  own  and  I  had  striven  to  prove, 
from  what  I  considered  a  reasonable  and  perfectly  com- 
monsense  point  of  view,  that  the  belief  in  Angels  could 
well  be  substantiated  by  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  which 
had  been  put  forward  some  years  previously  by  Charles 
Darwin.  I  don’t  know  what  I  didn’t  say  in  that  sermon; 
lots  of  absurdities,  no  doubt.  I  forged  ahead,  starting 
off  with  protoplasms,  jelly  fish,  monkeys,  insects,  birds, 
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Charles  Darwin’s  celebrated  “worms,”  and  a  heap  more 
of  ill-digested  and  very  confused  and  confusing  theories 
and  instances  and  examples. 

At  all  events,  I  know  I  proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
if  to  no  one  else’s,  that  humanity  went  on  and  on,  ever 
springing  upwards,  going  on  from  strength  to  strength 
and  from  glory  to  glory,  until  it  finally  passed  from  earth 
and  was  absorbed  in  the  whole  hierarchy  of  Heaven, — 
Angels  and  Archangels,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  clad  in 
all  the  unimaginable  splendour  of  Heaven, — until  at  last, 
it  was  lost  to  sight  in  that  blaze  of  Glory  which  lapped 
around  and  encompassed  the  Throne  of  God  Himself. 

It  was  all  very  pretty  and  very  colourful  and  very 
eloquent  and  very  interesting  and  fascinating  and  absorb¬ 
ing  and  full  of  quotations  from  Keats  and  Browning  and 
Tennyson’s  “St.  Agnes  Eve.” 

Unfortunately  it  was  all  hopeless  nonsense!  Sound 
and  fury — tinkling  cymbals — signifying  nothing. 

But  everybody,  in  those  charming,  simple  golden  days, 
everyone  who  heard  it  liked  it  very  much  and  I  was 
heartily  and  enthusiastically  congratulated  on  my  effort, 
especially  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  congregation.  That 
went  without  saying.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them, 
a  very  elderly  lady  now,  wrote  to  me  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  said  in  her  letter,  “My  husband  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  that  beautiful  Harvest  Festival  sermon  of  yours. 
‘The  Harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  reapers 
are  the  Angels.’  ” 

But  there  happened  to  be,  luckily  for  me,  present  in 
the  congregation  that  far-off  autumn  evening,  forty  years 
ago,  a  very  clever,  caustic,  well-read  medical  man;  a  thinker 
and  a  scientist  and,  though  he  was  at  least  twenty  years 
my  senior,  a  very  great  friend  of  my  own. 

After  the  sermon  he  took  me  home  to  supper  with 
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him  and  then  solemnly  and  deliberately  took  my  poor  ser¬ 
mon  and  tore  it  to  pieces. 

“What  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  through  a  really 
hard  course  of  reading.  I  know  you  are  acquainted  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  classics  and  you  are  fairly  well  up 
in  good  literature  generally,  but  I  am  quite  sure  you  know 
nothing  really  of  the  great  thinkers  of  today,  men  like 
Spencer,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Lister,  and  Thompson  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  you  have  ever  even  heard  of  the  German 
thinkers  and  writers. 

“However,  don’t  trouble  about  them.  Read  Spencer, 
if  you  can  tackle  him,  and  get  all  of  Darwin  and  Huxley 
that  you  can  lay  your  hands  on.  And  don’t  be  afraid  of 
your  faith.  They  won’t  damage  that  if  you  read  them 
aright.  On  the  contrary  I  think  they  will  do  more  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  and  establish  it  than  anything*  else 
could  do.  It  is  no  good  keeping  Faith  shut  up  in  a  close 
dark  room.  Open  the  windows,  even  the  painted  windows 
of  ecclesiasticism  and  let  in  God’s  Light  and  God’s  Fresh 
Air.  Believe  me  it  will  do  your  faith  all  the  good  in  the 
world.” 

This  was  very  daring  and  outspoken  language  for  the 
eighties ! 

Now  I  am  not  going,  at  this  time  of  day, — even  were 
I  intellectually  capable  of  doing  so,  which  I  certainly  am 
not, — to  inflict  a  summary  of  the  writings  of  these  three 
wonderful  men,  upon  my  twentieth  century  readers.  I 
propose  only,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  tell  you  how  they 
affected  my  own  mentality  generally  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  its  attitude  spiritually  and  theologically.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  did  not  find  that  any  one  of  these  men 
shook  my  faith  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Young  as  I 
was  I  had  long  since  abandoned  all  real  belief  in  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  upon  which  after  all  the 
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whole  canon  of  orthodoxy  is  established.  I  had  long 
realised  that  the  first  two  Chapters  of  Genesis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  the  poet’s  conception  of  the  history  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  the  biology  of  the  whole  cosmos.  Even  today 
I  consider  that  nothing  gives  one  so  vivid  and  life-like  a 
conception  of  the  beginning  of  things  as  the  opening  words 
of  Genesis:  “And  the  Earth  was  without  form  and  void 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  Waters.” 

To  me  those  few  magic  words  summon  up  the  whole 
scene  of  Creation  as  vividly  and  accurately  as,  and  far 
more  concisely  than,  the  writings  of  all  the  scientists  and 
geologists  and  biologists  and  paleontologists  put  together 
could  possibly  attempt  to  do. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  years,  aeons  of  time,  are 
summed  up  in  that  second  verse  of  Genesis. 

Realising  this  as  I  did,  and  having  arrived  at  such  a 
realisation,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  entirely  by  my  own 
processes  of  thought,  I  had  long  abandoned  the  almost 
universally  accepted  theory  of  the  world  having  been  made 
literally  in  six  short  days. 

Spencer,  Huxley,  and  Darwin  did  not,  therefore,  shake 
my  conceptions  of  religion  and  theology  one  hair’s- 
breadth. 

What  they  did  was  rather  to  demonstrate  to  me  Mil¬ 
ton’s  great  truth  that  order  is  Heaven’s  first  law.  It  was 
from  them  and  through  and  by  them, — and  nothing  has 
since  occurred  to  shake  the  impression', — that  I  began 
slowly  to  realise  the  fact  that  the  more  one  knew  of  science 
the  more  one  came  to  believe,  and  believe  fervidly  and 
enthusiastically,  in  the  existence  behind  all  this  vast  cos¬ 
mos,  of  a  great  loving,  controlling  First  Cause. 

They  helped  to  establish  and  confirm  my  belief  in  God, 
even  if  they  may  have  tended  to  shake  my  faith  in  the 
comparatively  trivial  and  insignificant  details  of  orthodox 
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religion.  I  could  not  anywhere  discover,  in  any  one  of 
the  writings  of  these  three  men,  any  tendency  even,  to 
open  and  avowed  atheism.  Why,  in  his  “First  Principles,” 
one  of  his  greatest  works,  Herbert  Spencer  distinctly  and 
consistently  recognises  and  avows  his  belief  in  a  Hidden 
and  Inscrutable  Power  behind  the  phenomena  of  the  Un¬ 
knowable.  And  he  more  than  once  frankly  acknowledges 
that  the  Power  which  the  Universe  manifests  to  us  is 
utterly  inscrutable. 

That  surely  is  the  very  essence  of  the  highest  and  most 
enlightened  theology,  for  it  is  an  acknowledgment  and 
recognition  of  the  highest  possible  Mysticism,  without 
which  recognition  it  is  impossible  for  any  religion  ever 
to  exist  or  ever  be  able  to  sway  and  control  the  wayward 
hearts  of  men. 

My  very  inadequate  studies  of  Charles  Darwin’s  de¬ 
lightful  books  on  the  “Origin  of  Species”  and  the  “Descent 
of  Man”  did  nothing  whatever  to  shake  my  belief  in  what 
I  considered  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
On  the  contrary  his  microscopically  minute  studies  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  together  with  his  inferences 
from  these  studies  as  applied  to  the  life  of  humanity,  only 
tended  to  confirm  my  appreciation  of,  and  strengthen  my 
fervid  admiration  for,  the  evident  fact  of  God’s  working 
upon  absolutely  scientific  methods.  Darwin  added  a 
romance  to  the  Bible  and  to  religion  which  made  them  a 
hundred  times  more  wonderful  and  fascinating  and  allur¬ 
ing  than  ever  they  had  been  before. 

And  Huxley,  for  all  his  avowed  disbelief  and  for  all 
his  controversies  with  the  famous  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
deliberately  declared  that,  “science  seems  to  me  to  teach 
in  the  highest  and  strongest  manner  the  great  truth  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Christian  conception  of  entire  surrender 
to  the  Will  of  God.” 

And  whilst  he  acknowledged  that  there  was  no  evi- 
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dence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  Being  as  the  God  of 
Theology  yet  he  was  equally  vigorous  in  declaring  that 
Atheism  is  utterly  untenable  on  purely  philosophical 
grounds.  With  Herbert  Spencer  he  confessed  to  a  belief 
in  “the  passionless  personality  of  the  Unknown  and  the 
Unknowable  which  science  shows  everywhere  underlying 
this  veil  of  phenomena.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  I  studied  these  three  great 
writers  in  the  eighties  I  did  so  almost  entirely  from  the 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  point  of  view.  Naturally;  it 
was  all  in  the  day’s  work  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  who 
was  endeavouring  to  view  his  religion  from  the  widest 
standpoint  possible. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  these  men  affected  my  men¬ 
tality  and  it  was  in  this  and  other  directions  that  they  and 
their  writings  shared  in  the  making  not  only  of  Me  but 
of  all  the  millions  of  Me’s  living  in  the  Anglo-speaking 
and  European  world  of  the  eighties.  They  exercised, 
these  three  men,  an  almost  inconceivable  influence  upon 
the  life  and  thought  of  that  day  and  I  have  endeavoured, 
as  in  a  tiny  microcosm,  to  indicate  exactly  how  they  in¬ 
fluenced  my  own  individual  heart  and  mind. 

Huxley’s  influence  over  the  wide  masses  was  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable.  The  masses,  that  is,  as  regards  certain 
portions  of  them — the  agricultural  labourers,  even  the 
farmers, — were  probably  unacquainted  even  with  his  name. 
They  were  far  too  ignorant  and  unthinking  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  far  too  uneducated,'  too  bovine  and 
uninterested  to  trouble  themselves  as  a  rule  with  the  things 
of  either  mind  or  spirit;  far  too  downtrodden  and  op¬ 
pressed  to  bother  themselves  one  way  or  the  other  with 
anything  save  the  cruelly  hard  grind  and  slavery  of  every¬ 
day  life.  But  amongst  the  highly  skilled  artisans  and 
mechanics  and  shoemakers  of  London,  Birmingham, 
Northampton,  and  the  North  generally,  Huxley  was  a 
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hero.  They  read  and  understood  and  appreciated  every¬ 
thing  he  wrote,  although  they  probably  regretted  and  de¬ 
precated  his  mildly  tolerant  attitude  towards  the  mystical 
and  religious  side  of  human  life. 

And  of  this  appreciation  of  the  more  thinking  type 
of  the  English  masses  of  that  day  I  had  a  curious  instance 
in  my  own  experience. 

I  was  seated  on  the  Front  at  Eastbourne  gazing  sadly 
out  to  sea  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  splendid  old  hulk 
of  Nelson’s  flag  ship  the  Foudroyant  which  was  being 
towed  up  channel  on  her  way  to  the  shipbreaker’s  yard. 
A  little  bit  of  Old  England  literally  disappearing  beneath 
the  waves  for  ever,  I  reflected,  as  she  glimmered  away  to 
the  lonely  deep. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  fell  across  my  path  and  I  raised 
my  eyes  to  behold  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  clad  in  the 
uniform  of  a  British  Blue-Jacket  who  held  in  his  hand  a 
note  directed  to  myself,  and  with  the  signature  “T.  Hux¬ 
ley”  in  the  corner.  It  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Huxley 
asking  me  to  go  and  lunch  with  him  at  his  hotel  on  the 
following  day. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  said  the  sailor,  when  I  had 
read  the  note,  “but  I  should  think  it  a  great  favour  if 
you  would  give  me  that  envelope.  We  chaps  in  the  Navy 
think  the  world  of  Mr.  Huxley.  We  all  read  him  on  my 
ship  and  he  has  done  us  a  lot  of  good.” 

The  first  thing  of  which  I  was  conscious,  on  quitting 
the  Church  and  especially  when  I  had  allied  myself  to  the 
literary  world,  was  a  great  freedom,  not  so  much  of  con¬ 
science,  as  of  mind  and  intellect.  Say  what  you  will  the 
clerical,  the  ecclesiastical  life,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  very  confined  and  restraining.  It  must  be  so;  it 
cannot  help  itself.  Canons,  dogmas  and  doctrines  compel 
you,  whether  you  will  or  no,  to  walk  within  certain  definite 
boundaries  and  limits. 
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You  lack  freedom  of  thought  and  especially  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  means,  with  many  natures,  that,  apart  from 
your  own  will,  you  are  a  slave  and  a  hypocrite.  Certainly 
it  was  so  in  my  clerical  days.  And  I  doubt  if  it  is  very 
much  better  today. 

For  instance,  I  was  talking  to  an  English  clergyman, 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  only  the  other  day,  a  very  devout 
Christian  but  a  typically  timid  orthodox  theologian. 

He  had  happened  to  say  in  the  course  of  conversation: 
“With  God  all  things  are  possible.” 

“Are  you  quite  sure?”  I  said.  “For  instance,  you 
have  just  smoked  a  cigar.  Could  even  God  make  it  so 
that  you  had  not  smoked  it?  Could  He  undo  it?  Could 
God  undo  the  War  and  make  it  so  that  it  had  never  taken 
place?” 

“Certainly,”  he  replied;  “with  God  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“And  does  every  clergyman  hold  that  theory?”  I  - 
asked. 

“If  he  doesn’t,  he  ought  to  do  so,”  was  his  immediate 
reply.  “With  God  all  things  are  possible.” 

“Well,  but,”  I  said,  “I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  Bishop 
Gore  or  Dr.  Inge,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  or  the  late 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  Phillips  Brooks,  holding  such 
a  theory.” 

“Very  well,”  said  he,  “write  and  ask  Dr.  Gore  exactly 
what  he  thinks.  I  will  go  by  what  he  says.” 

I  did  write  to  Dr.  Gore,  but  I  lacked  the  courage  to 
post  the  letter.  Truth  to  say  I  felt  he  would  think  that 
I  was  a  first-class  Californian  idiot,  or  a  Far  Western 
humourist,  trying  to  pull  his  leg. 

This  conversation  will  seem  impossible  to  many  of 
my  English  and  American  readers  in  this  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  I  can  assure  them  that  it  actually  took  place  a 
few  weeks  ago  between  myself  and  a  singularly  thought- 
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ful,  well-read  and  otherwise  absolutely  up-to-date  Cam¬ 
bridge  graduate. 

But  it  was  from  that  kind  of  mental,  intellectual  en¬ 
vironment  that  I  cut  myself  loose  in  the  eighties. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  we  clergy  of  that  day  did  not 
dare  to  stop  and  think;  did  not  dare  to  look  full  and 
straight  in  the  face  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  we  were 
solemnly  sworn  to  teach  and  preach  from  the  pulpit.  As 
witness  the  tremendous  sensation  that  was  caused  by 
Canon  Farrar  when  he  dared  to  preach  the  “Larger 
Hope”  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  when  the  higher  critics 
published  that  remarkable  series  of  essays  in  “Lux 
Mundi,”  which  Cardinal  Manning  thought  were  so  ter¬ 
rible  and  when  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  electrified  the 
theological  and  literary  world  with  “Robert  Elsmere,”  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  girding  at  the  old- 
fashioned  ecclesiastics;  that  were  a  singularly  ungracious 
and  stupid  attitude  on  my  part.  But  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  they  are  too  much  inclined  to  carry  their  thoughts 
in  bulk-headed  compartments  in  which  spirit  and  intellect 
are  never  allowed  to  mingle. 

The  essence  of  the  finest  religious  thought  is  only  to 
be  obtained  from  a  commingling  of  spirit  and  of  intellect. 
Priests  ought  to  trust  in  the  words  of  Christ:  “Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

I  earnestly  trust  that  no  one  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  accuse  me  of  holding  any  idea  that  the  Anglican  Church 
is  an  illiterate  and  unthinking  portion  of  the  community. 
It  has  produced  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  scholars 
the  world  has  ever  known;  the  two  leading  thinkers  in 
England  today  are  Bishop  Gore  and  Dean  Inge.  What 
I  mean  is  that  in  my  day,  and  even  today,  as  evidenced  by 
my  friend,  who  is  an  absolute  type  of  the  very  cautious 
and  timid  Anglican  cleric,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy 
dare  not  think  for  themselves.  Someone  else  must  do 
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their  thinking  for  them.  As  my  friend  said:  “I  will  abide 
by  what  Bishop  Gore  says.” 

I  recall,  in  swift  snatches,  many  other  phases  of  intel- 
lectuality  as  they  especially  affected  myself  in  the  late 
eighties  and  the  early  nineties  when  I  had  fairly  cast 
myself  free  of  the  bonds  of  Anglican  ecclesiasticism, — * 
that  is  officially  speaking,  for  I  have  never  severed  myself 
from  nor  desired  in  the  least  degree  to  quit  the  Chujrch 
of  my  Fathers. 

I  remember  the  curious  impression  made  upon  me  by 
that  clever  German  novel  upon  which  some  famous  Canon 
preached  a  moving  sermon  in  Westminster  Abbey,  “Let¬ 
ters  From  Hell”;  I  was  immensely  fascinated  by  the 
charming  style  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  thought  and 
its  glimpses  into  Carolean  Anglicanism  and  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  Italy  at  that  period,  which  were  given  us  by 
Mr.  Shorthouse  in  his  famous  “John  Inglesant.”  Then 
there  was  Henry  Drummond’s  “Natural  Law  In  the 
Spiritual  World,”  a  book  which  he  told  me  himself,  long 
years  afterwards,  was  very  faulty  but  which  nevertheless 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  ecclesiastical  thought 
of  the  eighties.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
the  reconciliation  of  science  and  theology. 

My  quittance  of  what  were,  to  me,  at  all  events,  the 
somewhat  arid  fields  of  ecclesiasticism, — that  is  from  the 
literary  and  intellectual  point  of  view, — and  my  gradual 
absorption  in  the  world  of  literary  and  journalistic  London 
exercised  an  influence  upon  my  mental  development  which 
was  nothing  less,  to  me  at  all  events,  than  miraculous. 

The  life  of  the  typical  Anglican  parson,  despite  bril¬ 
liant  and  amazing  exceptions,  is,  or  at  all  events  it  was 
then,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  much  changed  today,  extraor¬ 
dinarily  unobservant,  very  unthinking  and  far  too  much 
inclined  to  take  everything  for  granted. 

Frequently  indeed  the  Anglican  vicar  or  curate  is  far 
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too  much  bothered  and  occupied  with  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  tin-pot  trivialities  of  his  profession  ever  to  be 
able  to  stop  and  marvel  at  the  insignificance  of  his  efforts 
and  the  hopeless  futility  of  some  of  his  cherished  dogmas 
and  doctrines.  But  when  I  found  myself  fairly  launched 
on  the  seas  of  journalism  and  in  constant  association  with 
writers  and  literary  men  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
my  mind  was  gradually  approaching  the  condition  of  a 
highly  sensitised  photographic  plate.  I  became  curiously 
susceptible  to  impressions,  which  in  itself,  when  I  came 
to  think  it  over  in  later  life,  was  not  altogether  a  whole¬ 
some  or  desirable  state  of  affairs.  It  is  too  apt  to  lead 
to  the  mind  discursive  rather  than  the  mind  concentrated. 

Still,  I  am  recording  facts,  as  far  as  I  am  able  and 
that  was,  I  distinctly  realise,  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
intellectually  affected  in  the  early  nineties. 

I  became  a  very  keen  and  interested  observer  of  every¬ 
thing  around  me,  particularly  as  regards  human  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  trend  and  tendency  of  human  affairs  in 
every  phase  of  the  vast  body  politic,  and  I  literally  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  exercise  that  concentration  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  is  so  absolutely  essential  if  a  man  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  any  real  and  lasting  and  worthwhile  work.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  bound  to  add  that  it  all  helped  to  make 
life  very  interesting. 

What  I  realise  now,  and  of  what  I  was  even  then 
guiltily  and  uneasily  conscious,  was  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  the  mind  was  concerned,  the  quiet  thoughtful  study  of 
the  scholar  was  an  infinitely  better  training  school  than 
the  hurried,  feverish,  cinematographic  life  I  led  in  the 
nineties  and  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  add  I  became  ex¬ 
tremely  knowledgable,  from  a  superficial  point  of  view, 
regarding  very  widely  differing  phases  of  life.  And,  what 
I  feel  was  wholly  to  the  good,  my  imagination  increased 
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with  the  growth  of  my  powers  of  perception.  To  give 
only  one  instance.  Up  to  the  middle  nineties  I  had  always 
been  inclined  to  look  down  upon  everything  to  do  with 
commerce  and  business;  I  had  regarded  that  phase  of  life 
as  a  phase  utterly  and  totally  devoid  of  all  literary  and 
artistic  interest,  which  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I 
have  been  far  too  prone  all  my  life  long  to  regard  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  nineties  I  began  to  realise  the  wonderful  romance 
of  business,  the  adventure  of  commerce,  the  unimaginable 
possibilities  that  opened  themselves  up  in  every  avenue  of 
the  life  of  the  man  of  affairs. 

And  later  on  when  I  had  become  acquainted  with,  or 
in  some  cases  formed  intimate  friendships  with,  men  like 
Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,  the  famous  Chairman  of  the  P. 
&  O.;  Sir  Alfred  Jones  of  the  Elder  Dempster  Line;  Mr. 
C.  T.  Yerkes,  Lord  Leverhulme,  or  Mr.  Gordon  Self¬ 
ridge,  I  was  fascinated  by  the  possibilities,  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  and  the  accomplishments  of  their  wonderful  careers. 

The  glimpses  I  obtained  into  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
exercised  a  very  definite  and  a  very  remarkable  intellectual 
influence  upon  my  whole  mental  outfit.  I  came,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  realise  the  extreme  value  and  importance  to  the 
British  Empire  and  to  Imperial  and  National  undertakings 
of  such  men  as  Sutherland  and  Alfred  Jones.  Sutherland 
— who  by  his  life  and  experience  and  his  position  as  head 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Fleet  of  magnificent  steam¬ 
ships,  which  for  hard  upon  a  century  'have  formed  the 
chief,  and  now  veritably  historic,  link  between  the  West 
and  the  East,  between  the  Motherland  of  Britain  and  her 
great  Dependencies  of  India  and  Australasia, — Suther¬ 
land  I  realised  was  one  of  the  greatest  builders  and  pillars 
of  Empire  that  England  had  ever  possessed.  And  the 
same,  in  a  slightly  minor,  but  just  as  positive  and  actual 
a  degree,  with  my  old  friend  Sir  Alfred  Jones.  Almost  as 
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much  as  Sir  Frederick  Lugard  himself,  or  that  distin¬ 
guished  British  Pro-Consul  and  builder  of  Empire,  Sir 
Harry  Johnston,  whose  new  departure  as  a  very  original 
novelist  has  so  astonished  us  who  have  followed  his  career 
with  admiration  for  years  past,  Alfred  Jones  helped  in  his 
strenuous  day  and  manner  to  build  up  our  wonderful  new 
Empire  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

I  have  been  immensely  interested  in  my  many  con¬ 
versations  with  such  merchant  princes  as  Leverhulme, 
Selfridge,  and  the  late  C.  T.  Yerkes  of  whose  career,  I 
believe  it  is,  Theodore  Dreiser  has  written  so  interestingly 
in  at  least  two  of  his  most  remarkable  novels,  to  discover 
that  each  one  of  them  is  keenly  possessed  of  the  imagina¬ 
tive,  nay  more,  the  absolutely  romantic  view  of  their  vast 
enterprises. 

To  talk  to  either  Lord  Leverhulme  or  Gordon  Self- 
ridge  is  like  spending  a  morning  with  one  of  the  gentleman 
adventurers  of  Elizabeth’s  or  Charles’  golden  days. 

Business  to  these  men  is  a  splendid  adventure;  it  is  a 
gorgeous  romance,  it  is  a  realisation  of  life  at  its  fullest, 
at  its  highest  and  its  best.  At  the  same  time  they  never 
lose  sight  of  the  dollars ! 

It  is  a  life  of  construction  not  destruction,  it  is  the 
making  of  the  most  of  one’s  talents  and  one’s  opportuni¬ 
ties.  These  men  have  demonstrated  the  real  intellectuality 
of  business  and  commerce.  I  was,  naturally  enough, 
brought  up  in  the  old  Victorian  idea  that  commerce  and 
business  were  common,  unthinkable  occupations  for  people 
of  a  certain  class.  And  this  conception  of  the  mercantile 
life,  held  in  England,  and  in  Europe  generally  and  indeed 
for  the  matter  of  that  in  Japan  particularly,  right  up  to 
the  dawn  of  the  present  century,  though  I  can  well  recall 
the  shock  of  excitement,  almost  of  horror  that  thrilled 
through  London  in  the  seventies  when  it  was  rumoured 
that  Lord  Colin  Campbell,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
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and  brother-in-law  to  a  Royal  Princess  had  gone  on  to 
the  Stock  Exchange.  There  were  those  in  Society  and 
in  the  old  County  Families  of  England  who  thought  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end!  Heavens,  what  would  they 
think  nowadays ! 

Well,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  intellectual 
influences  that  were  at  work  upon  me  in  the  nineties  were 
distinctly  of  a  widening  and  an  emancipating  nature.  My 
mind  broadened  out  swiftly  and  almost  inconceivably  and 
I  came  to  a  realisation  of  the  real  romance  that  awaited 
every  genuine  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  no  matter  in  what  direction  or  under  what  phase 
of  life  he  directed  his  energies.  It  was  sufficient,  I  realised, 
that  he  accomplished. 

My  vision  of  life  in  the  nineties  did  much  to  enable 
me  to  discern  the  human  that  lies  within  and  behind  the 
apparently  exclusive  man  of  affairs.  It  helped  me  to  the 
realisation  of  character.  The  thing  that  interested  me 
most  in  the  writing  of  my  series  of  fifteen  articles  for  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  the  great  Public  Schools  of  Eng¬ 
land — Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Westminster, 
Charterhouse,  Wellington,  Marlborough,  and  the  rest — 
was  the  wonderfully  human  personality  of  the  great  head¬ 
masters  of  England  and  the  manner  in  which  they  set 
themselves  to  their  great  task;  the  curiously  sympathetic 
and  understanding  quality  of  their  point  of  view;  their 
fine  scholarship;  their  refined,  delicate  and  yet  essentially 
masculine  outlook  on  life.  All  that  exercised  a  curiously 
intellectual  influence  upon  my  mind.  Contact  with  such 
minds,  even  brief  contact,  had  its  absolute  effect  on  my 
own  mental  fibres  and  vibrations,  a  bracing  and  a  tonic 
effect  which  has  never  altogether  passed  away.  It  was 
very  much  the  same  with  my  much  more  frequent  associa¬ 
tion  with  such  men  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Lord 
Fisher,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Lord  Wolseley. 
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Each  one  of  these  men,  apart  from  his  profession, 
possessed  minds  and  points  of  view  of  a  much  more  widely 
reaching  nature  than  those  of  the  men  of  ordinary  life. 
To  each  man  his  profession  was  sacred;  it  was  the  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  of  his  life,  but  they  brought  to  the  fulfilling 
of  that  profession  minds  that  were  capable  of  a  survey 
of  human  affairs  generally  that  was  often  as  surprising  as 
it  was  unexpected.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  both 
Lord  Fisher  and  Lord  Wolseley.  They  were  not  merely 
great  soldiers  or  great  sailors;  each  one  of  them  was 
bound  to  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  any  profession 
he  might  have  taken  up.  It  was  the  mind  behind  the  man. 

I  always  remained  curiously  unmoved  and  uninfluenced 
by  great  movements  of  which  there  were  always  some  to 
the  fore.  Socialism  never  had  the  slightest  attraction  for 
me  though  I  used  from  time  to  time  to  encounter  some 
o*f  its  most  fervid  spirits  in  the  personalities  of  John  Burns, 
William  Morris,  very  rarely  and  exceptionally  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  others. 

John  Burns  attracted  me  by  his  very  vigorous  and 
interesting  personality  and  the  extraordinarily  wide  range 
of  his  literary  and  artistic  interests.  Both  he  and  my  dear 
old  friend  Will  Crooks  were  remarkably  well  up  in  the 
best  English  literature. 

William  Morris,  with  all  of  whose  writings  I  am  well 
acquainted  and  with  whose  artistic  aspirations  and  accom¬ 
plishments  I  sympathised  intensely,  never  appealed  to  me 
very  much  personally  or  from  the  political  point  of  view'. 
He  was  highly  cultured  and  conversation  with  him  was 
a  real  intellectual  treat,  but  he  was  a  rough  and  ready 
personality  who  utterly  failed  to  impress  himself  upon  my 
mind,  though  I  had  a  sincere  appreciation  for  many  of 
his  more  hidden  and  subtler  qualities. 

I  realised  the  essential  loftiness  of  the  man,  and  a 
certain  Greek  quality  of  mind,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
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regarding  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greek  poets, 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rougher  and  more  German 
fibre  of  his  political  and  socialistic  attitude  to  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  I  cannot  however  pretend  to  myself 
that  either  he  or  his  writings  exercised  any  intellectual 
influence  whatever  upon  my  mind.  They  did  not  influence 
me  one  quarter  as  much  as  Ruskin  had  influenced  me  in 
the  eighties.  And  as  regards  the  awakening  of  my  mind 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  especially 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  masses  that  came  to  me 
mainly,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  first,  through  Charles 
Kingsley  and  then,  twenty  years  later,  by  way  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  Everything  that  Hardy  wrote  was  whole  gold 
to  me  and  it  was  by  means  of  his  writings  that  I  arrived 
at  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  our  wonderful  sons  of 
the  soil,  surely  the  most  perfect  bits  of  English  life  that 
we  have  possessed  right  down  through  the  centuries  to  the 
present  day. 

Up  to  the  period  of  my  study  of  Thomas  Hardy  I 
had  been  content  to  regard  our  agricultural  population  as 
a  vast,  grey  immovable,  unthinking  mass  of  humanity. 
And  then  came  Hardy  with  his  disintegrating  and  dissolv¬ 
ing  and  dissecting  methods  and,  as  in  a  chemical  process, 
that  vast,  inert  mass  was  transformed  into  an  assemblage 
of  keenly  individual  and  wonderfully  differing  specimens 
of  humanity  and  I  began  to  realise  the  magic  power  of 
properly  applied  literary  methods  in  the  appreciation  of 
human  character. 

There  is  no  one  on  earth,  not  even  in  England  itself, 
quite  like  the  English  labourer,  with  qualities  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice  and  endurance  and  stubborn  independence  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  But  it  required  a  Thomas  Hardy 
to  discover  and  to  demonstrate  it  to  the  world. 

My  study  of  Hardy  resulted  in  a  distinctly  new  de¬ 
parture  in  my  own  mental  outlook. 
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It  may  appear  strange  at  first  that  I  should  refer  intel¬ 
lectual  influences  to  purely  human  personalities  and  affairs, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong.  The  mind,  the  intellect, 
is  influenced,  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  everything 
by  which  it  may  be  confronted.  Books,  science,  art  are 
not  the  only  avenues  to  the  mind.  There  are  a  myriad 
others  and  each  one  is  distinctly  capable  of  more  or  less 
direct  influence  upon  the  intellect. 

It  is  unnecessary  I  think  that  I  should  pursue  this  phase 
of  existence  to  the  last  detail.  My  life,  as  I  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrated,  in  this  and  other  books,  has  been 
a  veritable  maelstrom  of  curiously  varied  emotions  and 
experiences,  but,  for  all  my  vivid  and  eager  interest  in 
each  phase,  I  have  always  kept  a  pretty  level  head. 

A  more  than  tendency  to,  an  absolute  God-given 
capacity  for,  indolence  and  an  extremely  lethargic  nature, 
however  swift  I  may  be  in  my  mental  attributes  and  proc¬ 
esses,  have  preserved  me  from  what  would  be  disastrously 
confusing  and  upsetting  to  more  emotional  and  excitable 
natures. 

At  the  same  time  I  confess  I  often  ask  myself  whether 
all  this  hurrying  to  and  fro  is  not  a  great  mistake,  a  wholly 
wrong  ideal  of  life;  if  the  solitude  of  the  desert  would  not 
be  infinitely  more  preferable.  I  think  the  finest  work  is 
frequently  the  outcome  of  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  man; 
of  absolute  silence;  it  is  frequently  the  most  enduring. 

And  what  good,  after  all,  does  all  this  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  bring  to  the  individual  and  to  the  world? 

Was  not  perhaps  the  old  Chinese  philosopher,  Laotse, 
very  near  the  truth  when  he  wrote  thousands  of  years  ago : 
“The  only  thing  I  fear  is  the  man  of  action.  The  whole 
world  should  dissuade  the  doer.  If  all  men  would  cease 
to  act  then  perfect  peace  would  reign  on  the  Earth”? 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  MAKING  OF  ME— SPIRITUAL 
INFLUENCES 

A  ND  then  of  course,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  there 
is  the  influence  of  religion  and  definite  spirit¬ 
uality  in  the  building  up  of  a  man’s  personality.  In  my 
young  days  that  element  was  curiously  vigorous  and  vital. 
As  I  have  said  before,  in  Mid-Victorian  days,  the 
Evangelical  or  what  I  may  term  the  Calvinistic  mode  of 
theology  was  the  prevalent  mode.  It  was  practically 
identical  with  the  crude,  harsh,  bitterly  anti-Catholic  teach¬ 
ing  of  New  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  w7as  quite  as 
superstitious  and  mediaeval  as  Catholicism,  only  in  other 
directions  and  on  other  lines,  and  it  was  enormously  com¬ 
plicated,  ridiculously  so  for  the  childish  or  uninstructed 
mind.  In  many  respects  it  was  theology  rather  than  reli¬ 
gion  that  we  were  taught,  and  highly  scientific  theology 
at  that,  scientific,  I  mean,  in  its  own  lines. 

Long  before  I  was  ten  years  of  age  I  wras  familiar 
with  the  innumerable  theological  terms  of  that  day:  Pre¬ 
destination,  Justification  by  Faith,  Atonement,  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Assurance,  and  the  rest.  It  was  an  intellectual 
process;  scientific,  mathematical  if  you  will, — in  any  case 
enormously  difficult  for  a  child  even  to  attempt  to  com¬ 
prehend. 

But  it  had  its  own  magnificent  side.  And  I  realised 
this  in  after  years  w7hen  I  w7as  discussing  these  Victorian 
theologies  and  methods  with  James  Anthony  Froude. 
“Yes,”  he  said  to  me  one  day,  “doubtless  it  wras  narrow; 
intolerance  always  is  narrow7,  but  it  is  like  a  narrow  stream; 
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'deep  and  swift  and  strong.  It  doesn’t  babble  and  sparkle 
over  shallow  stony  beds.  It  sweeps  forward  irresistibly 
to  the  Sea  of  Eternity.  The  Calvinism  in  which  you  and 
I  were  brought  up  was  one  of  the  most  superb  builders 
of  character  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Calvinism 
meant  principle,  conscience,  duty.  What  have  we  to  take 
its  place  in  these  silly,  weak,  trivial,  sentimental  days?” 
(This  was  in  1 892.) 

At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  add  that  such  a  reli¬ 
gion  repelled  rather  than  attracted  me.  Even  at  the  early 
age  of  ten  it  appeared  to  me  horrible  and  incredible  that 
Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  famous  sermon — which  is  really 
the  classic  apologia  for  Calvinism — preached  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  or  so  in  New  England,  “Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  God,”  should  be  able  to  depict  the 
Deity  almost  gleefully  dropping  little  quivering,  writhing 
figures  of  humanity  into  the  flames  that  are  never 
quenched. 

I  could  not  believe  in  eternal  agony;  in  a  real  burning, 
smoking  lake  of  fire  as  being  in  the  least  degree  compatible 
with  a  God  of  Love,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  Predestination, 
which  settled  your  fate  for  you  before  you  were  even  born 
and  which  condemned  nearly  all  the  world  to  endless  tor¬ 
ment  whether  they  deserved  it  or  not,  appeared  to  me  to 
be  not  only  grossly  unfair  and  unsportsmanslike,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  phrase  in  so  august  a  connection,  but  also  to 
be  a  doctrine  of  devils  rather  than  of  Gods. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  humanity  were  condemned  to  Hell 
in  those  days ;  literally.  I  am  not  exaggerating. 

And  this  doctrine  was  held  by  people  who  were 
amongst  the  finest  saints  that  earth  has  ever  given  birth  to. 

Jonathan  Edwards,  with  some  of  the  old  Mediaeval 
Divines,  held  the  horrible  doctrine  that  the  bliss  of  the 
Purified  was  actually  enhanced  by  the  witnessing  of  the 
torments  of  those  in  Hell. 
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Of  my  own  knowledge  I  know  that  it  was  a  doctrine 
which  in  my  young  days  cast  a  mental  and  spiritual  gloom 
and  sadness  over  the  hearts  and  souls  and  lives  of  the 
holiest  people. 

And  the  painful  part  of  it  was  that  even  those  who 
were  most  “assured,”  as  the  theological  term  of  those 
days  phrased  it,  of  their  own  salvation  and  happy  escape 
from  these  terrors,  even  they  were  haunted  throughout 
their  earthly  existence  that  in  the  end  they  too  might  fall 
short  of  Eternal  Life. 

Religion  in  those  days  and  among  a  certain  school  of 
thought  was  a  very  real,  a  very  terrible  and  a  very  soul- 
searching  experience.  No  wonder  that  the  people  of  that 
day  and  under  such  influence  were  absolutely  different  from 
what  they  are  in  this  twentieth  century. 

But  do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to 
this  Calvinistic  system  of  religion  in  which  I  was  brought 
up.  Mine  would  indeed  be  a  shallow  and  a  vulgar  mind 
if  I  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  marvellous  qualities  of 
Calvinism.  Never  in  the  history  of  thought  and  religion 
has  a  system  been  devised  so  admirable  for  the  formation 
of  character  and  for  mental  gymnastics,  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  spiritual  fibres  of  man  than  this  remarkable 
outcome  of  the  great  religionists  of  Geneva  in  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century. 

Calvinism  not  only  gave  a  foundation  to  human  char¬ 
acter,  establishing  a  man’s  personality  on  a  rock  as  it  were, 
but  it  drew  together  all  the  complex  and  multitudinous 
strings  of  human  existence  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done, 
not  even  Catholicism. 

Its  very  narrowness  and  its  irritating  intolerance  gave 
it  a  strength  and  a  power  and  an  influence  which  were 
irresistible. 

It  planted  conscience  in  a  man  and  it  provided  him 
with  principles  of  life  and  with  standards  of  conduct  which 
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had  not  been  possible  with  any  other  form  of  religion.  It 
gave  him  iron,  a  backbone  of  steel,  not  of  putty,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case  today. 

I  have  never  lost  sight  or  memory  of  the  old  teachings 
of  Calvinism  and  I  am  unable,  even  now,  to  estimate  at 
their  full  value  all  that  those  teachings  did  for  me  in  the 
formation  of  my  mind  and  character. 

It  is  better  to  think  too  much  than  never  to  think  at  all. 

“We  swim  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole 
And  nod  and  glance  and  bustle  by 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul  , 

Before  we  die.” 

Today  it  is,  if  anything,  bad  form  to  be  serious,  even 
apparently  in  religious  matters.  Today,  if  you  are  to  win 
people  at  all  to  a  religious  mode  of  thought,  you  must  first 
descend  to  them,  not  try  and  raise  them  up  to  you.  It 
is  all  a  part  of  the  weak  compromising  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  a  series  of  addresses 
given  in  some  English  Church  on  the  Creed  by  the 
Reverend  Studdert  Kennedy.  Now  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  quite 
new  man  to  me.  He  has  sprung  into  the  limelight  since 
I  left  England  in  1918.  He  is  obviously  a  very  fine  type 
of  the  new  cleric: — eager,  eloquent  in  his  own  peculiar 
style;  very  vigorous  and  very  earnest,  a  magnificent  man, 
doing  a  magnificent  work.  But  yet  I  was  startled,  nay 
horrified  would  be  the  better  word,  when  he  suddenly  cries 
out  in  the  pulpit,  “oh :  my  holy  aunt!” 

Well,  there’s  no  harm  in  such  a  phrase.  But  what 
an  utter  lack  of  dignity  it  displays.  He  probably  will 
laugh  at  that.  “Why,  of  course,”  he  will  reply,  “that’s 
just  why  I  say  it.  The  Church  of  England  in  the  past 
has  nearly  died  of  dignity.  But  it  sha’n’t  now,  if  1  have 
anything  to  say  to  it.” 

I  think  he  is  wrong;  decidedly  wrong.  No  man  ought 
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ever  to  be  undignified  in  the  pulpit,  or  anywhere  else  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Think  of  the  occasion  on  which  he 
made  such  a  remark.  Standing  in  a  pulpit;  in  the  presence 
of  the  Altar  and  speaking  on  the  Creed  of  Christendom! 

Now  Mr.  Kennedy!  can  you  imagine  Archbishop  Laud 
or  Bishop  Andrewes  or  the  Judicious  Hooker  or  George 
Herbert  of  Bemerton  indulging  in  such  language?  What 
do  you  think  John  Keble  or  Pusey,  Liddon,  Dr.  Marsh  of 
Beckenham,  or  Frederick  W.  Robertson  would  have  said 
to  you  if  you  had  dared  to  use  such  a  phrase  in  their 
presence?  To  them  it  would  have  been  impossible  and 
for  the  reason,  not  so  much  that  it  would  have  appeared 
irreverent,  downright  irreligious  and  w'holly  out  of  place, 
but  because  they  were  gentlemen,  gentlemen  in  the  most 
real  and  the  most  penetrating  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  doing  a  magnificent  work,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out  from  what  I  read  in  the  few’  English  papers 
that  reach  my  hand,  but  I  do  regret  such  unfortunate 
lapses  on  his  part  all  the  same.  He  would  argue,  and  to 
the  unthinking  and  inexperienced  person  his  argument 
would  appear  reasonable  enough,  that  you  must  first  come 
down  to  people  before  you  can  raise  them  to  your  level. 
Well,  apart  from  the  fact  that  a  religion  that  must  first 
be  vulgarised  to  be  effective  is  not  worth  having,  my  own 
experience  as  a  curate  in  the  London  slums  taught  me 
years  ago  that  the  poor  people  prefer  to  have  something 
offered  to  them  to  which  they  could  look  up.  They  are 
quite  sufficiently  intelligent,  and  have  quite  sufficient  pov’er 
of  idealisation,  to  prefer  an  image  radiant  in  the  sunlight 
above  them  to  an  idol  in  the  mud  beneath  their  feet. 

It  was  the  mistake  made,  thousands  of  times  over, 
and  made  in  the  best  possible  spirit,  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
both  English  and  American,  in  the  camps  in  France  and 
England,  and  a  mistake  almost  universal  among  the  new 
young  chaplains. 
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They  considered  it  necessary  to  be  slangy  and  free 
and  easy,  even  in  their  talks  with  the  men  upon  the  most 
sacred  subjects.  It  was  a  terrible  error  and  one  that  is 
very  severely  commented  on  both  by  Mr.  Compton- 
McKenzie  in  “Altar  Steps”  and  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in 
that  remarkable  novel  of  his  “If  Winter  Comes.”  Here 
is  what  he  says,  speaking  of  these  young  chaplains: 

“And  the  Churches  know  it;  and  instead  of  reaching 
down  to  him  what  he  wants,  light,  light,  instead  of  that 
they  invite  him  to  dancing  and  picture  shows  and  you’re 
a  jolly  good  fellow  and  religion’s  a  jolly  fine  thing  and 
no  spoil-sport,  and  all  that  sort  of  latter  day  tendency. 
Damn  it!  he  can  get  all  that  outside  the  Churches  and 
get  it  better.  Light,  Light.  He  wants  light.  And  the 
padres  come  down  and  drink  beer  with  him  and  watch 
boxing  matches  with  him  and  sing  music-hall  songs  with 
hfm  and  dance  Jazz  with  him  and  call  it  making  religion 
a  living  thing  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  Lift  the  hearts 
of  the  people  to  God,  they  say  by  showing  them  that 
religion  is  not  incompatible  with  having  a  jolly  fine  time. 
And  there’s  no  God  there  that  a  man  can  understand  for 
him  to  be  lifted  np  to!” 

This  is  all  somewhat  of  a  divergence  from  my  main 
subject, — the  influence  of  religion  on  a  man’s  life  and 
mind  and  habit  of  thought  and  action, — but  I  wished  to 
show  how  far  we  have  drifted  from  the  stupendous 
momentousness  of  religion  in  the  Victorian  life  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fifty  years  ago,  and  more.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny 
the  influence  that  that  religion  exercised  upon  my  youthful 
mind.  I  am  bound  to  add  that  so  far  as  the  keen,  accurate, 
clear-cut  theology  of  those  days,  or  of  the  newer  Anglican¬ 
ism  of  today  is  concerned,  I  am  by  contrast  what  would 
be  termed  I  suppose  an  Agnostic,  which  was  what  Froude 
acknowledged  himself  to  be,  though  he  always  held  the 
loftiest  views  of  the  religion  of  his  childhood.  “Agnos- 
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ticism,”  he  once  said  to  me,  “my  Agnosticism,  at  all  events, 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  reverent  attitude  towards 
the  Unknowable.” 

And  that  is  my  position  exactly.  I  detest  blatant 
Atheism;  I  consider  the  man  who  can  speak  blasphemously 
of  the  religion  he  learned  at  his  mother’s  knee  is  an  un¬ 
speakable  cad.  I  abhor  frivolity  where  religious  matters 
are  concerned  and  he  who  can  only  cast  scorn  and  derision 
upon  another’s  humble  faith  is  not  worthy  to  live.  What 
religion  did  for  me,  the  way  in  which  it  helped  to  build 
up  my  mind  was  to  open  up  to  me  from  the  very  earliest 
days  the  vision  of  a  greater  and  a  vaster  world  than  we 
could  even  have  dreamed  was  possible,  but  for  its  bril¬ 
liance.  The  religion  of  my  early  days  established  and 
confirmed  within  me  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  at  all. 
However  much  I  may  have  fallen  short  of  it;  however 
restive  I  may  have  become  under  its  somewhat  harsh 
restraint  and  its  extraordinarily  narrow  delimitations  and 
ignoring  of  human  wants  and  tendencies,  I  realised  clearly 
enough,  from  the  earliest  days,  the  absolute  necessity  for 
some  system  of  the  kind. 

In  my  brief  and  I  fear  very  inadequate  remarks  upon 
the  religious  influences  of  my  life,  I  refer  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Anglican  Church  in  which  I  was  brought  up 
and  in  which  I  was  for  eight  years  myself  a  minister. 

The  Church  of  England  naturally  has  but  little  in¬ 
terest,  if  any  at  all,  for  the  American  people;  I  don’t  know 
that  it  possesses  much  for  the  ordinary  Englishman  of 
today,  for  the  reason  that  very  few  modern  Englishmen 
are  able  to  take  it  seriously. 

And  to  a  great  extent  for  this  reason. 

The  Church  of  England  simply  is  a  Compromise,  the 
vastest  and  the  most  colossal,  the  most  momentous  com¬ 
promise  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  sometimes  the 
most  amusing ! 
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And  sometimes  anything  but  amusing!  Sometimes  in¬ 
tensely  irritating.  When  we  stand  it  up  uncompromisingly 
in  our  minds  against  its  great  Mother,  the  Church  of 
Rome,  we  realise  exactly  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
vast  difference  between  the  two.  It  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  professional  and  the  amateur;  between  authority 
and  laisser  aller ;  between  the  real  metal  and  the  merely 
plated. 

But  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  great  English  faculty 
for  compromise;  it  is  of  the  very  essence,  the  genius  of 
the  British  people,  and  somehow  or  other,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  it  has  produced  a  type  and  a  development  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  among  any  other 
people  nor  has  it  its  counterpart  in  any  history  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

The  Anglican  Church,  for  all  its  undeniable  amateur¬ 
ish!,  and  perhaps  indeed  because  of  it,  is  singularly  and 
curiously  formative  in  its  influence  upon  the  minds  and 
characters  of  those  who  are  specially  and  officially  incor¬ 
porated  within  its  fold.  It  is  responsible  perhaps  for  the 
very  finest  and  the  most  varied  type  of  priesthood  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  and  this  in  turn  has  displayed  itself 
in  a  service  to  mankind  which  is  scarcely  to  be  estimated 
by  any  form  of  words  or  figures,  but  which  has  gone, 
immensely  and  incalculably,  to  the  building  up  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  English  people.  From  the  days  when  the 
Judicious  Hooker  and  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  and  Ken  and  George  Herbert  brought  such 
a  delicate  and  refined  atmosphere  and  so  lofty  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  bear  upon  the  Church,  right  down  to  the  wonderful 
period  of  Newman,  Manning,  Hurrell  Froude,  Keble, 
Kingsley,  Maurice,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Liddon,  Church, 
Lightfoot,  Bishop  King,  and  half  a  hundred  more,  includ¬ 
ing  the  no  less  supremely  remarkable  men  of  today — Gore, 
Inge,  Illingworth,  Canon  Barnes  and  even  H.  R.  L. 
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Shepherd  and  Studdert  Kennedy,  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Anglican  Church  of  more  modern  phraseology,  has 
accomplished  a  work  for  the  English  nation  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  properly  or  adequately 
to  attempt  to  describe  or  estimate.  But  most  of  all  it 
has  displayed  its  extraordinary  and  remarkable  influence 
not  so  much  in  its  astonishing  faculty  and  genius  for  com¬ 
promise,  as  for  the  ability  it  has  displayed  in  the  formation 
and  the  building  up  of  human  character,  or  perhaps  I 
might  better  describe  it,  the  national  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people. 

In  many  respects  the  Anglican  Church,  like  most  things 
in  England,  is  curiously  contradictory  and  unexpected  in 
its  actions,  as  in  its  personalities.  And  let  me  descend  here 
to  certain  detailed  instances  of  what  I  wish  to  convey. 

Take  a  garden  party  in  any  typical  Cathedral  Close 
in  England  as  an  illustration.  At  the  first  casual  and 
unthinking  glimpse  it  will  strike  you,  though  it  is  mainly 
composed  of  the  priests  of  a  great  church  of  Christendom, 
as  the  most  hopelessly  worldly  and  un-Christlike  body  of 
people  you  ever  encountered  in  your  life.  Although  at 
the  same  time  people  in  whom  exist  the  most  superb  quali¬ 
ties, — all  those  qualities  indeed  that  have  so  contributed 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Nation.  There  you  behold  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  stout,  well-being,  portentous, 
overwhelming, — you  see  him  by  the  dozen  in  Du  Maurier’s 
wonderful  Punch  caricatures  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
English  Society. 

There  too  are  the  Canons  and  Archdeacons  and  their 
womenkind,  charming  to  look  at  and  to  listen  to,  but 
curiously  and  ineffably  worldly  and,  to  put  it  plainly, 
ludicrously  unlike  their  Great  Master  or  his  forerunner 
John  the  Baptist,  clad  in  camel’s  hair  and  subsisting,  like 
an  Indian  fakir,  on  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
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The  difference,  in  a  word  and  at  a  glance,  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

And  you  groan  within  yourself,  you  the  religious  en¬ 
thusiast  and  fanatic  that  I  am  picturing  you  in  my  mind 
to  be,  “Who  could  conceive  of  these  men,  and  such  as 
these,  hanging  upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary  or  burning  at 
the  stake  with  Ridley  and  Latimer  and  Cranmer.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  dead,”  you  cry  despairingly  within  your  self. 

And  that  is  exactly  where  you  do  these  people  so 
great  a  wrong.  I  grant  you  they  look,  and  that  in  many 
respects  they  actually  are,  very  much  of  this  world  and 
of  the  things  of  this  world  and  that,  on  a  casual  and  un¬ 
thinking  glance  they  do  appear  to  be  singularly  and  excep¬ 
tionally  unChristlike. 

They  are  very  suave  and  very  courtly,  or  they  used 
to  be  at  all  events.  Poor  dears,  most  of  them  are  too 
poor  and  too  depressed  to  be  even  that  today;  they  are 
learned  and  well-bred  and  apparently  far  removed  from 
the  toiling,  energising,  struggling,  sorrow-laden  world  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which,  it  is  officially  and 
conventionally  presumed,  they  are  here  to  redeem  and  to 
uplift  and  to  drag  out  of  the  mire  and  sloughs  of  despond 
in  which  it  is  struggling  and  kicking  and  fighting  and 
striving. 

And  you  abandon  all  hope  for  the  world  as  you 
gaze  upon  this  casual  presentment  of  its  supposed-to-be 
Saviours. 

But  that  is  just  where  you  would  be  wrong  1 

I  am  going  to  put  a  very  strong  case.  You  have  never 
tried  them  out.  You  have  never  seen  them  put  to  the  test. 

Just  imagine  that  lawn  crammed  with  haughty  Church 
Dignitaries,  chock-a-block  with  comfortable,  self-satis¬ 
fied,  easy-going  parsons  and  their  charmingly  frocked  and 
be-ribboned  wives  and  daughters.  And  suddenly  upon 
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that  lawn  rushes  a  horde  of  Bolshevist  soldiery  who  begin 
to  butcher  them  right  and  left.  And  this  soldiery  offers 
them,  as  a  choice  between  saving  their  lives  or  instant 
death,  that  they  shall  dishonour  the  Cross  of  Christ  and 
deny  their  Lord  and  Master. 

I  would  venture  anything  I  possess  in  the  world  that 
every  single  man  and  woman  of  that  apparently  fashion¬ 
able  and  careless  crowd  would  die  a  thousand  agonies 
sooner  than  be  untrue,  even  for  a  moment,  to  the  Saviour 
and  the  Creed  that  have  resulted  in  what  they  are. 

When  it  comes  down  to  the  last  final  test  between 
pleasure  and  sacrifice  the  Englishman,  or  the  American, 
or  the  Frenchman,  or  the  Japanese  will  not  hesitate  for  a 
single  moment.  There  is  scarcely  an  Englishman  or 
American,  a  Frenchman  or  Japanese  alive  who  would  for 
a  moment  hesitate  between  death  or  safety  if  offered  him, 
at  the  cost  of  honour,  duty,  or  principle. 

And  that  is  what  I  feel  is  so  splendid  in  the  Church 
of  England, — that,  however  much  she  may  seek  for  wise 
compromise  in  non-essentials,  she  will  never  compromise 
on  vital  principles. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  adequately,  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  Anglican  Church  upon  the  English  people 
at  large  or  to  give  one  any  approximate  idea  of  its  forma¬ 
tive  power  and  its  capacity  for  the  building  up  of  char¬ 
acter,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  the 
nation. 

Some  one  has  said,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
that  if  the  Church  of  England  has  done  nothing  else,  she 
has  at  least  placed  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  in  every 
parish  in  the  land.  This  is  to  take  a  too  roseate  view  of 
the  Anglican  Church  today,  I  fear,  for  breeding  and 
scholarship  are  no  longer  the  sine  qua  non  they  once  were, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  the  saying  contains  a  pretty  general 
truth. 
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Frequently  enough,  for  miles  around,  during  the  last 
century,  in  a  widespread  country  district,  the  parson  was 
the  only  person  with  any  education  or  pretensions  to  refine¬ 
ment  whatever,  and  therefore  and  naturally  he  exercised 
the  influence  that  mind  always  exercises  over  matter. 

But  if  the  Anglican  Church  is  really  to  continue  to 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  minds  and  souls  and  char¬ 
acters  of  the  people  of  England;  if  it  is  really  to  bear 
its  share  in  the  determination  and  the  guidance  of  those 
“streams  of  consciousness”  which  so  entirely  contribute  to 
the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  without  which  indeed 
it  could  not  exist,  it  must  brace  itself  to  its  destiny  with 
heart  and  soul  and  mind  afire  for  its  supreme  task. 

I  have  ventured  to  hint  elsewhere  that  what  it  appears 
most  to  lack  is  net  so  much  earnestness  and  enthusiasm, 
\yhich  are  splendid  but  which  are  not  everything,  but  the 
guiding  force  of  spirituality  and  intellectuality. 

The  great  Catholic  movement  in  the  Anglican  Church 
today  will  effect  much  if  its  motive  power  is  based 
upon  and  derived  from  these  two  irresistible  forces  I 
have  indicated,  but  it  can  do  nothing  without  them,  either 
separately  or  combined.  Ail  their  earnestness  and  all  their 
enthusiasm  are  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  if 
they  are  not  preceded  by  deep  spirituality  and  high  intel¬ 
lectual  accomplishment. 

Intellectually  today  the  pew  is  ahead  of  the  pulpit, 
although,  curiously  enough,  two  of  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  sane,  and  the  most  impelling  minds  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  present  moment  are  those  of  two  ecclesiastics — 
Bishop  Gore  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  clergyman 
of  the  future,  if  he  wishes  to  exercise  a  great  moral  force 
upon  the  nation,  if  he  really  desires  to  take  his  share  in 
the  building-up  and  the  making  of  the  people  of  England 
must  realise  the  imperative  necessity  for  a  more  definite 
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alliance  between  spirituality  and  intellectuality;  he  must 
grasp  the  fact  that  humanity  possesses  a  mind  as  well  as 
a  soul,  and  his  appeal  must  be  directed  as  much  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other,  and  in  the  blending  of  the  two  he  will 
find,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  a  keen  intellectual 
joy. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  earth,  as  I  have  already 
said  in  my  last  book,  which  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
the  keenest  exercise  of  intellectuality  than  does  the 
theology  of  the  Christian  religion;  for,  widely  regarded, 
it  touches  the  whole  of  human  life,  it  leaves  unexplored 
no  avenues  of  human  thought,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  opens  up  undreamed-of  vistas  in  human  effort  and  energy 
that  call  forth  all  the  intellectual  possibilities  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  Christian  teacher  and  preacher.  The  new 
Catholic  party  will  be  well  advised  if  it  addresses  itself, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  intellectuality  of  its  clergy.  I  have 
been  startled,  a  hundred  times  over  of  recent  years,  not 
only  by  the  ill-breeding  of  the  clergy  but  also  by  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  many  of  the  members  in  the 
present  day,  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  most  learned 
professions  in  the  nation.  I  know,  at  this  very  moment, 
of  six  or  seven  Anglican  clergymen  who  cannot  even  read 
the  First  Chapter  of  St.  John  in  the  Greek  Testament! 

I  will  wager  that  five  out  of  ten  of  our  modern  curates 
have  never  even  read  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  the  most 
magnificent  piece  of  literature  that  England  possesses  next 
to  the  Holy  Bible.  In  fact,  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  told 
me  himself,  twenty  years  ago,  that  one  of  the  Vicars  in  his 
own  Diocese  had  frankly  confessed  to  him  that  he  never 
read  the  Bible  except  when  he  had  to  read  the  Lessons 
in  Church,  a  confession  of  a  lack  of  spirituality  and  intel¬ 
lectuality  combined,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  incompre¬ 
hensible  ignorance  which  would  astonish  the  humblest  and 
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most  illiterate  preacher  of  the  most  obscure  Christian  sect 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  America,  especially  as  regards 
spirituality  wherein  the  Non-Conformists  of  England  and 
the  great  Methodist  bodies  of  America  set  the  Episcopal 
Churches  of  their  respective  lands  such  a  brilliant  example. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  urging  Methodism 
upon  the  Church;  rather  do  I  believe  in  a  universally  in¬ 
creased  ritual  and  ceremonial.  Be  as  High  Church  and 
Catholic  as  you  like;  the  higher  the  better  and  the  greater 
and  the  more  universal  and  the  more  impelling  your  appeal 
and  your  influence;  but  do  take,  a  leaf  out  of  the  Method¬ 
ists’  book  of  deep  spirituality. 

Be  a  Catholic-Methodist  or  a  Methodist-Catholic 
which  you  will,  then  you  will  indeed  be  the  builders  up  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  individual. 

The  Anglican  lack  of  spirituality  reminds  me  of  what 
Samuel  Butler,  the  novelist,  wrote  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago:  “The  Anglican  Church  would  be  equally  shocked  if 
anyone  doubted  Christianity  and  if  anyone  practised  it!” 

I  would  give  much  for  an  Order  of  Anglican  Jesuits 
flaming  through  the  land,  and  indeed,  if  this  “new 
Catholic”  party  is  really  to  live  and  energise,  it  must  have 
as  its  central  force,  its  great  fire  of  life,  a  body  of  men 
pledged  to  give  of  the  best  of  spirit  and  intellect,  of  heart 
and  mind,  of  sanctity  and  learning.  The  Anglican  Church 
in  the  past  has  been  very  much  responsible  for  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  English  people;  for  the  future  it  may  well  set 
itself,  in  line  with  all  the  other  Churches  in  Christendom, 
to  the  salvation  and  redemption  of  a  sick  and  dying  world. 
But  it  can  only  do  so  by  the  most  intense  spirituality. 

And  now  I  brace  myself  up  to  write  a  few  very  deeply 
personal  and  intimate  words  to  my  late  brethren  of  the 
Clergy.  It  is  painful  to  do  so,  but  it  is  almost  an  im¬ 
perative  duty  that  I  should  write  them.  It  explains,  in 
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part,  the  reason  for  my  giving  up  active  work  in  the 
Church.  I  ought  to  have  said  this  in  my  last  book,  but 
I  lacked  the  courage. 

“Thank  God!”  Cardinal  Manning  once  said  to  me, 
“Thank  God,  we  have  no  popular  preachers  in  the  Diocese 
of  Westminster  I” 

I  said,  “Your  Eminence,  I  know  exactly  what  you 
mean.”  And  he  said,  sniffing  violently  the  while  as  was 
his  wont,  “Do  you?  Tell  me  then.” 

And  I  told  him  then,  almost,  as  it  were,  as  though  I 
were  in  the  Confessional,  just  wThat  I  tell  you  today,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  and  at  great  personal  cost,  and 
only  because  I  feel  it  as  a  sort  of  solemn  warning  to  others. 

I  used  to  be  what  is  known  as  a  popular  preacher — 
that  is,  a  certain  type  of  popular  preacher,  in  other  words, 
to  put  it  very  bluntly  and  plainly — a  man  wTho  preaches 
to  his  own  damnation,  a  Judas,  who  Sunday  by  Sunday, 
sells  and  re-sells  His  Master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

I  possessed  not  one  single  particle  of  spirituality.  I 
was  simply  a  personable  young  man,  with  a  good  voice, 
and  with  what  is  odiously  known  as  a  fine  delivery,  and 
a  certain  cheap,  popular  faculty  for  saying  obvious  things 
in  an  interesting  manner;  very  much  perhaps  in  the  style 
of  this  book.  I  was,  not  a  dying  man  preaching,  as  some 
one  once  finely  phrased  it,  to  dying  men,  but  a  dead  man, 
a  corpse,  preaching,  very  often  to  people  who  were  a 
hundred  times  more  alive,  spiritually  speaking,  than  my¬ 
self.  Like  those  dreadful  lost  preachers  in  “Letters  from 
Hell.” 

And  my  Sunday  after  Sunday  descent  from  the  pulpit 
wherein  I  used  to  tell  myself,  with  hateful,  odious,  smug 
self-satisfaction,  that  I  had  once  more  scored  a  brilliant 
success,  became  more  and  more  each  succeeding  Sunday, 
a  veritable  descent  into  Hell ! 

This  isn’t  exaggeration.  It  is  simple  truth. 
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I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  completely  damned 
soul  in  all  the  world  than  the  self-satisfied,  unspiritual 
popular  preacher. 

And  the  tragic  horror  of  it  is  that,  all  the  time,  he 
Is  preaching  to  his  own  damnation.  I  was  murdering  my 
own  soul.  I  did  murder  it  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it 
will  ever  live  again. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  wearisomely  insistent  on  the 
absolute  necessity  for  spirituality — spirituality,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time. 

I  remember  once  a  famous  English  dissenting  minister 
saying  to  me,  all  unconscious  of  the  mind  and  intimate 
personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  wTas  talking : 

“I  revel  in  the  literary  value  of  my  sermons.  I  roll 
my  sentences  over  and  over  upon  my  tongue.  I  taste  them 
at  night,  as  I  lie  upon  my  bed  before  I  go  into  the  pulpit 
next  day,  and  the  following  night,  I  roll  them  over  my 
tongue  again.”  That  man  had  as  much  spirituality  in  him 
as  a  cat.  And  as  his  indescribably  vulgar  accents  died 
upon  his  lips,  I  looked  at  him  in  horror  and  thought, — 
“Judas  Iscariot  and  worse,  for  at  least  he  had  the  grace 
to  go  out  and  hang  himself  in  a  soul-tragedy  of  despair. 
And  thereby  indeed  probably  saved  his  soul  alive.” 

The  Anglican  Church  has  perhaps  made  too  little  of 
preaching. 

Dissent  too  much. 

But  apart  from  the  purely  spiritual  point  of  view, 
popular  preaching  is  often,  only  too  often,  so  essentially 
vulgar. 

Very  early  in  my  career,  thank  God,  I  realised  that 
no  man  could  possibly  remain  a  purely  popular  preacher 
and  continue  to  be  a  gentleman. 

Only  spirituality,  of  the  deepest  possible  nature,  can 
refine  and  inspire  a  sermon  and  a  preacher. 
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I  have  heard  magnificent  sermons  from  Anglican  and 
Dominican  and  Jesuit  preachers,  but  they  were  alive  with 
the  spirituality  that  comes  from  God  Himself. 

The  two  finest  sermons  I  ever  heard  were  preached, 
the  one  by  a  Ritualistic  curate  in  Christ  Church  St. 
Leonards,  Hastings,  and  the  other  by  a  Wesleyan  minister 
in  Liverpool;  but  each  of  those  men  was  a  saint. 

Don’t  think  I  am  running  down  preaching.  I  am  not. 
It  cannot  be  too  good;  but  for  God’s  sake  and  for  the 
safety  of  your  own  soul,  all  of  you,  Roman,  Anglican,  and 
Free  Church,  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  vulgar  tragedy 
of  the  merely  popular  preacher  who  preaches,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  merely  to  his  own  damnation. 

At  the  same  time  the  modern  Anglican  Church  must 
take  up,  far  more  seriously  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  and 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  the  question  of  preaching. 

A  Church  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  primarily  a  teaching 
Church. 

I  readily  acknowledge  my  debt  to  the  Church  in  which 
I  was  brought  up  and  which  I  can  never  dream  of  quitting, 
for  I  realise  to  the  full  how  great  a  share  it  has  had  in  the 
building  and  making  of  me.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pelling  and  irresistible  of  influences  during  the  whole  of  my 
life;  I  do  not  refer  only  and  exclusively  to  its  dogmatic  and 
doctrinal  influences,  but  even  more  do  I  consider  its  effect 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  side  of  human  character. 
It  has  helped  to  give  me  a  vision  of  life  and  conduct  which 
I  do  not  think  I  could  have  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

Anglicanism,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  so  extraor¬ 
dinarily  formative  in  its  character  and  in  its  action  on  the 
lives  of  men.  And  that,  mainly,  by  its  sanity. 

It  is  curiously  English;  it  is  wholesomely  sane  and  it 
has  contributed  enormously  to  that  element  in  the  national 
character  which  has  won  us  the  reputation,  throughout  the 
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whole  world,  for  absolute  sanity.  We  are,  take  us  all  in 
all,  perhaps  the  most  level-headed  people  on  earth. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  may  well 
adopt  a  new  point  of  view. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 

Whilst  I  emphasise  the  imperative  need  of  spirituality 
in  all  religion  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  conventionalise 
or  to  restrict  it  within  certain  fixed  and  limited  bounds. 
Spirituality  may  well  abound  in  the  most  unlikely  sur¬ 
roundings  and  is  often  to  be  discerned  in  the  most  ap¬ 
parently  unlikely  people. 

In  one  of  his  charming  essays  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  makes 
this  observation  and,  at  first  sight,  it  is  very  reasonable 
and  appealing.  Speaking  of  a  certain  phase  of  modern 
religion  he  says: 

“Could  there  be  anything  in  the  world  more  incredible 
than  that  the  Pope,  surrounded  by  ritual  and  pomp  and 
hierarchies  and  policies,  should  be  held  to  be  the  represen¬ 
tative  on  earth  of  the  peasant  teacher  of  Galilee?” 

To  which  I  append  the  companion  question  and  an¬ 
swer,  which  is  also  particularly  apropos  when  addressed 
to  Mr.  Benson. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Benson,  and  I  will  in  replying  to  your 
question  give  you  an  answer  and  a  parallel  comparison 
and  I  will  ask  you.  ‘Can  you  picture  anything  more  unlike 
the  pale  Galilean,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  than 
your  own  father,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  driv¬ 
ing  away  in  a  magnificent  carriage  and  pair  and  coachman 
and  footman  all  complete,  from  a  smart  garden  party  at 
Marlborough  House,  as  I  myself  saw  him  once  with  my 
own  eyes?’  ” 

At  the  first  unthinking  glance  Mr.  Benson  finds  the 
Pope  at  the  Vatican,  as  I  find  his  father  at  the  Royal 
Garden  Party,  the  most  direct  antithesis  to  the  “Man  of 
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Sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief”  that  it  is  possible  for 
human  imagination  to  conceive. 

But  a  moment’s  thought,  and  a  very  little  real  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  and  knowledge  of  the  facts  leads  one  to 
the  realisation  that,  both  in  the  Pope  and  in  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  spirituality  can  reign  as  supreme  and  as  paramount 
and  as  all-pervading  and  pervasive  as  in  the  personality 
of  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  or  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Theban  Desert,  or  St.  Thomas  a  Kempis 
writing  the  “Imitation  of  Christ.”  It  is  a  fact,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  last  four  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  including  the  present  incumbent,  have  been 
men  whose  entire  outlook  on  life  and  whose  whole  office 
have  been  swayed  and  dominated,  guided  and  controlled 
by  the  very  deepest  and  the  most  sincere  and  unaffected 
spirituality.  Archbishop  Benson,  great  statesman  and 
magnificent  ecclesiastic  as  he  was,  was  nothing  if  he  was 
not  first  and  foremost  a  deeply  spiritual  man. 

And  indeed  I  do  not  know  that  spirituality  is  not  all 
the  more  triumphant,  as  assuredly  it  is  more  wide-spread¬ 
ing  and  more  beneficial  to  humanity  and  the  world  at  large, 
that  it  can  accommodate  itself  to  all  circumstances  and 
to  all  kinds  of  humanity. 

But  there  remains  more  important  and  more  insistent 
than  I  can  express  the  influence  upon  the  individual  soul 
of  the  individual  man,  of  real  spiritual  religion. 

How  did  it  affect  me?  Deep  down,  I  fear,  it  scarcely 
affected  me  at  all,  for  the  reason  that,  though  I  could 
appreciate  religion  with  all  my  soul  and  a  great  deal  of 
my  intellect,  I  could  not  in  the  least  grasp  it  spiritually, 
for  the  simple  and  lamentable  reason  that  I  did  not  possess 
a  single  spark  of  spirituality;  I  had  no  natural  capacity 
for  it  and  I  have  never  acquired  it,  though  all  the  time 
I  recognise  intellectually  that  without  spirituality  religion 
is  absolutely  dead.  That  wTas  the  tragedy  of  my  life  as  a 
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clergyman  and  the  main  reason  why  I  gave  up  the  clerical 
profession,  just  as  it  is  the  tragedy  of  perhaps  half  the 
clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  today.  Spirituality  means 
really  Mysticism  of  which  eight  out  of  ten  men  do  not 
possess  even  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  notion  what  it  really 
means  and  the  stupendous  force  and  power  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

And  yet  nevertheless  I  can  never  be  too  grateful  for 
that  early  religious  training  which  put  my  mind  through 
a  series  of  exercises  which  were  as  influential  and  dominat¬ 
ing  as  are  gymnastics  upon  the  actual  physical  body  itself. 
In  this  way  religion  had  its  share  in  the  building  up  of 
my  mind,  my  soul,  and  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of 
character  and  personality,  all  that  is  implied  by  Me. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  MAKING  OF  ME— NATIONAL 
INFLUENCES 

T  T  IS  indeed  would  be  a  dull  and  flaccid  personality 
which  was  incapable  of  the  influences  that  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  individualities  by  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  the  world,  the  race  and  the  country  to  which  he 
belongs. 

And  though  I  feel,  regrettably,  that  I  have  never  been 
sufficiently  moved  and  influenced  by  my  individual  fellow 
man  yet  I  am  vigorously  conscious  of  the  enormous  mental 
and  spiritual  influences  which  are  exercised  by  those  great 
national  movements  and  enterprises  by  wThich  I  have  been 
surrounded,  and  amid  which  I  have  moved,  all  my  life. 
And  I  refer  specially  and  particularly  to  those  influences 
wdiich  must  surely  be  felt  and  experienced  by  all  thoughtful 
men  who  take  into  earnest  consideration  the  great  forces 
in  English  life  which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  every 
individual  Englishman. 

To  some  of  these  great  forces  in  the  life  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  I  have  referred  more  or  less  fully  in  my  previous 
book  “Through  Life  and  Round  the  World,”  but  in  this 
chapter  I  will  endeavour  to  regard  them  specially  from  the 
point  of  view  wherein  I  have  felt  their  influence  upon  my 
own  character  and  personality. 

And  I  will  try  and  regard  them,  as  usual  with  me  and 
as  best  I  am  able,  from  the  definitely  and  distinctly  human 
and  personal  point  of  view,  regarding  them  not  so  much 
theoretically,  spiritually  and  intellectually,  but  rather  as 
they  are  in  the  light  of  full,  red-blooded  humanity. 
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And  then,  through  the  personality  of  the  individual, 
I  will  endeavour  to  elucidate  and  demonstrate  the  hidden 
theory  and  spirit  of  each  of  these  great  movements  in  our 
National  and  Imperial  life. 

From  my  earliest  years  I  have  learned  that  every 
Englishman  is  essentially  an  integral  part  of  his  country 
and  his  country’s  history.  And  I  have  come  to  the  realisa¬ 
tion  that  the  British  Empire  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
political  accomplishments  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  And  all  the  more  so  that  it  is  the  outcome 
of  character  and  personality.  No  one  who  has  travelled 
the  Empire,  as  I  have,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  can 
fail  to  realise  that  what  makes  it  great  is  the  individual 
character  of  the  individual  Englishman  who  is  engaged  in 
administering  it. 

Long  years  ago  Prince  Ito,  the  great  maker  of  Modern 
Japan,  said  to  me  in  Tokyo,  “You  rule  your  Empire  by 
character.” 

And,  bringing  it  down  to  definite  personalities,  one  is 
enabled  to  realise  how  true  this  is.  For  ever  since  the 
days  of  Alfred  the  Great,  right  through  the  history  of 
England,  with  a  glance  at  the  gentleman  adventurers  of 
Elizabeth’s  and  Charles’  golden  days  to  the  hour  when 
Jowett  of  Balliol  moulded  the  mind  and  character  of  men 
like  Asquith  and  Curzon,  and  half  a  hundred  others  less 
well  known  to  fame,  the  work  of  Empire  building  has 
gone  slowly  and  grandly  on  until  at  last  it  stands  before 
all  people,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  crystallisations 
of  human  thought,  ingenuity,  effort  and  endeavour  that 
has  ever  been  brought  to  pass  in  this  world. 

And  it  is  all — down  to  the  tiniest  detail — the  outcome 
and  the  result  of  character. 

There  are  many  throughout  the  world,  and  notably  so 
here  in  the  States,  who  regard  the  Empire  as  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  sheer  brigandage,  cunning,  and  clever  unscrupulous 
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besting  of  people  too  feeble  and  too  inert  to  defend  them¬ 
selves. 

Even  so,  if  we  were  to  grant  so  ridiculous  an  assump¬ 
tion,  which  I  would  not  do  for  a  moment,  it  would  be  the 
outcome,  just  the  same,  of  character,  even  though  it  were 
character  misapplied  and  allowed  to  run  utterly  to  seed. 

But  as  it  is,  it  is  an  exhibition  of  character  at  its  loftiest 
and  its  best  and  nowhere  do  you  realise  the  inherent  great¬ 
ness  of  England  and  the  worth  and  nobility  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  English  as  you  do  in  those  scattered  regions, 
almost  unknown,  unremembered  and  unrecognised,  of  the 
British  Empire,  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  world. 
But  it  all  began  at  home  and  was  conceived  and  executed 
beneath  the  personal  direction  of  Englishmen  who  had 
perhaps  never  wandered  a  day’s  journey  from  their  birth¬ 
place. 

And  it  was  all  the  outcome  of  an  extraordinary  and 
a  magnificent  type  of  humanity,  a  type  that  has  never  been 
surpassed,  even  though  here  in  America,  or  in  France,  it 
has  from  time  to  time  been  equalled.  For  I  am  not  one 
of  those  ultra-patriotic  hundred-per-cent  Englishmen  who 
think  that  no  good  thing  has  ever  benefited  the  world  save 
that  which  has  its  origin  within  the  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
or  who  regards  the  Englishman  as  the  only  pebble  on  the 
beach.  I  know  only  too  well  that  he  is  not. 

But  it  is  the  universality  of  the  fineness  of  the  British 
character  as  a  whole,  permeating  as  it  does  all  classes  of 
the  British  people,  that  is  so  astonishing,  that  compels  such 
world-spread  admiration  and  that  is,  in  the  end,  account¬ 
able  for  the  great  things  that  England  has  accomplished, 
during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  of  her  existence  in  the 
comity  of  the  nations.  From  the  King  downwards  right 
through  Viceroys,  Ambassadors,  Consuls,  Generals  and 
Admirals,  Premiers,  Prelates,  and  myriads  of  Civil  Ser¬ 
vants  of  every  class  and  of  the  highest  quality,  right  away; 
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down  to  Sergeant  “ What’ s- is-name ”  and  the  latest  joined 
drummer  boy,  each  one  has  done  his  level  best  for  unnum¬ 
bered  years,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Empire,  which  is  also,  I  sincerely  believe,  the 
cause  of  Righteousness,  and  each  has  striven  to  help  by 
sheer  character  and  high  sense  of  duty  and  never-failing 
conscientiousness  to  bring  happiness  and  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Because,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  crumbling  away 
of  the  British  Empire  will  mean  ruin  and  wreckage,  misery, 
poverty  and  unhappiness  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  bound  to  come  ultimately  of  course,  just  as  it 
came  to  Babylon,  Greece  and  Rome,  but  woe  to  that,  man 
or  to  that  country  by  whom  that  downfall  is  unduly  and 
unnecessarily  precipitated. 

For  with  the  passing  of  the  Empire  passes  the  char¬ 
acter  and  influence  and  the  undoubted  righteousness  of  a 
great  people,  a  great  cause  and  a  supreme  undertaking. 

Any  hundred-per-cent  American,  of  whom  we  very 
naturally  and  very  properly  hear  so  much  today,  will 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  this;  from  his  own  intimate  and 
particular  knowledge  of  and  pride  in  what  his  country  has 
accomplished,  and  what  it  has  done  in  the  individual  build¬ 
ing  and  making  of  him.  And  ask  a  Frenchman  or  a 
Japanese  what  the  history  and  character  and  great  over¬ 
shadowing  personality  of  their  proud  nations  mean  to  his 
individual  soul,  mind  and  character ! 

I  feel  more  grateful  than  I  can  attempt  to  express  that 
the  history  of  my  country  has  been  such  that  I  can  say 
with  pride,  “I  too  am  an  Englishman.”  All  this  means 
of  course  a  great  factor  in  the  building-up  of  my  per¬ 
sonality,  it  means  a  widening  of  outlook,  not  a  narrowing; 
a  deepening  of  character,  not  a  weakening;  a  resolution 
of  purpose  and  a  vividness  of  life  which  would  not  have 
been  possible,  let  us  say,  in  the  days  when  men  roamed 
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from  desert  to  desert  and  from  forest  to  forest  and  from 
plain  to  plain,  intent  only  on  the  providing  and  the  ensur¬ 
ing  of  the  next  meal,  without  a  thought  or  a  care  or  an 
interest  beyond. 

Nothing  I  can  imagine  has  helped  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  mind  and  soul  of  man  as  have  those  great  national 
influences  which  surround  the  men  and  women  of  every 
country  in  the  modern  world. 

They  help  to  lift  a  man  out  of  self:  a  knowledge  of 
history,  a  pride  in  national  accomplishment,  an  individual 
effort  to  form  a  part  of  and  to  take  one’s  share  in  that 
accomplishment,  these  are  the  national  influences,  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  help  to  the  formation  of  in¬ 
dividual  character  and  personality  and  which  in  the  end 
result  inevitably  in  the  formation  of  a  vast  conglomerate 
national  individuality,  character  and  personality.  And  so 
the  one  re-acts  upon  the  other;  the  nation  on  the  individual 
and  the  individual  on  the  nation,  and  the  Soul  of  a  People 
becomes  the  Salvation  of  the  World. 

I  trust  I  make  myself  clear  on  this  point. 

It  is  a  point  which  will  perhaps  be  more  appreciated 
here  in  America  than  in  England  where  the  people  are 
more  apt  to  take  themselves  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  country  for  granted  than  they  are  here.  It  often 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  greater  national  consciousness 
of  its  destiny  among  the  American  people  than  there  is  in 
the  land  of  my  birth. 

But  this  I  fancy  is  more  on  the  surface  than  it  exists 
in  reality.  But  in  many  ways  enthusiasm  and  fervor  for 
the  nation  displays  itself  more  vividly  and  vigorously 
than  it  does  in  England.  Let  me  give  you  just  one  instance 
of  what  I  mean.  A  day  or  two  ago  a  Los  Angeles  mer¬ 
chant  who  was  entertaining  the  British  Ambassador  at  his 
house  very  properly  flew  the  British  Colours  from  his  flag¬ 
staff.  At  once  there  was  a  demand  from  the  local  branch 
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of  the  American  Legion  as  to  why  he  was  doing  this.  He 
explained  and  promised  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  side 
by  side  with  the  British  Flag,  as  soon  as  he  could  put  up 
another  flag-staff. 

Well,  it  was  a  simple  incident,  but  in  England,  cer¬ 
tainly  ten  years  ago  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be 
precisely  the  same  today,  you  could  fly  fifteen  million  “Old 
Glories”  all  over  the  country,  with  or  without  the  Union 
Jack  and  you  would  not  hear  one  single,  solitary  protest 
from  one  single,  solitary  person  in  the  whole  community, 
from  North  to  South,  from  East  to  West,  though  if 
America  were  to  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Canada, 
the  Dominion  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  would  be  one  crim¬ 
son  flame  of  protest!  It  is  the  way  the  Englishman  is 
made.  We  simply  don’t  worry. 

,  But  when  you  dig  deep  down  into  the  soul  of  the 
Englishman  you  will  find  a  pride  of  nation  and  of  race 
which  pales  not  before  that  of  any  other  race  on  earth. 
A  pride  of  nation  and  of  race  which  is  a  part  of  his 
individual  mind,  soul  and  character. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  aspects  in  our 
national  life,  or  I  take  it  in  the  life  of  any  great  nation, 
the  manner  in  which  individual  character  reacts  upon  the 
life  and  character  of  a  whole  people,  and  even  more  how 
such  character  has  its  influence  upon  the  characters  of 
individuals  without  either  personal  knowledge  or  contact. 

I  am  vividly  conscious  that,  in  some  subtle  inexplicable 
fashion,  the  character  of  the  leading  men  of  my  day  and 
generation  has  exercised  a  very  considerable  outlook 
upon  my  own  individuality.  And  this  enables  me  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  realise  how  the  character  of  a  whole  nation 
can  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  individual. 

No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  was,  and  has 
;ever  been,  the  individual  characters  of  the  great  statesmen 
and  thinkers  of  the  Victorian  era,  that  resulted  in  the  con- 
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glomeration  of  character  that  has  become  so  intimately 
associated  with  that  era.  Disraeli,  John  Bright,  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Lord  Salisbury  brought  and  conferred  an  in¬ 
dividuality  and  an  outstanding  personality  upon  that  era 
which  has  left  a  mark  upon  the  world  at  large  that  will 
not  die  out  for  centuries.  The  whole  consensus  of  marked 
individuality,  which  was  so  outstanding  a  characteristic  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world  an  influence  and  it  established  an  outlook  on 
life  and  a  standard  of  living  which  is  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

And,  naturally  enough,  it  had  an  equal  force  and 
power  in  the  building  and  making  of  individual  English¬ 
men,  myself  among  the  number.  And  I  am  distinctly  con¬ 
scious  of  such  an  influence,  just  as  I  am  conscious  of  the 
influences  upon  character  and  personality  of  the  present 
day. 

Carlyle,  Herbert  Spencer,  Browning,  Tennyson,  Dar¬ 
win,  and  Huxley  enormously  controlled  the  thought  of  the 
Western  World  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  it  is  a  moot  point  if  there  are  not  just  as  great 
influences,  national  and  otherwise,  at  work  in  the  world 
today. 

And  though  the  mental  apparatus  of  this  twentieth 
century  may  not  be  as  momentous,  as  ponderous  and  as 
stupendously,  though  perhaps  heavily,  active,  as  it  was  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  last  century,  it  is,  I  fancy, 
immeasurably  more  responsive  to  and  it  is  far  more  highly 
sensitised  to  every  passing  emotion. 

It  is  quicker,  it  is  more  agile,  more  alert,  more  deli¬ 
cately  alive  to  suggestion  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers. 

The  English  mentality,  in  certain  respects,  is  under¬ 
going  a  change;  it  is  progressing  from  the  very  solid  and 
stolid  and  apparently  hopelessly  static  to  the  condition 
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when  it  will  immediately  and  eagerly,  and  often  without 
thought  or  consideration,  seize  hold  of  new  theories  and 
even  new  modes  and  methods  of  thought  which  at  one 
time  it  would  have  put  from  it  with  scorn  and  derision. 
It  is  becoming  infinitely  more  receptive,  more  open  to  the 
new  idea,  less  material  and  immeasurably  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  world  of  spirit.  Fifty  and  sixty  years  ago, 
side  by  side  with  the  straitest  sects  of  religion,  the  most 
outrageously  cantankerous  and  bitter  atheism  reigned 
supreme.  Today  all  that  hostility  is  dead  and  if  there  is 
not  such  a  vast  aggregate  of  dogma  piled  up  in  the  world, 
there  is  a  far  greater  and  much  more  widely  spread  toler¬ 
ance  and  .even  welcoming  of  new  ideas  concerning  the 
mystic  and  spiritual  side  of  man’s  complex  personality  and 
existence. 

And  this,  though  the  great  primal  elements  of  the 
British  people  remain  deep  down  pretty  much  what  they 
have  ever  been,  nevertheless  indicates  unmistakably  that 
a  new  race  is  coming  in  on  top  of  the  old  and  that  new 
national  influences  are  making  themselves  felt  within  the 
individual  personalities  of  each  man  born  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  British  Empire. 

National  influences  frequently,  and  indeed  mainly, 
exercise  themselves  through  personalities.  It  has  been  so 
very  much  in  my  own  case.  For  instance  I  have  been 
greatly  influenced  in  many  directions  by  the  widely  differ¬ 
ing  careers  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  each  of  whom  has  typified  and  brought 
home  to  me  a  special  phase  or  meaning  of  the  national 
life. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  influence 
that  I  cannot  but  realise  he  has  exercised  upon  my  own 
mind  and  personality,  what  I  feel  so  very  specially  is  that 
he  is  far  more  than  the  mere  flickering  jibing  spirit  of 
mockery  that  so  many  of  his  detractors,  I  myself  amongst 
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the  number  twenty  years  ago,  would  make  him  out  to  be. 
He  is  not  wholly  or  solely  the  passing  politician,  bent  only 
on  the  making  of  his  own  fortune.  He  is  something  far 
more.  In  a  most  notable  sense  he  is  a  real  statesman, 
such  a  statesman  indeed  as  England  has  not  witnessed  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  as  such  he  is  bound  to  go  down 
to  history  and  to  posterity.  And  whilst  I  can  never  picture 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  committing  his  fate  and  fortune  to  the 
all-devouring  flames  of  martyrdom,  I  can  never  conceive 
of  his  failing  to  put  forth  his  best,  his  supreme  efforts, 
in  behalf  of  the  Empire  for  which  he  has  done  so  much 
and  in  which  he  is  easily  the  foremost  figure  today.  And 
living  in  America  as  I  do  I  have  come  to  realise  the  late 
British  Premier  from  a  point  of  view  wdiich  is  not  Avithout 
its  special  value.  For  here  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  see  in  him  the  last  word  in  democracy,  and  thus,  in 
a  queer,  left-handed  fashion,  but  none  the  less  definite  and 
absolute  for  all  that,  Lloyd  George  has  done,  and  is  doing 
more  to  bring  about  a  friendly  understanding  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  British  Empire  than  any  other  statesman  has  ever 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

Almost  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  my  time 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  brought  home  to  me  the  realisation 
of  the  greatness  and  intrinsic  worth  and  meaning  of  the 
Empire.  Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  I,  a  purely 
English  boy,  was  taught  to  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest 
figures  of  all  time,  just  as  he  has  for  sixtyyears  symbolised 
the  greatness  of  the  American  people,  so  in  days  to  come 
Lloyd  George  will  be  recalled  and  will  be  heroised  in  the 
schools  as  the  man  who  snatched  Britain  out  of  the  very 
jaws  of  death. 

His  weaknesses  and  his  foibles,  which  are  curiously 
many,  will  all  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  contemplation  of  him 
as  the  Saviour  of  his  Country.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
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national  influences  of  which  I  am  conscious  during  my 
many  years  of  life. 

And  then,  at  the  very  end  of  the  eighties,  Rudyard 
Kipling  flashed  upon  the  world,  and  flashed  the  British 
Empire  upon  the  people  of  England.  Up  to  his  time  the 
Briton,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  travelled,  official  or 
cultured  people,  learned,  either  from  practical  knowledge 
or  experience,  or  from  information  sedulously  gathered 
from  Froude,  Professor  Seeley,  and  Lord  Acton,  possessed 
little  or  no  knowledge  whatever  of,  or  the  slightest  particle 
of  interest  in  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas.  And 
not  only  were  they  either  practically  ignorant  of  it  or  else 
absolutely  uninterested  in  its  existence,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  were  absolutely  and  furiously  hostile 
to  the  mere  idea  of  Empire. 

But  with  Kipling’s  appearance  their  whole  point  of 
view  was  changed  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  Briton 
began  to  realise  that  he  was  in  very  deed  and  truth  the 
citizen  of  no  mean  city.  And  there  was  borne  in  upon 
him  a  totally  new  vision  of  what  Britain  really  meant. 
To  him  came  a  realisation  of  the  wonder  and  the  romance 
of  Empire.  Kipling  opened  up  for  him  the  eyes  of  his 
mind  and  he  saw  things  as  he  had  never  seen  or  even 
dreamed  of  them  before. 

Kipling  placed  before  him  the  magic  and  the  mystery 
of  our  possessions  in  the  Golden  Orient.  He  began  to 
comprehend  something,  at  all  events,  of  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  India ;  its  myriads  of  nations  and  the  colour  and 
romance  and  the  undying  charm  of  its  peoples  and  its 
buildings;  their  story,  their  lives,  their  very  souls  and 
minds.  He  began  to  appreciate,  for  the  first  time,  some* 
thing  of  what  the  Briton  had  accomplished  who  had  gone 
forth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  There  came 
to  him  a  conception  of  self-sacrifice,  endurance  and  un¬ 
selfishness  such  as  he  had  never  conceived  would  have; 
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been  possible.  He  came  to  understand  something  of  the 
romance,  the  pathos,  the  splendid  enduringness  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  exiled  from  his  native  land — of  the  British 
mother,  separated  from  her  children,  of  the  British  father, 
working  heart  and  soul,  day  and  night  on  behalf  of  the 
peoples  of  India  to  the  full  as  much  as  for  his  own  profit 
or  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Empire. 

Kipling  revealed  to  the  untravelled  Englishman  jthe 
human  personality  of  the  servants  of  Empire;  the  wonder¬ 
ful  work  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  curiously  complex 
nature  of  the  British  Army  in  foreign  service. 

“Bobs,”  the  great  General,  was  revealed  by  Kipling 
in  all  his  fineness  of  character, — the  man  who  does  not 
advertise — the  splendid,  reticent,  grey-haired  Colonel;  the 
gay,  insouciant  and  yet  always-to-be-relied-on  young  British 
subaltern;  the  Herculean  deeds  that  were  accomplished 
all  over  the  globe  by  Sergeant  Whdt’ s-is-name;  the 
real  character  and  nature  of  “Tommy  Atkins,”  who  is, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  rock-bottom  of  what  Im¬ 
perialism  really  is. 

Kipling  flashed  a  search-light  upon  the  whole  Empire 
and  revealed  it,  stark  and  clear  and  glittering  to  the  almost 
blind  and  wholly  indifferent  eyes  of  the  provincial  stay-at- 
home  Englishman  and  Englishwoman. 

Without  a  doubt  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  his  own  simple, 
dominating  personality,  is  one  of  the  greatest  influences 
that  ever  brought  itself  to  bear  upon  a  great  nation. 

At  all  events  he  so  revealed  himself  to  me  and  I  doubt 
not  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Britons  all  over  the 
world. 

For  many  years  these  two  men  have  exercised  a  great, 
an  almost  unbelievable  and  unrealised  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  an  influence  that  was  no  less  splendidly 
national  than  it  was  also  pungently  personal  and  indi¬ 
vidual. 
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In  a  very  curious  manner,  and  mainly  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  appeal  to  the  imagination,  certain  persons, 
in  the  history  of  every  nation  and  at  every  period  of  the 
world’s  history,  do  actually  enter  into  the  most  hidden 
recesses  of  the  soul,  not  only  of  the  whole  nation  but  of 
each  individual  person  comprising  that  nation. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  this,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  is 
true  of  these  two  men;  something  of  their  personality, 
their  influence,  their  spirit,  takes  hold  of  their  fellow  men 
whose  lives  ever  after  are  different  from  what  they  would 
have  been  had  they  never  come  into  existence.  That  is 
what  I  mean  by  national  influences  upon  the  individual  mind 
and  character. 

As  I  look  back  upon  the  great  National  affairs  which 
have  made  their  especial  appeal  to  me  I  recall,  as  in  a 
gorgeous  vision,  the  glittering  procession  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  1897  wherein  in  lines  of  gold  and  silver  and 
purple  and  crimson  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  the  British 
Empire  passed  through  the  crowded  cheering  streets  of 
the  very  Heart  of  that  Empire.  I  see,  as  in  a  dream, 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  and  the  great  Colonial  Premiers;  I 
catch  glimpses  of  Colonial  troops  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth;  I  discern  the  magnificent  figures  of  the  Indian 
cavalrymen;  I  see,  once  again,  the  superb  hosts  of  the 
English  Army  and  I  vision  the  great  Statesmen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  united  for  once  in  tribute  of  honour  to  a  mighty  and 
a  righteous  monarch,  and  last  and  supreme  above  all 
others  I  behold  a  little  figure,  clad  in  black,  at  the  very 
end  of  all  that  incredible  pomp  and  circumstance,  haloed 
with  a  history  and  a  tradition  and  a  romance  such  as  has 
never  encircled  human  figure,  before  or  since, — the  Great 
White  Queen  crowning  sixty  years  of  accomplishment,  en¬ 
throned  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  1 

It  was  not  until  1897,  until  that  memorable  June  day, 
that  the  British  people,  as  a  whole,  began  to  form  even 
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a  conception  of  what  Empire  really  meant;  not  until  that 
day  that  they  realised  within  their  inmost  being  that  they 
were  in  very  deed  and  truth,  citizens  of  no  mean  city. 

That  was  a  national  happening,  which,  to  an  almost 
unbelievable  extent,  had  its  share  in  the  building  and  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  individuals  of  the  nation,  a  happening  which 
made  its  vivid  and  irresistible  appeal  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  and  to  the  souls  of  every  single  Englishman  in  J:he 
least  degree  worthy  of  the  name. 

And  then  closely  following  upon  that  great  and  solemn 
ceremonial  came  the  shock,  the  surprise,  the  almost  terror, 
the  absolute  new  visioning  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
tragedy  and  the  slow  triumph  of  the  Boer  War.  That 
war,  but  a  microcosm  of  that  which  was  to  follow  less 
than  twenty  years  later,  gave  the  British  people  a  pause, 
a  searching  of  heart,  a  realisation  of  its  own  possible  weak¬ 
ness,  a  determination  for  the  future,  a  cleansing  of  those 
things  that  were  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  a  humbling  of 
what  at  times  threatened  to  be  an  overweening  pride  in 
its  supposed  possibilities  and  potentialities,  as  we  had 
never  experienced  in  our  whole  previous  history.  Although 
even  then  we  did  not  take  its  obvious  lessons  to  heart  as 
we  might  well  have  done. 

Nevertheless  the  Boer  War  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  nation;  it  penetrated  the  soul 
and  mind  of  millions  of  the  English  people  as  nothing 
hitherto  had  ever  been  able  to  do  before. 

I  know  it  was  so  in  my  own  case;  Tfeel  assured  that 
thousands  of  my  fellow  countrymen  would  say  the  same. 

In  the  middle  of  that  War  came  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  actual,  tangible,  visible  end  of  the  great 
Era  that  for  sixty  years  and  more  had  borne  her  name. 
And  with  that  solemn  Passing  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  English  people  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the 
national  life.  How  curious  were  those  first  early  days 
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of  the  reign  of  a  new  Monarch;  how  odd,  how  almost 
distressing,  how  perturbing  it  was  to  our  unaccustomed 
lips  to  talk  of  He  instead  of  She;  to  reflect  that  no  longer 
was  it  a  woman’s  hand  that  held  the  reins  of  the  greatest 
Empire  on  earth.  We  seemed  to  live  in  history  as  we 
had  never  done  before.  I  recall  my  feelings  when  sud¬ 
denly  encountered  at  a  street  corner  by  a  bill-poster: 
“the  king  comes  to  his  capital.”  I  see  once  again 
the  glittering  pageantry  of  Garter-King-At-Arms,  in  crim¬ 
son  and  gold  and  silver,  with  the  tabard  of  Heraldry 
encircling  his  body  and  the  trumpeter  pealing,  shrill  and 
compelling,  at  his  side,  upon  the  walls  of  St.  James’s 
Palace,  as  the  Herald  announced  to  the  English  people 
generally  and  to  the  citizens  of  London  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  to  the  furthest  confines  of  Empire,  to  India, 
Australia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  the 
all-paramount  fact  that  the  Queen  was  dead  and  that 
Edward  the  VII  reigned  in  her  stead. 

The  King  is  dead !  Long  live  the  King ! 

A  happening  such  as  that  cannot  leave  the  individual 
Englishman  wholly  unimpressed.  It  all  goes  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  his  personality.  His  citizenship  of  Empire  is  con¬ 
firmed  within  him;  his  nationality  and  all  that  it  means  is 
renewed  and  strengthened  in  his  inmost  soul.  It  is  all  a 
part  of  his  very  being.  The  early  years  of  Edward  the 
Vllth’s  reign  were  full  of  significance  to  the  man  who 
concerns  himself  in  the  growth  of  a  national  heart,  a 
national  mind,  a  national  soul  and  conscience;  to  the  man 
who  realises  that  the  national  personality  is  an  actual  part 
of  himself;  to  the  man  whose  own  inner  mind  and  soul 
is  knitted  up  with  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  And 
foremost  in  the  great  movements  which  indicated  the  tend 
and  trend  of  the  national  mind  was  the  very  definite  and 
vivid  awakening  of  the  working  classes  and  the  woman¬ 
hood  of  England. 
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With  the  entry  of  John  Burns  into  the  Cabinet  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  former  workhouse  lad  in  the  sacred 
circle  of  the  Privy  Council,  came  the  realisation  of  the 
power,  the  determination,  the  influence  for  good,  and 
the  worth  of  England’s  working  classes.  That  is,  when 
and  where  they  are  genuine  and  sincere,  where  they  are 
guided  and  impelled  by  principle  and  not  by  prejudice, 
where  they  display  themselves  as, — spiritually  at  all  events 
whatever  they  may  be  from  the  social  point  of  view, — 
genuine  members  of  England’s  finest  sons,  genuine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aristocracy, — that  is  the  best  of  the  people. 

One  feels  it  very  difficult  to  write  with  sincerity  and 
accuracy  upon  this,  one  of  the  most  burning  questions  in 
the  national  life  of  England  that  she  has  ever  had  to 
confront,  because  one  realises  that,  though  many  of  the 
advanced  men  in  the  great  Labour  movement  are  amongst 
the  finest  of  the  race,  there  are  also  some  who  would 
discredit  any  land  or  any  party  to  which  they  happened 
to  belong. 

The  worst  characteristic  of  the  British  working  man, 
especially  those  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  class,  is  that 
which  displays  itself  in  almost  unbelievable  prejudice  and 
narrow-mindedness. 

Too  many  of  them  alas!  wage  a  warfare  of  unmit¬ 
igated  hate.  It  is  their  rights  they  are  after  all  the  time, 
rather  than  that  they  a~e  seeking  their  duty.  One  cannot 
blame  them  when  one  considers  the  infamous  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  treated  and  downtrodden  in  the 
long,  dark,  discreditable  past. 

But  one  can  deplore  that,  only  too  often,  they  are 
guilty  of  a  lack  of  honour,  principle,  and  even  of  the  most 
ordinary  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play. 

Nevertheless  there  is  so  much  to  praise  and  admire 
in  the  Labour  movement,  as  a  whole,  there  is  so  much  of 
fine  accomplishment  during  the  brief  years  that  have 
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elapsed  since  they  came  into  any  position  of  power  what¬ 
ever,  there  is  such  promise  of  a  great  future  ahead  of 
them  and  the  Nation  that  they  will  inevitably  one  day 
absolutely  control,  that  one  feels  it  is  ungracious  and  al¬ 
most  unworthy  to  find  any  fault  at  all. 

For  my  own  part  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  whatever 
unworthy  little  prejudices  may  have  obscured  my  vision 
in  the  dead  past,  that,  as  a  whole,  I  rejoice  that  at  last 
the  great  masses  of  the  English  people  are  coming  into 
their  own.  And  one  realises  that  with  power  comes,  almost 
always,  the  sense  of  overpowering  responsibility  and  the 
desire  to  do  the  best  that  is  in  one. 

The  great  woman  movement,  which  culminated  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward,  came  as  an  awakener  to  the  whole 
British  nation,  to  the  whole  world  indeed.  And  necessarily 
therefore  it  took  its  place  in  the  development  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit.  For  myself,  though  I  detested  the 
methods  of  the  suffragette  party,  I  had  long  held  the 
complete  equality  of  women  with  men  in  certain  great 
departments  of  human  life.  Nay,  I  frequently  recognised 
their  undeniable  superiority  in  certain  respects.  I  had 
always  regarded  them  as  possessed  of  greater  moral 
courage,  and  certainly  of  equal  physical  courage  and  I  had 
never  been  blind  for  a  moment  to  the  enormous,  and  often 
irritating,  practicality  of  their  composition. 

And,  if  anyone  doubts  their  superior  moral  courage, 
I  would  ask  them  two  simple  questions : 

Is  there  a  man  on  earth  who  would  dare  turn  a  whole 
shop  upside  down  for  three  hours  in  quest  of  a  yard  of 
ribbon? 

There  is  NOT! 

Is  there  a  woman  who  wouldn’t? 

There  is  Not! 

Grant  that,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  Of  course  they  won 
hands  over  fist.  But  what  irritated  me  more  than  anything 
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else,  in  those  frightful  ten  years  of  sex  warfare,  for  it 
was  nothing  else,  between  the  opening  years  of  this  century 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  when  they  more  than 
demonstrated  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  their 
demands,  was  their  frequent  lack  of  all  sense  of  fair  play, 
and  frequently  also,  of  any  sense  of  honour,  and  their 
absolutely  blameworthy  tendency  to  take  shelter  behind 
their  petticoats  whenever  they  found  themselves  fairly  up 
against  the  wall.  They  always  wanted  to  have  it  both 
ways. 

However  it  was  their  way  of  fighting;  I  can  only 
thank  God  it  isn’t  ours.  But  in  the  end  they  won  out, 
and  they  won  by  sheer  practical  demonstration  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  virtues  of  which  womanhood,  and 
indeed  the  whole  race,  is  capable.  I  consider  that  the 
woman  movement  of  the  present  century  has  gone  far 
towards  the  formation  of  an  absolutely  new  spiritual  and 
mental  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  am  well  assured  it  has  been  so  in  my  own  case. 
Just  at  present  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  effect 
upon  the  women  themselves  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired. 
But  this  is  inevitable.  No  great  revolution  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  a  serious  upsetting  of  balance.  And  this 
can  only  be  regulated  and  put  right  by  the  passage  of  time. 

The  War  has  effected  a  vast  change  of  vision  and  of 
outlook  generally,  but  the  change  in  the  feminine  outlook 
is  immeasurably  more  ominous  than  in  that  of  mere  man. 
But  these  things  have  a  way  of  regulating  themselves  and 
gradually  but  surely  the  national  aptitude  for  compromise 
will  bring  about  an  evolution  of  femininity  which  will  be 
altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  uplifting  of  the  entire 
human  race. 

And  then  came  the  shock  and  horror  of  the  Great 
World  War. 

~  We  are  too  close  to  it  to  be  able  to  take  an  accurate 
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and  scientific  view  of  the  general  effect  of  the  War  upon 
human  character  generally  and  upon  the  English  nation 
in  particular. 

France,  England,  Belgium  and  Germany  endured  in 
a  sense  of  which  the  average  American,  three  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away  from  the  battle  ground,  and  whose  coun¬ 
try  had  only  a  year  or  so’s  limited  experience  of  what 
war  really  means,  has  not  really  the  faintest  conception. 

The  War  entered  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  every 
single  individual  in  England  and  the  iron  has  entered  into 
the  soul  of  very  nearly  every  single  man  and  woman  in 
that  now  sorrow-laden  land.  It  has  had  an  enormous 
effect  upon  our  whole  mental  and  spiritual  outlook  upon 
life  and  our  whole  vision  and  conception  of  the  universe. 

No  man  or  woman  in  England  is  anything  approaching 
the  individual  that  he  or  she  was  in  the  happy,  long  dead, 
spring  and  summer  days  of  1914.  And  though  even  the 
Great  War, — and  it  seems  trivial  almost  to  use  such  an 
expression  in  connection  with  so  vast  a  happening, — but 
not  even  the  Great  War,  comparatively  puny  as  it  was 
compared  with  the  movements  and  catastrophes  of  aeons 
of  time,  was  really  able  to  revolutionise  human  character, 
from  the  bottom  up. 

Its  results  are  but  the  scratchings  of  wayward  boulders 
of  rock  upon  a  glacier  millions  of  years  old  in  its  forma¬ 
tion.  But  it  was  sufficient  to  exercise  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  soul  and  upon  the  intellect  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  individual.  And,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  it  has  at  least 
helped  one  forward  to  a  realisation  of  the  intrinsic  spiritual 
nature  of  man  and  of  the  universe.  More  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  wholly  apart  from  all  theology  and  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  we  have  attained  a  glimpse  into,  and  an  apprehension 
and  appreciation  of  that  great  spiritual  cosmos  by  which, 
as  a  world  and  as  individuals,  we  are  so  closely  encom¬ 
passed. 
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That  at  which  the  scientists  of  the  Victorian  age  so 
frequently  smiled,  and  often  so  bitterly  denied  and  de¬ 
nounced,  is  now  frankly  acknowledged  as  possible  if  not 
actually  probable, — the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and  of 
the  universe. 

Upon  myself  I  cannot  help  realising  the  War  has  had 
the  most  tremendous  effect  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
helped  to  change  my  whole  spiritual  and  intellectual  out¬ 
look. 

And  thus  it  has  had  more  than  its  share  in  the  making 
and  re-making  of  millions  of  the  human  race. 

And  above  all, — and  I  am  sure  Americans  will  not 
only  forgive,  but  they  will  understand  and  sympathise  with 
the  spirit  in  which  I  write, — above  all,  the  War  has  tended 
to  deepen  one’s  love  of  country  and  one’s  pride  in  race  and 
citizenship. 

And  though  I  deprecate  an  undue  and  exaggerated 
spirit  of  patriotism,  as  being  both  absurd,  ridiculous  and 
evidence  mainly  of  a  singularly  ill-regulated  mind  and  of 
a  most  undesirable  tendency  towards  narrowness  of  out¬ 
look  and  vision  and  to  most  reprehensible  intolerance  of 
all  other  lands  but  one’s  own,  yet  I  do  frankly  maintain 
that  the  War  has  made  me  prouder  than  ever  of  being 
an  Englishman. 

Is  it  not  Tennyson  who  says: 

“Here’s  a  toast  beyond  the  seas 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round!”? 

No  one  surely,  not  even  her  bitterest  enemy,  could 
view  unmoved  the  passing  of  the  British  Empire,  could 
behold  great  Elizabeth’s  and  Shakespeare’s  England;  the 
England  of  Nelson  and  Trafalgar,  the  England  of  Queen 
Victoria  sink  in  gloom  and  battle-smoke,  beneath  the  crim¬ 
son  and  the  purple  of  the  sunset  horizon,  set  never  to  rise 
again. 
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Think  then  what  it  means  to  a  Briton,  who  casts  his 
mind’s  eye  back  upon  fifteen  hundred  years  and  more  of 
magnificent  story,  to  contemplate,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
downfall  of  the  country  for  which  any  Briton  worthy  the 
name  would  so  gladly  give  his  all. 

The  Americans  of  all  people  in  the  world  will  be  the 
first  to  recognis!  and  to  sympathise  with  such  a  spirit  as 
that. 

The  great  soul  of  England  is  after  all  but  the  soul 
of  every  individual  Englishman  and  with  the  soul  of  the 
Nation  grows  the  soul  of  the  individual. 

The  two  are  inseparable  and,  more  than  I  can  say,  or 
more  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay,  England  has  had  her 
share  in  the  Making  of  Me. 

“Nobly,  nobly  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Northwest  died  away; 

Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood  red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay; 

Bluish  mid  the  burning  water,  full  face  Trafalgar  lay; 

In  the  dimmest  Northeast  distance  dawned  Gibraltar,  grand  and 
gray; 

Here  and  here  did  England  help  me !  How  can  I  help  England  ?— 

say.” 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  MAKING  OF  ME— HUMAN 
INFLUENCES 

T1UT  to  the  full  as  important  as  spiritual  and  intellectual 
influences  in  the  making  of  a  man  are  the  human 
influences  by  which  he  is  confronted  and  controlled  during 
the  whole  of  his  life;  from  the  rising  of  his  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same.  No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone. 
Though  men,  according  to  their  individual  natures  and 
characters,  are  affected  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the 
humanity  around  them. 

The  great  miss  of  my  life,  the  great  want  in  my  life 
is  that,  owing  to  his  having  been  a  poor  man,  my  father, 
like  many  men  of  the  upper  classes  in  England,  was  unable 
to  send  me  to  a  Public  School.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
overestimate  either  the  value  of  a  Public  School  bringing 
up  or  the  irreparable  loss  one  sustains  who  has  been  unable 
to  avail  himself  of  such  a  bringing-up.  Here  in  America 
it  is  difficult  to  get  my  readers  to  appreciate  all  that  it  means 
to  a  boy,  through  all  his  after  life,  to  have  been  educated 
at  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Marlborough,  or 
Wellington.  It  is  not  to  be  stated  in  words ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  imagined,  for  it  means  almost  everything  to  a  boy  born 
and  brought-up  in  a  certain  class  in  England. 

And  no  one  realised  that  fact  more  than  my  father 
himself,  who,  with  his  habitual  nobility  of  character,  would 
have  made  any  sacrifice,  had  it  even  been  possible,  to  have 
sent  me  to  one  or  other  of  those  great  schools.  But  it  never 
was  possible. 
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And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  though  I  belonged  to  the 
classes  that  habitually  and  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  family 
tradition  go  to  the  Public  Schools,  I  myself  never  had  that 
good  fortune.  But  of  course  I  know  pretty  intimately 
what  such  things  mean  to  a  man  and  the  more  so  perhaps 
that  some  thirty  years  ago  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Public  Schools  of  England  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  in  1890  and  which  created 
considerable  interest  at  the  time. 

In  the  writing  of  those  articles  I  learned  with  poignant 
interest  more  forcibly  than  ever  what  it  was  I  had  missed, 
though  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that,  like  every  other 
human  device,  the  Public  School  system  is  by  no  means 
perfect.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  as  a  great  builder  up 
of  character,  it  is  terribly  imperfect,  tragically  lacking  just 
where  you  would  imagine  it  would  have  been  strongest 
and  most  to  be  depended  upon.  But  as  a  whole  I  do  not 
suppose  there  is  any  system  on  earth  that  can  even  begin 
to  approach  it. 

To  take  one  aspect  of  it  alone,  think  of  what  the  Sixth 
Form  spirit,  influence,  call  it  what  you  will,  has  done  for 
England  and  the  British  Empire. 

Few  people  realise  the  great  influence,  the  lasting  and 
undying  influence  I  may  say,  of  what  I  would  term  as  the 
Sixth  Form  spirit,  in  the  life  of  England  and  the  British 
Empire. 

That  spirit  which  Etonians  and  Harrovians  and  Win- 
castrians,  Rugbeians,  Marlburians  and  others  first  imbibed, 
partly  from  their  headmasters,  partly  from  school  tradi¬ 
tion,  partly  from  their  school  companions,  but  which  is 
a  spirit  that  never  ceases  to  inspire  and  encourage  and  to 
remain  with  them  all  through  life. 

And  it  is  a  spirit  which  cannot  be  kept  within  the  nar¬ 
row  bounds  of  class  or  school;  it  must  pervade  and  per¬ 
meate  and  infuse  all  with  whom  it  comes  into  contact. 
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So  it  is  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  you  will  fin'd 
this  splendid  Sixth  Form  spirit  of  our  great  Public  Schools 
of  England,  with  all  its  traditions  and  accomplishments  of 
chivalry,  bravery  and  fair  play,  almost  as  much  aflame 
among  the  privates  of  a  British  regiment  as  it  is  among 
their  officers.  You  will  find  it  burning  bright  among  the 
blue  jackets  on  a  battleship  equally  as  much  as  it  does 
among  the  officers.  It  is  a  spirit  which  must  be  shared; 
it  diffuses  itself,  it  cannot  be  hidden  selfishly  away. 

And  it  is  a  spirit  which  never  dies  for  that  very  reason. 
It  is  always  renewing  itself,  it  springs  up  in  the  most  un¬ 
likely  places. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  once  that  she  was  attending 
some  sports  which  had  been  got  up  by  the  British  officers 
of  a  native  regiment  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
she  was  immensely  amused  and  edified  by  the  names  of 
the  respective  teams  in  a  double  tug-of-war.  Amused  and 
puzzled  when  she  heard  the  young  officers  yelling  them¬ 
selves  hoarse : 

“Go  it,  Eton!” 

“Well  done,  Rugby!” 

“Now  Harrow,  buck  up  !” 

“Hurrah,  Marlborough;  one  more  pull  and  you’ve 
done  it!”  But  she  was  even  more  astonished  when  a 
further  acquaintance  with  the  regiment  revealed  to  her 
the  fact,  that  somehow  or  another,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
in  the  most  marvellous  fashion,  these  young  officers  had 
been  enabled  to  infuse  and  impregnate  these  poor  black 
soldiers  with  much  of  that  wonderful  Sixth  Form  spirit 
of  the  great  English  Public  Schools  which  is  so  significantly 
indicated  by,  and  summed  up,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
Harrow  song:  “Play  up,  Play  up  and  Play  the  Game!” 

The  Sixth  Form  spirit  means  character  and  personality, 
the  two  great  assets  of  the  British  Empire,  equally  as 
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much  as  they  are  the  greatest  assets  that  have  gone  to 
the  building  of  these  United  States. 

And  very  much  the  same  influences,  in  perhaps  another 
fashion,  are  at  work  in  the  great  educational  institutions 
of  America.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  influences,  emanating  from  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  Princeton  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  from 
time  to  time,  upon  the  national  life  of  America. 

Unconsciously  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  the 
lives  and  teachings  of  such  men  as  President  Eliot,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  when  he  was  at  Princeton;  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford,  and 
Charles  Mills  Gayley  and  my  old  friend  Morse  Stephens 
of  Berkeley,  have  permeated  the  whole  life  and  thought 
of  this  nation. 

Think  what  the  lives  and  character  of  such  men  have 
meant  to  the  youth  of  the  American  Nation. 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  a  Public  School  rubs  off  all 
the  odd  corners  in  a  boy’s  character  and  polishes  and 
smooths  them;  the  manner  in  which  it  seizes  hold  of  him, 
by  means  of  constant  association  with  his  fellows,  far  more 
than  the  more  direct  and  official  influences  of  the  masters, 
that  a  boy  is  prepared  for  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

There  is  no  such  developer  of  character  as  a  Public 
School.  The  Universities  don’t  begin  to  approach  it.  For 
one  thing  a  Public  School  catches  a  boy  when  he  is  young 
and  malleable  and  at  the  most  approachable  period  of 
his  life.  A  University  does  not.  And  again  there  is  not 
the  same  cachet  attached  to  a  mere  University  man  that 
is  attached  to  a  Public  School  boy  and  which  remains  to 
him  all  through  life.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  social  assets 
in  our  English  life.  Anyone  can  go  to  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  anyone  does  for  the  matter  of  that,  but  a  Public 
School  is  on  a  wholly  different  plane. 
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It  is  the  Public  School  system,  above  all  others,  which 
has  helped  to  make  the  Empire  what  it  is  today. 

Take  for  instance  the  young  men  to  whom  is  confided 
so  much  in  the  Empire  of  India.  The  majority  of  them 
are  Public  School  men. 

As  a  rule  India  is  ruled  by,  comparatively  speaking, 
young  men, — young  men  scattered  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try,  young  men  who  rarely,  if  ever,  are  known  to  betjay 
the  confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  them. 

You  are  perhaps  passing  over  a  great  river  in  India 
and  you  encounter  an  enormous  mob  of  workmen,  number¬ 
ing  anything  from  5,000  to  10,000  natives,  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  one  of  those  vast  bridges  which  have 
done  so  much  to  help  forward  the  whole  life  and  progress 
of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  these  men  perhaps  are  con¬ 
trolled  and  kept  in  order  by  half  a  dozen  young  English¬ 
men,  the  secret  of  whose  wonderful  power  of  order  and 
discipline  lies  in  that  Sixth  Form  spirit  of  theirs  and  in 
their  tireless,  deathless  determination  always  and  every¬ 
where,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  they 
may  have  to  overcome,  always  to  play  up  and  play  the 
game ! 

We  are  slowly  and  steadily,  and  almost  unknown  to 
the  outside  world,  building  up  an  Empire  on  the  great 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  We  have  subdued  those  dim, 
terrific,  mysterious,  feTTer-laden  swamps  and  forests  of 
tropical  central  Africa ;  we  have  fought  disease  and  death 
and  superstition  and  horrors  unimaginable,  and  we  are 
deducing  a  twentieth  century  world  of  decency  and  com¬ 
fort  out  of  an  almost  primeval,  primordial  condition  of 
affairs,  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  great  prehistoric 
animals,  much  as  it  must  have  been  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  breathed  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  in  place 
of  it  all  we  are  building  up  the  British  Empire  in  West 
Africa.  And  it  is  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  the  work  of 
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the  young  man  who  learned  at  Eton  and  Harrow  and 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  how 
to  play  up  and  play  the  game. 

Ah !  what  a  wonderful  spirit  that  is !  What  does  not 
the  Empire,  what  does  not  the  world  owe  to  that  spirit! 

I  was  once  travelling  through  a  vast  forest  in  India 
and  I  came  upon  a  lonely  bungalow  very  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  And  a  young  Englishman  came  forward 
to  meet  me.  With  that  spirit  of  universal  hospitality 
which  is  so  delightful  a  characteristic  of  Anglo-India,  he 
insisted  on  my  stopping  over  as  his  guest  for  a  day  or  two. 
I  gladly  accepted,  for  the  heat  was  terrific  and  a  great 
storm  was  coming  up  over  the  mountains.  But  here  is 
the  point  of  my  story.  Despite  that  appalling  thermometer 
which  marked  112  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  trembling  with  fever  and  ague,  that  young 
man  insisted  on  putting  on  a  stiff  white  shirt  and  a  dinner 
jacket ! 

And  no  one,  who  has  not  experienced  it,  has  any  con¬ 
ception  what  that  means  in  the  plains  of  India  in  the 
height  of  the  hot  season. 

I  commented  on  it  with  a  good  deal  of  astonishment. 

“Well,”  he  very  simply  replied,  “I  daresay  it  does 
strike  you  as  rather  odd.  I  haven’t  even  seen  a  white 
woman  for  two  years  and  I  am  always  alone  here.  But 
I  try  to  dress  every  night  for  dinner,  because  I  feel  it 
keeps  me  in  touch  with  the  old  country  and  it  helps  to 
keep  me  decent  and  it  keeps  me  from  becoming  a  slacker.” 

And  as  I  looked  at  the  poor  young  fellow,  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  gazed  sadly  upon  his  thin,  white 
face  and  noted  how,  now  and  again,  the  dreadful  fever 
and  ague  took  hold  of  him  and  shook  him  until  his  teeth 
rattled  again,  I  could  not  but  reflect  upon  the  magnificent 
dominance  of  that  undying  Sixth  Form  spirit:  “Play  up, 
Play  up  and  Play  the  Game !”  Never  mind  what  the  odds 
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against  you!  That  young  man  and  the  memory  of  his 
splendour  of  character  have  been  one  of  the  most  potent 
influences  in  my  later  life. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately, — probably  the  latter, 
— I  have  always  remained  curiously  uninfluenced  by  human 
surroundings.  Literature  and  art,  painting,  music,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  drama  have  always  exercised  a  far  more 
potent  influence  upon  my  life  and  mind  than  human  beings 
have  ever  done.  But  now  and  again,  as  I  have  hinted 
in  the  case  of  that  young  man,  a  chance  word  or  action 
on  the  part  of  a  fellow  man  has  influenced  me  for  all  time 
after,  has  even  changed  the  whole  current  of  thought  and 
the  habit  of  a  lifetime. 

One  such  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  my  dear 
mother  and  I  tell  it  now,  hesitatingly  enough,  for  it  reflects 
no  credit  on  myself,  very  much  the  reverse  indeed,  but  I 
tell  it  because  it  exactly  illustrates  what  I  mean  and  it 
demonstrates  my  contention  that  human  beings  can  defi¬ 
nitely  claim  a  share  in  the  building-up  of  the  characters 
and  personalities  of  their  fellow  men. 

It  so  chanced  that  a  certain  public  man,  long  since  dead, 
very  much  of  the  middle  classes,  had  been  appointed, 
many  years  ago,  to  a  very  prominent  position  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Impregnated  as  I  then  was,  and  am  now  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  with  old-fashioned  prejudices  and  predilec¬ 
tions  and  with  a  vast  amount  of  most  unworthy  snobbish¬ 
ness, — a  condition  of  mind  and  outlook  which  was  far 
more  prevalent  in  those  days  than  it  is  now, — I  said  to 
my  mother,  as  I  read  the  paragraph  out  to  her,  “Flow 
absurd  it  is  to  appoint  a  man  of  that  class  to  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.”  And  I  was  very  angry  indeed. 

But  my  dear  mother  was  still  more  angry,  only  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  direction! 

“Oh!”  she  cried  out,  “To  think  that  a  son  of  mine 
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should  dare  to  make  such  a  remark  as  that!  Can’t  you 
see,  Raymond,  how  splendid  it  is  that  a  man  should  win 
such  a  position  as  that  by  sheer  merit,  by  hard  work  and 
by  real  nobility  of  character?  And  that  you,  my  son,  can 
be  such  a  snob  as  to  dare  to  look  down  upon  a  man  merely 
because  he  does  not  happen  to  have  been  born  in  the  class 
which  you  think  only  is  worthy  to  occupy  such  positions.” 
And  then,  calming  down,  she  continued,  in  a  voice  into 
which  had  crept  a  certain  disconcerting  chilly  common 
sense,  “And  after  all  my  dear  boy,  it  is  so  childish  to  wail 
over  an  accomplished  fact;  what  is,  is  and  you  can’t  alter 
it.  Sir  So  and  So  is  the  Secretary  of  State  and  you  are 
not.  It  is  what  people  do  that  counts,  not  what  they  were 
born.” 

In  a  moment  as  it  were,  and  as  a  flash  of  lightning 
reveals  an  unknown  landscape,  I  realised  the  appalling 
folly  of  my  remark  and  the  ghastly  littleness  of  outlook 
which  it  displayed. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of  my  life  in  the 
making  of  Me. 

More  than  once  or  twice  or  thrice  in  my  life  it  has 
been  the  comparatively  unknown  and  unrecognised  people 
who  have  really  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
my  trend  of  thought,  upon  my  mind,  upon  my  whole 
character.  And  from  such  people  I  have  learned, 
far  more  than  I  have  learned  from  Bishops  or  great 
Divines  or  famous  thinkers  and  writers,  wherein  consists 
the  real  beauty  of  life.  It  is  from  them,  many  of  them 
absolute  unbelievers  in  any  revealed  religion  of  whatever 
kind  or  creed,  that  I  have  learned  the  greatest  truths  of 
Christianity  and  the  verities  of  life.  From  them  it  is  I 
have  learned  somewhat  of  that  humility  of  outlook  which 
recognises  and  realises  that,  frequently  enough,  he  in 
whom  you  might  least  suspect  it  possesses  finer  qualities 
than  any  of  which  you  yourself  could  possibly  be  capable. 
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It  is  a  wonderful  help  in  life — and  I  am  trying  to  speak 
with  absolute  sincerity  and  from  long  and  often-tried  ex¬ 
perience — when  you  come  to  the  realisation  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  respects,  however  much  you  may  have  been 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  them,  many  people  are  better 
than  yourself. 

With  most  men  I  suppose  the  influence  of  women  has 
been  the  strongest  influence  in  their  lives ;  notably  I  imagine 
this  is  the  case  here  in  America. 

But  with  me  they  have  exercised  little  or  no  influence 
at  all,  beyond  of  course  that  merely  physical  influence  to 
which  every  man,  worth  calling  a  man  at  all,  is  necessarily 
open.  Perhaps  they  are  too  subtle  for  me,  too  elusive, 
too  intangible  for  the  simple  texture  of  my  brain  to  be 
able  to  apprehend  them.  But  however  that  may  be  they 
have  had  but  singularly  little  influence  in  my  life. 

Their  enormous  practicality,  their  frequent  lack  of  all 
sense  of  humour,  pathos,  or  romance,  their  over-pre¬ 
ponderance  of  common  sense  which  somehow  or  other 
frequently  involves  a  curious  lack  of  perspective  and  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  really  broad  and  reasonable  survey 
of  the  enormously  complex  and  multitudinous  ways  of 
life  render  it  difficult  for  me  to  understand  and  sympathise 
with  their  point  of  view. 

I  know  it  is  very  dreadful  that  I  should  dare  to  write 
this,  and  especially  in  a  land  which  is  black  with  pedestals 
crowned  with  perfectly  good  and  enormously  self-satisfied 
women,  joyfully  accepting  as  a  right  thkt  homage  from 
their  mankind  which  no  other  women  on  earth  would  ever 
dream  of  demanding  and  which  assuredly  no  other  men 
would  ever  dream  of  offering.  And  yet,  curiously  and 
contradictorily  enough,  it  is  with  these  very  American 
women,  that  I  have  made  some  of  the  best  friendships  of 
my  life. 
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Perhaps  they  are  glad  now  and  again  to  get  off  their 
pedestals,  which  I  should  think  must  be  most  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  come  down  and  move  about  with  one,  at  all 
;events,  of  the  sons  of  men,  on  terms  of  unrestricted 
equality. 

Here  and  there,  apart  from  the  pretty  and  idyllic 
flirtations  and  love-making  of  one’s  golden  youth,  memo¬ 
ries  come  to  me  of  women  whose  lives  and  personalities 
all  unconsciously  exercised  their  influence  upon  me,  quite 
independent  of  any  physical  charm  or  allure  they  may 
have  possessed.  Many  of  our  English  women  are  dow¬ 
ered  with  minds  of  exquisite  quality  and  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  possessed  of  a  grace  and  fascination  of  culture 
and  outlook  which  must  inevitably  enormously  influence 
the  minds  and  lives  of  those  with  whom  they  are  thrown 
in  contact.  And  such  women  I  have  met  more  than  once 
in  my  life.  And  very  greatly  to  my  benefit.  I  am  more 
grateful  to  them  than  I  can  say. 

But  the  intangibility  of  the  general  run  of  women, 
their  curious  elusiveness  constitutes  very  frequently  a  seri¬ 
ous  bar  to  their  accessibility  and  necessarily  therefore  to 
any  influence  that  they  might  otherwise  be  able  to  exercise. 
I  know  that  this  of  course  runs  counter  to  many  popular 
theories,  but  then  I  am  only  dealing  with  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  of  them. 

I  understand  men  and  I  don’t  even  begin  to  understand 
the  opposite  sex,  much  as  I  love  them. 

Nevertheless,  however  much  my  life  may  have  re¬ 
mained  bereft  of  feminine  influence,  it  is  to  two  or  three 
women  that  the  writing  of  these  two  queer,  odd  books  of 
autobiography  and  reminiscences  of  mine  are  mainly  due 
and  I  owe  in  great  part  whatever  is  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion  in  these  books.  Two  or  three  women  who  have 
understood  me  better  than  I  have  understood  them  have 
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urged  the  writing  of  these  books  and  have  been  at 
my  side,  spiritually  if  not  physically  while  I  have  been 
writing  them. 

And  so  they  undoubtedly  have  had  their  share  in  the 
making  of  Me. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  Great  War  came  a  great 
change  in  the  masculine  envisagement  of  the  feminine 
gender — for  lack  of  a  more  comprehensive  word.  And 
I,  with  the  rest  of  my  sex,  began  speedily  to  realise  the 
real,  hidden,  inscrutable  nature  and  intention  of  woman¬ 
hood,  not  perhaps  the  easiest  realisation  in  the  world  for 
a  man  brought  up  in  the  very  middle  of  the  great  Victorian 
Era. 

It  chanced  that  one  day,  early  in  the  War,  I  was  a 
speaker  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  and  right 
in  the  very  front  row  sat  four  very  charming-looking  per¬ 
sonages,  in  full  uniform, — smart,  gallant,  efficient, — whom 
for  a  moment  I  had  imagined  were  officers  in  the  British 
Army.  A  closer  vision  of  them  revealed  to  me  the  fact 
that  they  were  all  women,  and  very  delightful  looking 
women  too,  or  I  shouldn’t  have  bothered  about  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting  these  four  ladies  came  up  to  me, 
and  enclosing  me  round  on  every  hand,  their  commanding 
officer,  whom  I  learned  afterwards  to  be  Mrs.  Charles 
Beatty,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kenyon,  who  were  to  do  such 
signal  home  service  for  the  country  they  loved  so  well, 
asked  me  if  I  would  help  them  in  the  formation,  or  rather 
in  the  strengthening  of  the  Women’s  Reserve  Ambulance, 
a  corps  of  women  which  subsequently,  for  fully  three  years, 
did  England’s  army  a  service  of  love  and  devotion,  which 
England’s  men  should  never  and  which  they  never  will  be 
able  to  forget.  I  was  delighted  to  promise  what  assistance 
I  possibly  could,  but  the  work  and  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
supreme  energy  and  devotion  of  those  women,  subse¬ 
quently  some  500  of  them,  was  so  all-paramount  that  my 
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feeble  efforts  were  soon  thrown  into  the  shade.  Now 
those  women  were  only  a  small  particle  of  the  womanhood 
of  war-time  England,  but  they  were  typical,  and  they  were 
typical  of  a  glory  of  womanhood  such  as  the  world  had 
never  previously  witnessed.  Brave  and  self-denying  to 
the  very  last  degree,  each  single  one  of  them  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  high  chivalry  such  as  not  even 
England  had  ever  dreamed  in  the  wildest  of  her  most 
romantic  dreams  of  poetry,  these  women  remained  always 
delightfully  feminine,  most  provokingly  so,  even  when  at 
times  they  appeared  to  threaten  the  most  exclusively  mas¬ 
culine  preserves.  They  were  always  feminine,  thank  God, 
though  never  for  a  moment  flinching  in  the  presence  of 
such  danger,  terror,  and  tragedy  as  England  had  never 
previously  witnessed. 

It  was  then  one  realised  the  wonderful,  the  irresistible 
influence  of  the  women  of  England,  the  women  of  the 
world  indeed,  for  France,  Italy,  Serbia,  Belgium  and 
America  had  precisely  the  same  story  to  tell  of  their 
womanhood.  And  it  was  then,  so  late  in  life,  that  I  first 
began  to  appreciate  the  power  of  womanhood,  released 
and  redeemed  from  the  age-long  trammels  of  convention 
and  our  ludicrously  inadequate,  mistaken  and  encumbering 
civilisation.  The  womanhood,  or  perhaps  I  had  better 
term  it,  the  elusive,  perverse  femininity  which  had  puzzled 
and  irritated  my  Victorianly  masculine  soul  for  so  many 
years  of  my  life  had,  apparently,  not  passed  away  exactly, 
but  had  succeeded  in  so  explaining  and  manifesting  its  real 
self  for  the  first  time  in  its  existence,  that  the  whole  aspect 
of  womanhood  and  all  its  outlook  had  become  changed, 
and  I  had  come  under  its  influence  in  the  most  complete 
manner  possible,  realising  what  a  marvellous  and  what  a 
desirable  and  what  an  altogether  splendid  thing  that  in¬ 
fluence  was,  and  especially  what  part  it  was  destined  to 
play  in  the  future  history  of  the  world. 
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There  is  one  most  important  element,  regarding  these 
human  influences,  which  must  always  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  consideration  of  the  building  up  of  a  human  per¬ 
sonality,  or  even  in  the  building  up  of  an  animal,  and  that 
is  the  pre-natal  influences,  the  influences  of  heredity  upon 
the  personality  of  today. 

The  Making  of  Me  began  long  before  I  myself  ac¬ 
tually  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  leading  character¬ 
istics  in  the  man  I  am  today  may  have  been  implanted  in 
me  five  hundred  years  ago,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary. 
I  remember  once,  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  talking  with  the 
American  poet,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  in  his  pretty  Boston  home 
and,  with  the  old  saying  in  my  mind,  concerning  the  poet 
being  born  not  made,  I  asked  him,  whence  it  was  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  primarily  drawn  his  poetic  inspirations. 

“Ah,  whence  indeed!”  he  replied.  “There  are  two 
ancestors  of  mine  in  Grantham  Churchyard,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire, — a  Cromwellian,  austere  and  smileless,  and  his 
sunny  Southern  wife. 

“  ‘In  me  these  two  have  met  again, 

To  each  my  nature  owes  a  part: 

To  one  the  cool  and  reasoning  brain; 

To  one  the  quick,  unreasoning  heart.’  ” 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  define  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  influence  that  one’s  forbears  have  exercised, 
all  unknown  to  you  as  to  themselves,  upon  the  descendants, 
to  whose  possibilities  and  personalities  they  probably  never 
gave  a  thought. 

They  have  long  since  crumbled  into  the  dust  and  what 
little  is  known  of  them  carries  one  back  so  far,  that  it 
appears  to  be  almost  a  different  world,  as  it  actually  is  an 
absolutely  different  period  of  history.  For  instance,  my 
father’s  family  is  so  long-lived,  that  my  own  grandfather, 
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my  father’s  father,  was  born  in  1759,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II,  that  is  long  enough  in  all  conscience  though 
I  remember  Captain  Maude  telling  my  mother  in  1887 
that  his  grandfather  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II ! 

Almost  the  only  thing  I  can  ever  remember  hearing 
of  my  grandfather  was  that  he  was  a  naval  officer  in 
Nelson’s  Fleet  and  that  he  was  very  fond  of  singing  “Tom 
Bowling”  and  “The  Death  of  Nelson.” 

And  then  there  was  a  great-grandfather  of  mine  who 
fought  a  duel  with  his  own  son  on  behalf  of  a  lady  with 
whom  they  had  both  fallen  in  love !  And  that’s  the  only 
thing  I  know  about  him  except  that  he  had  a  foreign  title 
which  perhaps  goes  somewhat  towards  explaining  such  an 
extraordinary  incident  in  the  annals  of  an  otherwise  very 
staid  and  sober  English  family. 

Another  great-grandfather,  on  my  mother’s  side,  was 
a  "General  in  King  George  II’s  army  and  fell,  fighting  for 
his  sovereign  at  the  Battle  of  Culloden.  I  used,  as  a  boy, 
to  look  at  the  portraits  of  my  ancestors,  William  Blath- 
wayt,  and  his  son  John,  who  commanded  the  Royal  Horse 
Guards  in  William  and  Mary’s  reign,  and  wonder  what 
sort  of  people  they  were,  but  as  I  look  back  upon  these 
pictures  I  gain  little  or  nothing  of  them  from  the  memory 
of  those  curiously  inscrutable  faces.  Sir  Peter  Lely  and 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  just  as  Pepys  and  Evelyn  have  done 
in  their  diaries,  display  the  elder  Blathwayt  as  a  cold, 
cautious,  very  reserved  personage  and  one  portrait  of  his 
eldest  son,  which  hangs  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
is  almost  exactly  like  what  my  brother,  to  whom  I  dedicate 
this  book,  is  today.  Colonel  John  Blathwayt’s  countenance 
is  a  good  deal  pleasanter  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  open  to  the  human  influences  of  his  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  than  was  his  father  or  the  majority  of  his  successors 
have  been  since,  the  more  especially  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  friend  of  that  famous  old  buccaneer  and  rob- 
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ber  and  pirate,  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Jamaica. 

And  then  there  was  the  Blathwayt  who  was  “a  man 
learned  in  the  law”  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  What  on 
earth  was  he  like?  Some  of  my  other  ancestors,  the 
Wynters,  were  decidedly  of  an  unusual  type.  Two  of  them 
lost  their  heads,  in  a  double  and  very  tragic  sense  of  the 
word,  in  Guy  Fawkes’s  famous  gun-powder  plot  wherein 
they  were  implicated  up  to  the  neck, — and  beyond. 

Then  there  was  that  ancestor  Sir  William  Wynter,  the 
Elizabethan  Admiral,  who  roamed  the  Spanish  Main  with 
Drake  and  who  helped  to  destroy  so  utterly  the  Spanish 
Armada  by  sending  his  fire  ships  into  the  midst  of  proud 
Philip’s  gallant  and  beauteous  fleet.  It  was  of  Admiral 
Wynter  that  the  great  Lord  Burleigh  said  to  Elizabeth: 
“Of  Wynter  all  men  speak  so  highly  that  there  remaineth 
no  need  for  me  to  say  anything  more.”  So  much  for  the 
question  of  heredity. 

But  the  unanswerable  problem  still  remains:  “How  do 
all  these  antecedents  link  themselves  up  with  my  most 
trivial  and  unimportant  personality  and  present  existence?” 
What  subtle  delicate  little  tendrils  of  the  brains  of  the 
long  dead  past  are  interwoven  in  the  still  busy  and  restless 
and  uneasy  convolutions  and  evolutions  of  the  brain  con¬ 
trolling  these  ill-digested  and  I  fear  very  inconsecutive 
thoughts  as  I  hesitatingly  pen  them  on  paper  today?  What 
tendency  of  the  past  lurks  in  me  today,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil?  What  strength,  what  weakriess,  what  virtue 
or  what  vice  predominantly  survive  in  me  that  are  trium¬ 
phant  over  all  my  boyhood’s  environment,  that  survive 
even  the  most  powerful  and  pervading  of  modern  influence, 
that  ignore  the  growth  of  science,  the  betterment  of  the 
whole  human  race  and  even,  as  it  were,  are  presumptuously 
unconscious  of  that  one,  far  off,  divine  event,  towards 
which  all  creation  moves? 
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How  can  I  get  into  correspondence  with  my  past;  how 
correlate  the  day  that  is  gone  with  that  which  now  is;  how 
may  I  best  knit  up  the  ravelled  skein  so  that,  in  the  end, 
somewhat  of  a  tidy  and  harmonious  piece  of  tapestry,  some¬ 
thing  with  evidence  of  thought  and  design  upon  it,  some¬ 
thing  of  reason  and  order,  something  appealing  to  mind 
and  heart  and  eye  may  eventually  be  forthcoming?  And 
of  these  individual  ancestors  of  mine,  and  of  many  others 
of  whom  not  even  I  have  heard  a  whisper  or  conjecture 
as  to  their  personalities,  some  of  whom,  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  tailors  or  burglars 
or  housemaids — which  might  account  for  my  decrepit 
knee — what  part  of  them  has  interwoven  itself  into  the 
texture  of  my  brain,  the  bone  and  blood  of  my  body,  how 
much  of  them  goes  to  the  Making  of  Me? 

What  is  there  in  me  of  the  grandfather  who  once  saw 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Bozzy  arm-in-arm  in  Fleet  Street;  how 
much  of  that  hot-headed  old  duellist,  fighting  with  his  own 
son  for  a  woman’s  favour  that  cool  summer  dawn,  years 
ago,  in  the  sweet  leafy  old  England  of  the  period?  What 
is  there  in  me  of  the  gallant  courtier  and  horse-soldier 
John  Blathwayt,  or  his  cool  and  cautious  statesman  father; 
how  much,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
how  little  of  the  pluck  and  dash  and  daring  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  brothers  or  the  gentleman-adventurer  and  Admiral 
of  Elizabeth’s  spacious  days  is  incorporated  in  my  per¬ 
sonality  and  is  interwoven  into  my  inmost  character? 

But  then  I  ask  myself :  Is  it  altogether  fair  or  reason¬ 
able  to  saddle  my  poor  ancestors  with  my  tendencies  or 
ascribe  to  them  the  credit  of  my  excellencies?  Consider 
the  difference  of  mind  between  them  and  me ;  the  difference 
in  knowledge,  science,  what  you  will.  Picture  to  yourself 
the  mind  of  Abraham,  seated  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  how 
little  he  knew  of  what  is  merest  commonplace  to  us  today. 
Think  of  the  simplicity  of  his  outlook  on  life,  mainly  pas- 
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toral,  mainly  concerned  with  women  and  cattle  and  where 
next  he  should  pitch  his  roving  tent.  It  is  true  he  may 
possibly  have  seen  the  Pyramids,  may  actually  have 
watched  the  Egyptian  fellaheen  groaning  and  toiling  and 
agonising  beneath  the  whips  of  Pharaoh’s  taskmasters, 
as  they  urged  them  on  to  accomplishment  that  has  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  modern  world’s  greatest 
engineers. 

But  it  is  more  likely  that  Abraham  never  had  any 
greater  problem  to  consider  than  was  offered  him  by  the 
construction  of  the  wheel  or  the  conformation  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  or  the  deciphering  of  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic. 

And  otir  forbears  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Georges  were  not  so  very  much  in  advance 
of  Abraham.  They  had  the  printing  machine  it  is  true 
and  gun-powder  had  done  away  with  the  necessity  for 
bows  and  arrows,  but  otherwise  their  outlook  on  life  was 
marvellously  simple  and  uncomplex  compared  with  ours. 
Among  the  most  powerful  of  human  influences  upon  the 
modern  mind  I  count  those  influences  which  are  exercised 
upon  us  by  the  work  of  men’s  hands.  Above  us  we  have 
rigged  up  a  world  of  wires,  a  universe  of  electricity,  a 
humming  and  a  buzzing,  a  constant  fever  of  life,  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  diabolic  energy  which  cannot  surely  be  without 
its  very  definite  influence  upon  the  human  mind.  Tele¬ 
phones  and  “wireless”  and  cinematography,  telegraphs  and 
railways  and  phonographs  and  aeroplanes,  the  gigantic 
forces  of  steam  and  electricity  in  every  department  of 
human  life,  have  immensely  complicated  existence  since 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  Rasselas  in  a  land  which  had  not  even 
begun  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  least  of  these 
marvels.  Can  their  minds  therefore  be  said  to  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  minds  of  their  successors?  Of  course  certain 
definite  traits  of  character,  carved  deep  down  in  the  secret 
places  of  human  nature  and  human  anatomy,  may  well 
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have  been  transmitted  to  us  through  and  by  the  intervening 
generations;  but  the  whole  texture  of  the  modern  mind 
is  so  different  from  that  of  our  ancestors,  that  it  sometimes 
appears  to  me  that  we,  and  not  they,  must  bear  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  our  deficiencies  in  character,  as  also  we  may 
fairly  take  to  ourselves  the  credit  for  any  excellencies  of 
disposition  that  we  may  possess.  You  will  note  please 
that  I  speak  of  the  difference  only  of  the  modern  mind 
from  that  of  old  time.  I  do  not  imply  that  it  is  a  superior 
mind,  God  forbid!  In  many  respects  the  minds  of 
Abraham,  Job,  Homer,  Shakespeare  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
stateliness,  in  grandeur  and  especially  in  their  calm  wise 
placid  outlook  on  life,  were  immeasurably  superior  to  that 
feverish  cinematographic,  hypersensitive  and  electrically- 
controlled  mind  of  these  hasty,  strenuous  and  jazzy  days 
of  , ours.  But  character  remains  deep  down  much  as  it  has 
been  through  the  long  ages. 

Only  too  true  is  it  that  character  is  of  long  descent, 
for  character  is  nothing  less  than  personality  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  in  a  man  that  counts  at  all ;  but  it  is  enormously 
subject,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  to  the  mechanical 
and  social  circumstances  and  attributes  by  which  it  is  being 
ever  increasingly  surrounded,  circumscribed  and  condi¬ 
tioned. 

I  cannot  too  vigorously  emphasise  this  need  for  the 
recognition  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  building-up 
and  the  formation  of  human  character.  And  by  “char¬ 
acter,”  I  mean  all  that  is  conveyed  by  the  words  “mind,” 
“soul,”  “spirit.”  I  know  of  course  that,  strictly  speaking, 
according  to  the  exact  scientist,  to  speak  of  the  “soul”  is 
pure  mysticism.  William  Hanna  Thomson  in  his  “Brain 
and  Personality,”  ridicules  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  as 
soul,  as  being  absolutely  false  and  unscientific.  And  so 
perhaps  it  is,  but  surely  there  is  a  difference  between  that 
quality  of  the  brain,  which  we  term  mind,  and  which  is 
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used  in  our  apprehension  and  comprehension  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  world  and  that  quality  by  which  we  are  enabled  more 
or  less  clearly  to  discern  the  spiritual  half  of  existence. 

It  appears  to  me,  poorly  instructed  as  I  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  in  such  subtleties,  that  Emanuel  Kant  by 
means  of  his  “transcendental  method”  was  one  of  the  first 
scientists  and  metaphysicians  to  put  us  into  a  right  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  the  merely 
intellectual  attributes  of  the  mind.  Rudolph  Eucken,  of 
course,  recognises  the  existence  of  the  spiritual.  Indeed 
he  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  “only  that  man  places  a  fixed 
sphere  for  our  activities  who  confuses  the  spiritual  with 
that  wdiich  is  less  than  spiritual  and  leaves  them  undif¬ 
ferentiated.”  And  he  vigorously  asserts  that  Kant’s 
transcendental  method  reveals  to  us  a  far  finer  texture  of 
life  than  anything  we  had  hitherto  deemed  was  possible. 

Further,  Eucken  declares  that  the  self-consciousness 
of  the  spirit  becomes  more  and  more  the  chief  basis  of 
life  and  this  altogether  apart  from  the  merely  intellectual 
basis,  and  I  have  gathered  as  much  from  the  writings  of 
William  James  also.  And  indeed  this,  as  I  always  feel 
deep  within  me,  is  the  only  true  explanation  of  human 
existence  at  all.  The  tripartite  nature  of  man, — the  whole- 
souled  belief  in  his  composition  being  equally  spiritual, 
mental,  and  physical, — appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
undeniable  to  the  man  who  really  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly  out  for  himself.  And  this 
apart  from  all  ecclesiasticism  whatever. 

So  that  the  question  comes  inevitably  to  any  man,  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  a  would-be  keenly  introspective  searching 
as  that  which  I  have  set  myself  in  these  last  three  chapters, 
how  far  advanced  on  mental  and  on  spiritual  lines  are  the 
mind  and  soul  of  Me  which,  sixty  odd  years  ago,  were 
practically  non-existent,  but  which  today  constitute  all  that 
is  shown  by  my  character  and  my  personality  generally. 
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Many  who  read  these  chapters  will  be  apt  to  complain 
of  them  as  being  unduly  religious.  But  they  are  not!  and 
that  is  the  whole  point  of  them.  I  make  no  profession 
to  being  a  religious  man  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
whatever.  I  am  purely  a  man  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
I  hope  broad-minded  enough  to  realise  the  existence  and 
the  influence  of  other  spheres  of  existence  than  those  in 
which  I,  individually,  move.  It  appears  to  me  not  only 
the  fair  and  reasonable  attitude,  but  the  only  one  possible 
to  anyone  who  strives  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  life  as  a 
whole. 

“See  life  straight  and  see  it  whole,”  as  Browning  says. 
And  I  have  no  right  to  push  one  side  of  life,  clean  out 
of  sight,  merely  because  it  is  not  the  side  that  pre-eminently 
makes  its  appeal  to  me.  I  remember  once  discussing  this 
matter  with  a  famous  artist. 

“Art  is  the  only  thing  that  matters  in  life;  form  and 
colour  are  the  only  things  that  appeal  to  me,”  he  said. 

“And  what  about  literature,  music,  and  the  drama?” 
I  asked. 

“Oh  well,  all  of  them  of  course;  they  are  art.” 

“And  what  do  you  say  to  science?” 

“I  detest  it,”  was  his  astounding  and  uncompromising 
reply.  “It  Is  hard,  cold,  material,  and  unimaginative.  No 
warmth  or  colour  or  humanity  in  it  at  all.” 

“What!”  I  cried,  petrified  with  astonishment,  “science 
unimaginative !  Astronomy !  wireless  telegraphy,  even  the 
telephone  and  the  cinematograph;  the  aeroplane!  Why 
to  me,  they  are  full  of  romance  and  imagination.  Surely 
science  ought  to  possess  a  great,  an  unapproachable,  place 
in  human  life?” 

“I  hate  it,”  he  obstinately  replied. 

“Well  then  what  about  religion  and  the  existence  be¬ 
yond  the  grave  and  all  the  marvels  of  the  world  of  spirit?” 

He  looked  at  me  reproachfully.  “You  don’t  mean  to 
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say,  Blathwayt,  that  you  believe  in  all  that  childish  non¬ 
sense  surely?” 

“I  do,”  I  answered,  “just  as  I  believe  in  science  and 
in  art  and  in  literature  and  in  sport.” 

“Sport,”  he  groaned.  “Listen  to  him.  Shooting  beau¬ 
tiful,  defenceless  little  doves  at  Monte  Carlo  !” 

“Yes,”  I  reiterated,  “sport  of  every  kind,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  shooting  pigeons !  I  believe  in  the  fullness  of  life : 
and  all  these  things  go  to  the  making  of  the  complete  man. 
Science,  religion,  art,  literature,  and  sport.  And  you  con¬ 
fine  all  life  to  art  and  literature !  Surely  my  life  is  infinitely 
wider  and  broader  and  therefore  fuller  and  more  joyous 
than  yours,  because  not  even  you  have  a  more  w'hole-souled 
joy  in  and  appreciation  pf  form  and  colour  than  I  have, 
and  I  have  all  the  rest  beside!” 

So  I  pray  you  do  not  turn  down  these  chapters  because 
I  venture  to  emphasise,  as  strongly  as  I  do,  one  great 
phase  of  human  thought  and  human  existence  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  happens  to  be  a  phase  in  which  you  personally 
are  not  so  deeply  interested  and  which  you  have  not  cul¬ 
tivated  as  you  might  have  done. 

And  as  I  look  back  upon  this  now  somewhat  lengthy 
life  of  mine,  though  I  suppose  I  am  not  really  old  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  the 
strange  ups  and  dotvns  of  life,  the  happenings,  the  influ¬ 
ences,  the  extraordinary  impulses  and  deliberate  designs 
which  have  gone  to  the  constitution  and  manufacture  of 
all  my  character  and  personality  and  which  are  still  going 
on,  for  learning  and  education  never  cease  whilst  one  is 
above  ground  and  even  character  itself  can  change  and 
does  change,  and  change  for  the  better,  thank  God! 

It  is  a  somewhat  ramshackle  edifice  this  house  that  I 
have  attempted  to  build;  one  might  call  it  the  Llouse  That 
Jack  Built  with  a  vengeance.  It  is  even  possible  that  it 
is  another  Frankenstein’s  Monster,  in  very  mild  and  sub- 
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clued  form,  that  I  have  precipitated  upon  a  long-suffering 
world,  and  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  very  superior  person, 
the  convinced  High-Brow,  the  ultra-critical  will  regard  it 
with  lifted  eye-brows  and  elevated  nostrils,  but,  candidly, 
would  they  do  any  better,  the  majority  of  them  anyway? 
After  all  these  chapters  are  nevertheless  sincere,  as  sin¬ 
cere,  that  is,  as  good  taste  and  proper  reticence  permit 
them  to  be,  and  they  are  human  and  I  do  not  think  they 
are  stodgy.  And  it  is  immensely  difficult  and  indeed  un¬ 
necessary  to  attempt  anything  more  than  indicate  certain 
lines  of  thought. 

Out  of  this  tangled  web  of  life  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  draw  out,  one  by  one,  as  it  were,  the  influences  that 
have  helped  most  to  the  building  up  of  my  personality. 
They  were,  of  course,  strong  and  vivid  in  my  home  life 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show.  In  my  years  of  schooling 
I  recall  the  fine  teachings  and  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  my 
head-master,  the  Reverend  C.  W.  Arnold,  a  cousin  of 
Arnold  and  Rugby  and  himself  an  exceptional  and  remark¬ 
able  character.  A  vision  flashes  across  me  of  my  days 
spent  in  the  Leper  Hospital,  where  I  was  Anglican  Chap¬ 
lain  and  of  which  I  have  given  a  full  account  in  my  last 
book,  together  with  the  reasons,  altogether  creditable,  why 
I  gave  up  active  work  in  the  Church  of  my  birth. 

Dazzling  glimpses  of  travel  and  adventure  of  one  sort 
or  the  other  all  over  the  world  almost  blind  the  eyes  of 
my  mind  as  I  cast  my  thoughts  backward  into  the  crowded 
and  eventful  past.  Each  period  of  life,  whether  personal 
or  national,  has  left  its  impress  upon  my  mind  and  has, 
without  a  doubt,  contributed  its  share,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  to  the  formation  of  character  and  personality. 

The  passing  of  a  great  Queen  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
Boer  War;  the  gradual  tumbling  down  of  an  order  of 
things  which  one  had  imagined  had  so  built  itself  into 
the  National  life  as  to  give  one  the  impression  almost  of 
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eternity,  as  has  been  witnessed  since  the  Great  War,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  sorrow  and  horror,  the  glory  and  the 
splendour  of  that  War  are  so  recent  that  one  finds  it 
impossible  to  estimate,  even  approximately,  the  effect  they 
have  had  on  one’s  mentality. 

One  can  but  hazard  conjecture  here  and  there,  realis¬ 
ing  that  every  single  happening  in  this  world,  whether  it 
is  personal  or  national,  is  a  tiny  atom  in  the  building  up 
of  the  soul  of  man  and  in  very  confused  and,  I  fear, 
confusing,  fashion  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  this 
truth  in  regard  to  my  own  life. 

And  as  I  w'rite  these  closing  lines  in  my  note  book  I 
raise  my  eyes  to  confront  the  scene  by  which  I  am  sur¬ 
rounded. 

I  am  seated  in  a  very  dainty  and  exquisite  reproduction 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Trianon  at  Versailles  and  I  catch 
a  glimpse  of  myself  in  a  vast  mirror  which  is  leaning 
against  one  of  the  walls  on  the  Lasky  Lot. 

I  behold  myself,  in  the  costume  of  the  period  of  Louis 
XVI;  the  formal  wig,  giving  unwonted  stateliness  and 
dignity  to  the  wearer;  the  clean-shaven  countenance,  wffiich 
in  this  costume  curiously  reminds  me  of  Voltaire;  the 
dainty  lace  ruffles  at  my  wrists;  knee-breeches  and  silk 
stockings.  The  director  calls  me  to  my  place,  as  a  Minister 
of  State  in  the  King’s  procession  and,  with  my  black-rib¬ 
boned  wand  of  office,  I  step  forward  in  the  curious  stately, 
formal  gait  of  that  ultra-ceremonial  period  and  am  speed¬ 
ily  lost  to  view. 

And  so  beneath  that  Californian  sun  is  revealed,  for 
just  one  astounding  moment,  one  more  unsuspected  and 
hitherto  unimagined  sparkle  upon  the  glittering,  glancing, 
gleaming,  glooming  surface  of  “that  stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness”  which  is  Me. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  A  WRITER 

AS  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  previous  chapters 
there  are  few  more  important  elements  in  a  man’s 
life  than  his  background,  his  previous  history,  and  the 
history  of  his  forbears  and  his  country.  It  is  just  as 
important  in  the  life  of  the  writer.  I  am  about  to  embark, 
in  this  chapter,  upon  an  innocent  and  excusable  imper¬ 
tinence  and  I  intend  to  institute  a  brief  comparison,  which 
shall  only  be  odious  in  as  far  as  it  refers  to  me  individually, 
between  myself  and  another  writer  whom  everyone,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  must  regard  as  immeasurably  my  superior; 
I  mean  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  whose  delicately  philosophical 
essays  in  life  and  manners  excite  my  admiration  not  less 
than  they  plunge  me  into  a  kind  of  literary  despair  of 
ever  attaining  their  fragrant  perfection  every  time  I  read 
them. 

And  I  institute  this  comparison  for  the  reason  that, 
however  little  I  may  be  deserving  of  such  comparison  at 
all,  so  far  as  the  literary  quality  of  our  respective  efforts 
is  concerned,  yet  in  the  early  background  of  each  one  of 
us  there  exists  a  curious  similarity.  To  begin  with  we 
each  belong  to  families  deep-rooted  in  the  soil  of  England. 
For  twelve  generations  back,  so  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
books,  Mr.  Benson’s  family  have  lived  as  yeomen  on  the 
Moors  of  Yorkshire.  A  magnificent  and  a  hardy  race, 
rough-hewn  and,  at  times  a  little  ragged  at  the  edges,  but 
nevertheless  a  race  of  men  that  sums  up  in  itself  all  the 
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finest  traditions  of  our  English  life  and  a  race  to  whom 
England  owes  it  that  it  is  what  it  is  today. 

And  then  again  we  are  each  the  sons  of  Anglican 
Clergymen;  each  the  sons  of  exceptionally  remarkable 
men;  each  the  sons  of  men  to  whom  a  certain  creed  of 
life  and  doctrine  meant,  and  in  whom  they  summed  up, 
the  whole  universe,  the  whole  of  that  which  wras  and  is 
and  is  to  come. 

Each  of  us  the  sons  of  remarkable  fathers,  of  quite 
exceptional  mothers.  Both  my  father  and  Archbishop 
Benson  were  extraordinarily  vivid  men,  and  they  were  so 
curiously  enough,  in  the  same  direction,  though  immensely 
differing  from  one  another.  They  were  men  to  whom 
the  Spirit,  and  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  meant  everything 
and  partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  for  a  certain 
distinction  of  personality  and  appearance  which  differen¬ 
tiated  them  from  every  day  humanity,  they,  in  common 
with  men  like  Tennyson  and  Gladstone,  inspired  ordinary 
people  with  a  curious  nervousness  and  timidity  in  their 
presence. 

To  both  the  Archbishop  and  my  father  alike,  rigid 
orthodoxy  was  so  absolutely  the  rule  of  thought  and  life 
that,  to  each  one  of  them,  the  mere  idea  of  anyone  ven¬ 
turing  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  canonical  and  credal  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  Christian  religion  was  an  offence  too 
awful,  too  unpardonable,  even  to  be  discussed.  And  in 
this  respect  they  were  curiously  at  one  although  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  fanatically  Anglican  in  his  theological  outlook, 
whilst  my  father,  though  he  was  strictly  loyal  as  a  Minister 
to  the  ruling  of  the  Church  of  England,  yet  detested  An¬ 
glicanism  only  a  shade  less  than  he  loathed  Roman 
Catholicism. 

And  yet,  neither  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  nor  myself,  though 
we  are  ourselves  incapable  of  this  rigid  attitude  of 
orthodoxy,  have  any  hesitation  in  avowing  a  kind  of  deeply 
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reverential  and  intensely  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the 
Faith  of  our  Fathers,  an  attitude  which,  though  absolutely 
devoid  of  our  parents’  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  in  itself  ap¬ 
proximates  closely  enough  to  that  type  of  Agnosticism 
which  Mr.  Froude  characterised  to  me  as  being  a  reverent 
attitude  towards  the  Unknowable. 

And  there,  to  a  great  extent,  the  similarity  in  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  our  mutual  backgrounds  comes  to  an  end.  Upon 
our  tapestries  we  have  each  of  us  woven  very  different 
patterns  and  yet  each  inevitably  the  outcome  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  backgrounds.  But  differing  more  entirely  than  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

For  one  thing  it  is  quite  obvious  Mr.  Benson  comes 
of  an  exceedingly  ambitious  family.  His  father  of  course 
climbed  to  the  very  top  of  the  ecclesiastical  tree;  he  was 
the  very  embodiment  of  worldly  success;  his  sons,  each 
in  their  own  line,  could  scarcely  have  been  more  successful 
than  they  have  been. 

Even  here,  in  the  little  local  Public  Library  of  Holly¬ 
wood,  two  shelves  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  writings 
of  the  three  Benson  brothers.  They  were  and  are  ad¬ 
mirable  specimens,  father  and  sons  alike,  of  men  who  are 
determined  that  nothing  shall  hinder  the  attainment  of 
their  ambitions. 

My  family  is  an  equally  admirable  example  of  the  very 
reverse.  We  none  of  us  ever  had  any  ambition  at  all, 
no  Blathwayt  ever  had,  or,  if  ever  we  had,  we  never 
possessed  the  energy  to  make  it  come  to  pass. 

My  father,  delicate,  graceful,  courtly  in  his  scholarship 
and  in  his  whole  attitude  towards  life,  shrank  from  com¬ 
petition  or  anything  that  involved  contact  with  his  fellows 
to  an  extent  that  was  astounding.  During  all  the  fifty-five 
years  I  knew  him,  I  cannot  remember  one  single  occasion 
on  which  he  or  my  mother  ever  lunched  or  dined  out  with 
anyone  outside  the  family.  He  was  a  fine  preacher, 
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and  with  certain  family  connections  and  influence,  either 
he  or  his  brother  Charles,  an  equally  exceptional  man  with 
himself,  could  easily  have  attained  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 
But  a  certain  haughty  aloofness,  combined  with  an 
hereditary  detestation  of  any  undue  exertion  and  an  innate 
shrinking  from  all  competition  or  striving  in  the  market 
places  of  the  world,  kept  each  of  them  to  the  welcome 
and  shaded  seclusion  of  their  respective  studies.  They 
hid  themselves  in  their  libraries,  and  the  world  of  books 
was  the  only  world  they  cared  for,  and  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  meant  more  to  them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  than  all  the 
glittering  tinsel  of  this  passing  world  and  the  fading  glories 
thereof  could  ever  have  meant. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  inevitably  that  Mr.  Benson’s 
experience  of  life  and  mine,  curiously  similar  in  their  be¬ 
ginnings,  and  closely  touching  one  another  now  and  again, 
are  in  actuality  widely  apart. 

What  to  me,  in  Mr.  Benson’s  writing,  is  at  once  my 
admiration  and  my  despair,  is  his  charming  scholarship. 
It  is  so  easy,  so  apt,  so  graceful,  so  spontaneous.  And 
above  all  it  is  so  genuine.  It  is  the  soul  of  all  his  literature, 
in  marked  contradistinction  to  the  writings  of  some  of  our 
best  known,  so-called  literary  men.  I  remember  once  a 
well-known  writer,  who  was  always,  to  use  a  very  vulgar, 
but  very  expressive  phrase,  “gassing”  about  literature  and 
who  was  given,  even  in  conversation,  to  the  employment 
of  the  most  pedantically  out-of-the-way  words  that  one 
could  possibly  conceive,  coming  to  me  with  a  book  in  his 
hands  and  pointing  to  this  heading  of  one  of  Kipling’s 
poems  “Dona  ferentes.”  “What  on  earth  does  it  mean?” 
said  he.  I  looked  at  him  aghast.  “Why,”  I  said,  “I 
should  have  thought  a  boy  of  ten  would  have  known  that 
simple,  hackneyed  quotation  from  the  iEneid.”  But  no 
such  thing;  he  had  not  the  faintest  conception  what  the 
words  meant  or  whence  they  came,  nor  had  he  ever  had  a 
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line  of  Latin  in  his  life  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most 
boring  and  insistent  litterateurs  that  I  ever  met  in  my  life. 

But  Benson’s  scholarship  is  as  easy  and  as  inevitable 
as  his  style  is  fascinating  and  the  handling  of  his  innumer¬ 
able  subjects  beyond  all  debating.  With  me,  scholarship 
is  scarce  and  scanty  and  writing  is  as  distasteful  as  it  is 
obviously  joyous  and  fascinating  to  Mr.  Benson,  who  prob¬ 
ably  spends  more  time  over  one  line  of  his  charmingly- 
phrased  sentences  than  I  do  over  a  whole  page  of  mine. 
For  I  can  only  write  at  top-speed;  the  moment  I  begin  to 
linger  1  lose  my  balance  as  one  does  upon  a  bicycle.  It  is 
only  the  swiftest  motion  that  keeps  me  on  the  lines  at  all, 
to  which  fact  or  failing,  possibly,  some  unamiable  critic 
will  be  inclined  to  attribute  my  many  literary  deficiencies. 

But  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  feature 
of  his  work  is  the  evident  and  brilliantly  visible  effect  upon 
it  of  his  background  and  of  his  traditions  and  of  his  whole 
manner  and  habit  of  life. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  writer  whose  work  bears  such 
inner  evidence  of  the  man  himself  as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson. 

All  his  past  and  present  are  mirrored  within  his  deli¬ 
cate  and  scholarly  pages;  they  are  coloured  to  a  quite 
exceptional  extent  with  the  light  cast  upon  them  through 
the  windows  of  his  life. 

It  is  so  easy  to  discern  in  those  pages,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  the  comfortable,  easy-going  and  yet  very  fully 
occupied  life  of  the  Master  at  Eton  or  the  Don  and  Fellow 
of  his  Cambridge  College.  In  the  background  there  is 
ever  the  memory  of  the  stately  ecclesiastical  pageants 
through  which  his  father  paced  with  such  ease  and  dignity; 
there  is  ever  an  atmosphere  of  culture,  repose,  wealth  and 
the  appurtenances  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  or  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Quadrangle.  You  can  discern  the  same  quality  in 
almost  everything  written  by  his  brother  Hugh  as  you  can 
discern  it  in  no  other  writer  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard. 
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There  is  much  I  presume  of  his  own  early  background 
in  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett’s  chronicles  of  the  Five  Towns, 
that  series  of  novels  which  constitute  the  most  marvellous 
classic  of  a  certain  class  and  type  of  Englishman  that  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  but  not  even  in  his  writings  are 
the  very  obvious  traditions  of  past  habit  and  life  so  evident 
as  they  are  in  Mr.  Benson’s  books.  Almost  everything 
he  writes  conveys  to  the  reader  the  irresistible  feeling  that 
his  has  invariably  been  an  exceedingly  comfortable  life. 
It  is  evident,  even  to  the  most  unsophisticated  and  the 
least  observant,  that  he  has  moved  habitually  in  regions 
wherein  poverty  is  but  an  empty  name,  where  indeed  any 
approach  to  it  is  absolutely  unthinkable,  wThere  money  is 
always  in  evidence,  and  where  all  anxiety  as  to  one’s  future 
is  wholly  and  entirely  absent. 

And  therefore,  as  I  say,  no  one  can  read  his  delightful 
pages  without  the  realisation  of  two  things  coming  upon 
them.  First,  that  they  are  consistently  the  essays  of  a  real 
scholar  to  which  I  cannot  make  even  the  faintest  or  most 
remote  pretence  of  being,  and  secondly  that  they  are 
saturated  through  and  through  with  a  curious  atmosphere 
of  bienaisance  which,  in  the  very  natural  course  of  things, 
has  been  ever  impossible  with  myself. 

But  with  me,  alas !  the  very  reverse  has  been  the  case 
which  has  resulted  in  such  startling  and  vivid  contrasts  of 
life  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Benson.  I  am  well  assured  in  my  own  mind  that  never 
has  he  been  through  the  tragically  eventful  experiences  of 
life  such  as  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood,  myself,  and  others 
have  been  through  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Take  Mr.  Blackwood  for  instance.  In  my  very  young 
days  I  knew  his  parents,  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood  and  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester.  But  he  himself  came  to  such 
straits  in  New  York  that  for  a  long  time  he  served  as  a 
waiter  in  a  restaurant,  and  to  such  depths  of  poverty  was 
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he  once  reduced  that  he  and  a  friend  used  to  dine  out  on 
alternate  nights  as  they  possessed  only  one  dress  coat 
between  them. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  no  such  experience  ever  happened 
to  Mr.  Benson  as  that.  Nor  this  one,  which  more  than 
once,  under  varying  aspects,  befell  myself. 

As  I  have  already  recorded  in  “Through  Life  and 
Round  the  World,”  I,  at  one  time,  fell  upon  an  extremely 
hard  and  strenuous  period  of  life. 

How  strenuous  I  have  never  told  a  living  soul. 

And  yet,  curiously  enough,  at  the  same  time,  I  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  living  the  ordinary  life  of  a  well-born  young 
man  in  London  Society.  I  knew  a  number  of  so-called 
smart  Society  people  and  contrived  by  the  skin  of  my  teeth 
to  hold  on  more  gallantly  than  would  have  been  conceived 
possible,  so  that  nay  life  even  then  was  full  of  the  most 
ludicrously  vivid  and  daring  contrasts.  For  instance  I 
remember  once  I  had  come  down  so  low  in  my  funds  that 
I  had  but  sixpence  in  my  pocket  and  I  was  forced  to  spend 
the  night  upon  a  bench  in  the  Park;  luckily  it  was  a  summer 
night  and  there  I  sat  and  alternately  dozed  and  chatted 
in  company  with  two  deplorable  persons,  apparently  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  who  were  even  deeper  in  the  slough  of 
despond  than  I  was  myself.  At  6  o’clock,  rousing  myself 
from  an  uneasy  slumber,  I  conveyed  my  weary  limbs  to 
the  nearest  coffee  stall  and  invested  my  miserable  remnant 
of  money  in  a  boiling  cup  of  coffee  and  two  “door-steps,” 
as  the  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter  were  denominated 
by  a  certain  class  of  patrons  in  those  days. 

I  then  betook  my  way  to  the  house  of  a  friend  who 
had  kindly  taken  in  a  portmanteau  and  the  few  very  good 
clothes  that  remained  to  me  out  of  the  wreck  of  my 
miserable  fortunes. 

I  had  a  shave  and  a  bath  and  clothed  myself  with  the 
utmost  de  rigueur,  and  in  those  days  of  the  eighties,  young 
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men  about  town  really  were  delightfully  smart,  and  then 
I  went  off  to  the  Committee  Meeting  of  a  certain  cele¬ 
brated  Society  of  which  I  was  then  a  member  and  which 
was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Society  people  and 
which  existed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Sunday  Evening 
Concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  out¬ 
cast  and  hopeless  in  the  slums  of  West  London.  On  this 
special  day  we  held  our  meeting  at  Surrey  House  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Flower,  afterwards  Lord  and  Lady 
Battersea,  held  sway.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Baron 
Rothschild  and  a  sister  of  Lady  Rosebery  and  a  very 
charming  woman,  to  whose  husband’s  kindly  hospitality 
and  charming  disposition  I  owe  many  a  pleasing  and  grate¬ 
ful  memory. 

A  Royal  Princess  was  in  the  Chair  and — the  irony  of 
it  all  and  the  intense  humour  of  it! — it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
move  a  resolution  dealing  in  some  minor  respect  with 
certain  propositions  regarding  the  handling  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  these  poor  waifs  and  strays  of  outcast  hu¬ 
manity,  not  one  of  whom  at  that  special  moment  could 
possibly  have  been  more  absolutely  down  and  out  than 
I  was  myself. 

After  the  Meeting  I  drove  home  to  luncheon  at  their 
house  with  a  certain  Lord  and  Lady  Romilly  who  were 
then  very  much  in  evidence  in  London  Society,  but  who 
each  of  them  passed  away  very  tragically  only  a  very  few 
years  later.  At  the  luncheon  there  was  present  a  certain 
very  charming  American  woman,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  kindly  offered  me  a  lift  back  in  her  carriage,  if  I  was 
going  her  way.  Just  outside  Hyde  Park  she  said  to  me, 
“Well  Mr.  Blathwayt,  I  am  going  down  St.  James’  Street. 
Where  shall  I  drop  you?” 

Just  at  that  moment  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  very 
bench  upon  which  I  had  spent  that  ghastly,  weary  night 
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and  upon  which  was  still  actually  seated  the  hideous  old 
woman  who  had  been  one  of  my  companions. 

An  irrepressible  gust  of  humour  swept  over  me  and, 
vaguely  pointing  out  across  the  dim  blue  heat  mist  with 
which  Hyde  Park  is  always  so  delightfully  invested  in  the 
long,  hot  summer  days,  I  said:  “Oh!  thank  you  so  much; 
I  live  close  by  here,”  and  I  jumped  down  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  bid  my  friend  goodbye,  watched  her  safe  off  down 
Piccadilly  and  then  walked  straight  to  the  seat,  where  my 
old  woman  sat  flabbergasted  when  I  addressed  her. 

“Like  your  blarsted  imperence,”  she  said,  “ridin’  with 
Dukes  and  Duchesses  in  ’Ide  Park  and  then  coming  here 
as  a  down-and-outer.  Wot  d’yer  mean  by  it?” 

Now,  I  am  quite  certain  that  was  an  experience  that 
never,  in  even  the  remotest  degree,  befell  the  author  of 
those  charming  essays  “From  a  College  Window,”  and 
“The  Upton  Letters.” 

It  is  absurd  even  to  hint  at  such  a  hideous  and 
ridiculous  possibility.  And  yet,  Mr.  Blackwood  hurrying 
about  a  New  York  cafe,  balancing  a  pile  of  dishes  on  his 
arm  and  myself,  seated  sick  and  hungry  and  with  wide- 
open  sleepless  eyes  gazing  out  hopelessly  upon  the  chilly 
indifference  of  an  absolutely  unsympathetic  world,  gained 
experiences  for  our  after  essays  into  the  world  of  literature 
which  were  and  are  doubtless  as  valuable  to  us  as  his 
memories  of  a  life  of  quiet  scholarship  and  unbroken  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury  are  to  Mr.  Benson,  who,  however,  always 
and  consistently  and  spontaneously  displays  in  every  word 
he  writes,  a  quite  exceptional  understanding  of  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  suffering  and  sorrow  and  misery  of  this 
weary  outcast  world  of  ours. 

And  that  sympathy  of  his  is  as  remarkable  a  trait  of 
his  charming  writing  as  is  his  delicacy  of  phraseology  and 
scholarship. 
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And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  whilst  Mr.  Benson’s 
memories  and  background  are  of  a  singularly  retired  and 
placid  nature,  although  of  course,  multitudinous  with  many 
and  delightfully  varied  experiences,  mine  are,  perforce, 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  wildly-whirling  kaleidoscope;  full 
of  change,  full  of  colour,  blazing  with  the  most  amazing 
contrasts;  shrill  with  appalling  discord,  though  I  mysejf, 
as  I  have  hinted,  pass  through  it  all,  singularly  unmoved 
and  almost  annoyingly  phlegmatic,  simply  because  I  am 
constitutionally  incapable  of  ever  becoming  very  excited 
or  emotional  although  I  am  acutely  alive  to  and  conscious 
of  every  passing  phase. 

But  the  blaze  of  contrast,  in  personalities  and  in  places 
and  peoples  is  so  unusual  that  it  has  provided  me  with  an 
exceptionally  vivid  and  varied  background. 

My  memories,  and  every  thought  thrown  backwards 
upon  my  past  life,  present  me  with  a  choice  of  subject 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  the  ordinary  man  of 
the  Early  Victorian  era  and  with  a  variety  and  a  confusion 
which  would  have  appeared  to  my  father  as  absolutely 
incredible. 

Prelates  and  Premiers,  Princes,  Presidents  and  peas¬ 
ants,  Admirals  and  able-bodied  seamen,  Cardinals  and 
Curates,  great  ladies  of  fashion  and  embittered  and  em¬ 
battled  suffragettes,  Car1  Hagenbach  the  wild  beast  tamer 
and  Sir  Richard  Owen  the  patient,  painstaking  scientist 
and  paleontologist;  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  figures 
which  crowd  the  background,  far  and  near,  of  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  canvas  of  my  life. 

I  recall  an  evening  seated  in  the  curved  verandah  of 
the  White  House  with  President  Harrison  thirty  years 
ago  and  more;  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  sprang  from  the 
sky  and  there  stood  revealed  to  our  wondering  gaze  the 
lovely  Memorial,  snow-white,  violet-hued ;  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  outlined  against  the  darkening  heavens  and 
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yet  again  and  again  it  flashed  for  a  moment  into  sight,  a 
solid  white  flame,  as  it  might  be,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  my  only  companion  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  mightiest 
nations  on  earth.  The  scene  was  exquisite  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  so  fraught  with  interest  that  the  memory  of  it  has 
never  faded  from  my  mind. 

Another  figure  that  peeps  out  from  the  variegated 
background  of  my  life  is  that  of  Wilfred  Grenfell,  the 
splendid  apostle  of  Labrador.  A  fine  rugged  kindly  face, 
the  face  of  a  man  who  has  seen  and  done  and  suffered 
much  for  the  spiritual  and  physical  redemption  of  man¬ 
kind.  One  of  the  noblest  men  I  have  ever  met;  a  man 
who,  though  my  acquaintance  with  him  is  unfortunately 
only  of  the  very  slightest,  yet  lingers  in  my  memory  as  a 
very  Galahad. 

I  can  recall  almost  his  very  words  as  he  and  I  sat  and 
talked  in  a  London  Hotel  a  few  years  ago. 

“Last  night,”  said  he,  “I  had  supper  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel  and  as  I  looked  round  on  the  smart  fashionable 
crowd  and  noted  the  frocks  of  the  beautiful  women  and 
the  sparkle  of  their  diamonds  and  I  could  hear  the  popping 
of  the  champagne  corks,  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  that  scene  and  that  to  which  I  am  returning 
next  week.  The  long,  long  Arctic  nights  and  the  wide 
desolate  desert  of  snow  and  the  bitter  cold.  I  smiled  as 
I  ate  my  plover’s  eggs  and  those  other  delicacies  with 
elaborate  French  titles  and  I  compared  them  with  the 
sea-birds  I  should  so  soon  be  eating  reeking  with  rank 
fish  oil.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  I  would 
far  sooner  lead  that  life  than  live  among  the  ordinary 
surroundings  of  this  modern  London.” 

There  comes  to  me  a  vision,  as  I  write,  of  that 
heroine  of  American  life,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  sing¬ 
ing  to  me  one  night  in  1891  in  her  Boston  house,  as  she 
accompanied  herself  on  the  piano,  her  world  famous  Bat*- 
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tie  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  I  recall  the  splendid  old  lady, 
with  her  face  aflame  with  enthusiasm  as  she  struck  a 
brilliant  chord  and  sang  with  heart  and  soul  those  words 
which  the  Northern  Army  used  to  shout  upon  the  march: 

“In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me. 

As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free, 
While  God  is  marching  on.” 

As  the  last  long  triumphant  chords  died  away,  the  poetess 
rose,  and,  crossing  the  room  to  where  I  was  sitting  beside 
Margaret  Deland,  she  placed  in  my  hands  a  beautiful  copy 
of  this  great  anthem  of  hers  writing  beneath  in  strong 
clear  characters:  “Julia  Ward  Howe  offers  this  copy  of 
her  poem  to  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt.” 

I  see  myself  on  a  storm-tossed  sea,  in  a  hurricane  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  a  very  young  man,  trying  to  help  the 
steersman  in  a  tiny  barque  on  our  way  from  the  West 
Indies  to  New  York.  A  scene  such  as  Clark  Russell  has 
so  often  described.  Miles  upon  miles  of  tossing  waters 
grey  and  purple  beneath  a  sky  of  the  most  hopeless  lead. 
Scarcely  a  chance  of  life.  The  rough  sailors,  and  yet 
withal  such  splendid  men,  straining  every  nerve  and  every 
once  in  a  while  a  glittering  flash  of  lightning  just  shaves, 
as  it  were,  the  swaying  masts  as  they  describe  wayward 
patterns  upon  the  gloomy  heavens. 

And  once  again  I  am  on  a  shooting  expedition  with 
an  Indian  Maharajah, — one  of  India’s  greatest  princes. 
About  us  is  a  crowd  of  glittering  nobles  and  courtiers;  in 
the  background  swaying  to  and  fro  are  a  dozen  elephants 
magnificent  to  look  at  and  one  or  two  superbly  capari¬ 
soned.  We  are  seated  upon  the  ground,  with  all  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  Indian  desert  spread  around  us  whilst  overhead 
a  pitiless  sun  rains  down  hot  fire.  A  great  stillness  is  in 
the  air  and  the  hush  of  an  Indian  noon  is  something  that 
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leaves  an  unforgettable  memory  behind  it.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  curiously  reminiscent  of  the  feudal  days  of  England 
in  the  “get  up”  of  the  prince’s  entourage.  Wild-looking 
soldiers,  splendidly  accoutred,  with  glittering  lances  and 
with  features  that  forcibly  recall  the  Crusaders  of  Scott’s 
novels;  the  prime  minister,  with  his  long  white  beard, 
parted  in  the  centre  and  the  ends  caught  up  behind  each 
ear  beneath  his  richly  jewelled  turban;  the  handsome, 
clean-cut  features  of  the  young  prince,  plainly  attired,  but 
with  one  superb  jewel  sparkling  in  his  carefully  folded 
pugarree;  the  stern,  handsome,  restrained  profile  of  the 
British  resident,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  very  highest 
type  of  the  Anglo-Indian  official;  the  chuprassis  in  their 
gorgeous  uniform,  respectfully  gathered  together  in  the 
background — all  these  things  present  to  my  mind  a  picture 
of  the  Orient  which  must  be  seen  to  be  realised  and  no 
mere  description  of  which  can  ever  convey  to  the  un¬ 
travelled  Englishman  anything  more  than  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  real  romance  and  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  scene. 

And  as  remarkable  and  reminiscent  as  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  background  is  the  memory  of  places  and  cities 
that  occasionally  flash  themselves  before  the  mirror  of  my 
mind.  They  too  have  their  function  in  the  making  of  a 
writer;  they  also  help  to  the  conformation  of  one’s  views 
of  life;  they  also  take  their  place  in  the  building  and  mak¬ 
ing  of  character. 

As  in  a  dream  I  recall  a  stormy,  windy  day  on  the  road 
from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  when  great  purple  clouds 
climbed  up  over  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  rolled 
majestically  over  the  Wilderness  of  Judaea  spread  far  and 
wide  around  one. 

And  a  sudden  fitful  gleam  of  sunshine  flashes  from 
that  threatening  sky  and  just  for  one  moment  picks  out 
and  for  ever  illuminates  and  fixes  in  the  memory  a  vision 
of  Jerusalem,  with  its  red  walls  and  its  grey  buildings  and 
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the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  its  myriad  romance  of  three 
thousand  years. 

Like  those  exquisite  little  cameo  paintings  in  a 
mediaevel  monkish  manuscript,  glittering  in  that  moment 
of  brilliant  sunshine,  one  beholds  and  beholds  for  ever, 
the  Holy  City,  a  vision  of  deathless  beauty,  photographed 
for  ever  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

And  a  wonderful  memory  comes  to  me  of  Hyderabad, 
Deccan.  Those  marvellous,  mysterious  Oriental  streets, 
like  a  street  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  a  troop  of  the 
Nizam’s  cavalry  rides  proudly  through  the  swarming 
masses  of  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos.  And  behind  the 
latticed  windows  you  catch  dim  glimpses  of  peeping  faces 
and  you  hear,  or  fancy  you  hear,  a  hissing  sound  of  curious 
whispering  and  the  air  is  full  of  intrigue  and  hints  of 
assassination  and  there  is  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of 
tragedy  and  sudden  death. 

And  on  the  river  bank  you  catch,  now  and  again,  a 
glimpse  of  a  body  stretched  out  in  the  burning  ghat  or 
you  see  a  corpse  floating  beneath  the  bridge,  or  tossing  idly 
to  and  fro  in  the  strong-flowing  stream,  against  the  piers 
of  the  stone  arches. 

And  through  the  dark  hours  of  the  burning  night  you 
hear  the  ceaseless,  monotonous  and  yet  magnificently  im¬ 
pressive  intonation  of  the  Mullahs  and  the  worshippers  in 
the  Mosque;  all  night  long,  sometimes,  the  cry  of  worship 
rings  in  your  infidel  ears : 

“Allahu,  Akbar,  Allahu,  Akbar 
La  Ilaha,  ilia,  llah, 

Allahu  Akbar!” 

I  have  a  vivid  picture  in  my  mind  of  the  little  town 
of  Volk.srust  in  the  middle  of  the  illimitable  South  African 
veld,  with  the  crimson  mountains  outlined,  as  sharply  as 
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though  they  were  cut  out  of  cardboard,  against  the  intense 
blue  of  the  Transvaal  sky. 

I  can  see,  even  now,  the  quaint  figure  of  the  rough- 
bearded  Boer  doctor,  as  he  crept  in  at  the  back  of  the 
chapel  and  sat  him  down,  with  his  riding  whip  across  his 
knee,  to  hear  me  give  a  talk  on  the  celebrities  I  had  met 
and  known,  the  while  his  poor  horse  made  such  a  noise, 
what  with  champing  on  his  bit  and  trying  to  eat  grass  and 
flicking  away  the  torturing  flies  of  the  Transvaal,  that  I 
could  scarcely  hear  myself  speak. 

These  are  only  a  few  tiny  pictures  snatched  at  random 
from  the  myriad  background  of  a  singularly  varied  and 
wandering  life,  but  they  will  suffice  to  bolster  up  my  main 
theme  regarding  those  affairs  and  influences  which  help 
to  condition  the  life  of  a  writer. 

For  indeed  that  is  a  curious  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  or  happenings  which  constitutes  or  goes  to  the 
making  and  helping  of  a  literary  man.  A  combination  of 
scholarship,  thoughtful  reading,  introspection,  emotions, 
and  experiences.  With  such  men  as  Walter  Pater,  A.  C. 
Benson,  and  Edmund  Gosse  it  is  mostly  pure  scholarship. 
With  Eucken,  Nietzsche,  William  James,  and  others  it  is 
mainly  sheer  thought,  deep  thinking,  introspective  research. 
With  H.  G.  Wells  it  is  an  amalgamation  of  science  and 
imagination;  Arnold  Bennett  finds  his  inspiration,  I  im¬ 
agine,  from  close  observation  of  character  and  of  environ¬ 
ment;  Kipling  writes  from  world-wide  experience  helped 
out  with  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  beings  and  a 
marvellous  capacity  for  the  relativities  of  things. 

With  myself,  if  I  may  venture,  with  the  most  sincere 
diffidence  to  associate  myself,  however  remotely,  with  such 
distinguished  personages,  it  is  a  very  wide  experience  of 
human  life,  gained  all  over  the  world,  among  peoples  and 
in  places  of  the  most  varied  description. 

And  there  is  the  wonderful  background  of  the  sea. 
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What  a  curious  influence  that  is  which  is  exercised  upon 
the  mind  of  the  writer  who  has  gone  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships!  What  an  exquisite  quality  of  literature  is  infused 
into  the  style  of  the  sea  novelist  merely,  as  it  were,  by  his 
contact  with  sun  and  sea,  ripple  and  tide  and  the  rush  and 
hurry  of  storm-driven  clouds! 

From  the  days  of  Homer  downwards  the  sea  has 
produced  the  finest  literature  in  the  world.  Look  at  the 
influence  it  has  ever  exercised  upon  such  men  as  Dana, 
Herman  Melville,  Joseph  Conrad, — Conrad  most  of  all. 

To  me,  it  appears  to  result  in  a  totally  new  kind  of 
vision,  an  exquisite  phraseology,  a  capacity  for  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  sentences  and  the  choice  of  words  which  is  beyond 
all  words  fascinating  to  the  lover  of  style.  Is  it  the  fleet¬ 
ing  glimpses  they  obtain  of  the  tracing  of  swaying  masts 
upon  a  gloomy  sky,  or  the  purple  and  gold  and  silver  of 
a  breezy  morning  upon  the  Atlantic,  or  the  marvellous 
vision  of  a  palm-girt  beach,  overarched  by  the  magnificent 
architecture  of  an  evening  sky,  upon  wThich  the  great  white 
clouds  are  reflecting  back  the  myriad  glow  of  a  tropic 
sunset?  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  I  do  realise  that  these 
men  of  the  sea  have  succeeded  beyond  all  others  in  the 
discovery  and  use  of  a  literary  style  which  lends  a  glamour 
and  an  enchantment  to  their  most  ordinary  experiences, 
a  style  which  surpasses  all  else  that  has  ever  been  attempted 
in  the  world  of  literature.  And  even  more  remarkable 
is  the  curious  effect  their  calling  has  had  upon  their  vision 
of  humanity. 

Their  psychological  studies  of  character,  their  appre¬ 
hension  of  human  nature,  their  power  of  correlating  these 
qualities  in  man  with  the  elemental  atmosphere  in  which 
their  human  beings  are  living  and  breathing,  come  as 
veritable  revelations  to  the  student  of  literature.  It  is 
markedly  so  in  the  case  of  Conrad  and  William  McFee. 

And  there  is  the  background  of  such  a  writer  as  John 
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Galsworthy,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  writers  of  the 
day.  Radical,  almost  anarchistic  as  are  his  novels,  yet 
his  actual  background  is  that  of  a  class  which,  of  all  classes 
in  England  and  America,  is  most  absolutely  and  definitely 
hostile  to  the  class  and  the  ideas  with  which  he  so  obviously 
and  sincerely  sympathises  in  his  present  life  and  writings. 

By  birth  he  is  a  member  of  the  upper  middle  classes, 
as  represented  by  our  high  class  merchants,  bankers,  and 
financiers.  By  birth  he  belongs  to  the  upper  class 
bourgeoisie,  a  class  which  stands  rigidly  for  law  and  order 
and  for  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  things  as  they 
are,  world  without  end. 

By  marriage  they  are  now  recruiting  and  reinforcing 
the  aristocracy,  but  nevertheless  they  remain,  as  ever,  the 
real,  unswerving,  unbending  backbone  of  England, — good, 
worthy,  lofty-principled  to  the  last  degree,  but  at  heart, 
though  sincerely  orthodox  and  religious  to  the  limit,  or 
they  used  to  be,  they  are  nevertheless  chill  and  worldly  to 
an  almost  painful  extent.  Even  as  a  boy  I  realized  this. 
There  was  a  famous  group  of  them  down  in  Kent,  mostly 
bankers,  of  whom  I  saw  something  in  my  childhood  days. 
Very  wealthy,  ultra-respectable,  high  Tory,  and  Low 
Church,  and  they  used  to  smite  my  childish  heart  with 
nameless  terror:  they  were  so  good,  so  aloof,  so  appallingly 
respectable,  so  worldly,  and  yet,  for  all  their  religion,  so 
stupendously,  such  myriads  of  miles  removed  from  Him 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  And  also,  in  curious 
contradistinction,  so  immeasurably  different  from  the  real 
genuine  upper  classes  of  long  descent. 

And  it  was  from  such  people,  though  not  from  that 
group  which  I  have  in  mind,  and  have  had  in  mind  all 
my  life,  that  Galsworthy  takes  his  beginnings  and  which 
forms  that  background  which,  despite  himself,  peeps  so 
vigorously  through  almost  every  word  he  writes. 

I  only  met  him  once  when  I  spent  an  evening  with  him, 
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an  evening  which  displayed  him  to  me,  as  I  knew  him  to 
be  from  his  charming  books,  as  a  man  full  of  sympathy, 
full  of  understanding,  generous  and  daringly  open-hearted 
in  his  outlook  on  life,  a  man  with  heart  and  soul  and  the 
intellect  to  put  that  heart  and  that  soul  into  the  very 
essence  of  his  writings. 

And  yet,  as  I  sat  and  talked  with  him  in  his  beautiful 
library,  I  realised  keenly  that,  for  all  his  almost  anarchistic 
ideas,  for  all  his  exceptional  understanding  of  and  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  mind  and  soul  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
down  and  out,  he  himself,  saved  by  his  class  and  his  up¬ 
bringing  from  actual  practical  knowledge  of  the  misery 
he  so  sincerely  deplored,  nevertheless  knew  not,  as  I  did, 
what  poverty  actually  meant  and  all  it  implied  and  was 
responsible  for,  in  the  lives  of  myriads  of  English  men  and 
women. 

And  yet,  wTith  all  my  knowledge,  I  remained  the  Tory 
I  had  always  been;  he  it  was  who  had  turned  anarchical. 

It  chanced  that  that  very  afternoon  I  had  spent  with 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  man  bearing  a  distinguished  name, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  aloof  families 
in  England ;  a  man  50  years  of  age,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Eton  and  “The  House,” — which  I  may  explain  for  the 
benefit  of  my  American  readers,  means  “Christ  Church, 
Oxford,” — and  who  was  with  bitter  grief  and  pain  drag¬ 
ging  out  a  miserable  existence  as  an  accountant  in  a  filthy 
little  grocer’s  shop  in  the  Fulham  Road  for  a  guinea  a 
week — $5  a  week! 

The  contrast  between  this  man’s  life  and  the  silent, 
assured,  unostentatious  bienaisance  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
surroundings  was  vivid  and  poignant  to  the  last  degree. 
And  yet  nothing,  in  my  conversation  with  Galsworthy,  so 
impressed  me  as  his  almost  heart-breaking  sympathy  with 
the  underworld.  It  was  so  genuine,  so  unforced,  so  real. 

But  my  point  is  that  it  is  his  background,  the  back- 
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ground  of  his  early  years,  which  has  resulted  in  a  type  of 
literature  and  in  a  picture  of  a  certain  definite  class  of 
the  English  people,  which  has  enormously  enriched  and 
completed  our  knowledge  and  our  vision  of  English  life 
as  it  has  lingered  on  from  early  Victorianism  into  the 
twentieth  century. 

Galsworthy  has  given  us  a  wonderful  glimpse  into, 
and  has  realised  and  immortalised  for  posterity,  a  type 
and  a  class  which  could  be  nowhere  else  encountered  on 
earth  save  as  it  is  sheltered  and  hidden  behind  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover.  Galsworthy’s  epic  or  trilogy, — call  it 
what  you  will, — of  the  Forsytes  is  as  surely  the  outcome 
or  the  reflection  of  early  background  as  is  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett’s  priceless  contribution  to  our  vision  of  a  little  known, 
but  thoroughly  contemporary  England;  or  Archibald 
Marshall’s  charming  portrayal  of  the  life  and  habit  of 
the  typical  County  Family. 

And  there  is  the  background  of  breeding;  a  very  subtle 
and  delicate  background,  the  most  delicate,  and  in  some 
respects,  the  most  pervasive  and  distinctive  of  all.  In 
many  respects  it  is  more  a  hindrance  than  it  is  a  help. 
Take  as  an  instance  this  very  humble  literary  attempt  of 
my  own.  But  for  certain  definite  and  absolutely  irresistible 
natural  prejudices  this  book  could  have  been,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  a  much  finer  contribution  to  con¬ 
temporary  literature  than  it  actually  is.  And  even  as  it  is 
it  has  been  written  in  spite  of  early  bringing  up,  rather 
than  on  account  of  it.  Fifty  times  over  I  have  done 
violence  to  natural  feelings,  to  inevitable  prejudices,  to 
almost  unconquerable  hostilities. 

My  father,  who  shrank  from  even  the  idea  of  seeing 
his  name  in  print,  could  never  have  written  it.  I  am  equally 
certain  Archbishop  Benson  could  never  have  given  up  his 
own  wonderful  personality  and  so  have  conquered  a  hun¬ 
dred  treasured  prejudices  sufficiently  to  permit  him  to 
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write  even  one  of  his  three  sons’  delightful  books.  Imagine 
the  Archbishop  writing  “Dodo”  ! ! 

But  then  our  fathers  were  pre-eminently  Victorian; 
they  belonged  to  another  age;  my  father  indeed  was  ac¬ 
tually  born  in  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Illrd.  Mr.  Benson  and  I  are  Victorian,  but  we  are 
also  Edwardian  and  Vth  Georgian  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  But  it  is  remarkable,  and  especially  in  the 
writing  of  novels,  the  influence  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  author  by  this  subtle,  delicate  question  of  breeding. 

I  remember  years  ago  being  conscious  of  this  fact 
when,  in  my  teens,  I  read  a  book  called  “Misunderstood,” 
by  Florence  Montgomery.  It  was  so  essentially,  so  obvi¬ 
ously,  so  delightfully  the  work  of  a  highly  bred  woman. 

In  one  of  her  novels  Ethel  Dell  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  a  young  Society  man,  a  youthful  baronet,  the  wTord 
“dratted.”  Now  he  might  have  said  anything  rather  than 
that,  words  a  hundred  times  worse;  but  he  never  could 
have  said  “dratted”  and  Florence  Montgomery  would 
never,  could  never,  have  permitted  him  to  be  guilty  of 
such  a  ludicrously  vulgar  solecism. 

In  his  latest  book,  “December  Love,”  Robert  Hichens 
depicts  two  wonderful  characters,  “Lady  Sellingworth” 
and  “Sir  Seymour  Portman.”  They  are  marvellous  por¬ 
traits,  I  imagine,  of  two  people  I  knew  myself  in  byegone 
days.  But  no  one,  no  writer  however  skilled,  no  mere 
literary  man  however  scholarly,  however  precieux,  could 
possibly  have  succeeded  as  Hichens  has  done,  had  he 
lacked  that  indescribable  quality  of  breeding,  of  early 
associations,  the  habit  of  a  lifetime,  the  quality  breathed 
into  one  from  the  very  cradle. 

But  as  I  say  it  is  as  often  as  not  a  weakness  rather 
than  a  strength,  for  the  man  who  possesses  it  fights  a  battle 
within  himself  every  time  he  puts  pen  to  paper. 

Nevertheless  it  cuts  both  ways.  Early  background  is 
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essential  to  literature,  to  the  portrayal  of  contemporary 
life.  Without  their  early  backgrounds  Arnold  Bennett 
could  never  have  enriched  English  literature  with  his 
chronicles  of  the  Five  Towns  or  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  have 
furnished  us  with  his  inimitable  portrayals  of  Cockney 
life.  Without  their  early  backgrounds  and  breeding 
Hichens  and  Mary  Cholmondeley  could  never  have  pro¬ 
duced  their  remarkable  depictions  of  English  Social  life. 

No  attempt  at  real  life,  high  or  low,  can  be  regarded 
as  trustworthy  or  is  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written, 
if  it  fails  in  little  details. 

It  is  in  the  apparently  unimportant  niceties  that  the 
writer  of  contemporary  life  either  climbs  to  fame  or  falls 
hopelessly. 

For  my  own  part,  so  far  as  pure  literature  is  concerned, 
I  gain  the  greatest  happiness  and  the  most  complete  satis¬ 
faction  from  the  reading  of  such  men  as  A.  C.  Benson, 
Walter  Pater,  and  Edmund  Gosse. 

Their  point  of  view,  their  exquisite  choice  of  language, 
their  wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  of  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture  bring  to  me  a  sense  of  beauty  which  is  beyond  compare. 

Take  such  books  as  Pater’s  “Marius  the  Epicurean,” 
or  “Gaston  de  Latour,”  or  his  essays  on  style  or  “The 
School  of  Giorgione,”  or  that  wonderful  lecture  on  Pros¬ 
per  Merimee;  what  a  glimpse  they  give  one  into  the  arcana 
of  a  dead  past — but  a  past  beautiful  in  all  that  makes  for 
the  charm  and  fragrance  of  human  life! 

The  literary  backgrounds  of  men  such  as  these  three 
writers  resemble  the  most  exquisite  Gobelin  tapestry.  A 
mass  of  the  most  delicately  modulated  colours  through 
which  run  gold  and  silver  threads  of  the  daintiest  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  foregrounds  rich  in  superb  detail  and  boldly 
outlined  figures. 

And  from  these  backgrounds  they  draw  the  inspiration 
that  ever  comes  of  thought  and  reading  and  scholarship 
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combined.  What  is  so  noticeable  in  these  men  is  the  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  the  tools  of  his  craft  that  each  of  them 
displays.  They  are  magicians  in  words  and  with  the  most 
exquisite  discrimination  each  of  them  is  able  to  put  before 
their  readers  thoughts  and  ideas  which  gain  added  force 
from  the  daintiness  and  the  perfection  of  the  style  in  which 
they  are  conveyed. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  are  apt  to  be  a  thought  too 
“precious,”  they  are  inclined,  now  and  then,  to  be  just  a 
little  too  soigneux  in  their  outlook  and  their  mode  of 
expression,  but  they  never  fail  to  make  their  point  and  to 
make  it  in  the  highest  and  best  way  possible.  In  these 
days  of  slang  and  slipshod,  of  exaggeration  and  of  ultra¬ 
emotion,  the  graceful  scholarship,  the  choice  reticence,  and 
the  exquisite  phraseology  of  the  really  highly  trained 
scholar  are  beyond  all  value. 

But  the  others  have  their  use  too.  Bluntly  and  roughly 
they  may  place  life  as  it  actually  is  before  their  readers 
and  the  point  of  view  of  the  keenly  observant,  widely 
experienced  man  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  despised  even 
though  it  may  lack,  in  its  expression,  the  dainty  grace  of 
the  accomplished  litterateur. 

In  the  world  of  literature  there  is  room  for  all  and 
the  more  varied  they  are  the  better  perhaps  for  humanity 
at  large. 
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/^OSMO  GORDON-LENNOX  and  I  sat  by  the 
Thames  at  Marlow  one  August  day  in  1917  recall¬ 
ing  memories  of  and  mourning  over  the  old  England 
before  1914,  which  had  so  absolutely  passed  away  forever 
and  which  we  knew  we  could  never  replace.  And  yet  we 
were  able  to  rejoice  in  the  new  England,  and  especially 
in  modern  young  England,  in  a  manner  and  for  reasons, 
that  would  not  have  been  possible  five  years  before.  For 
we  did  not  know  then  what  we  know  now! 

“Only  yesterday,”  he  said,  “I  was  attending  to  a  couple 
of  blinded  soldiers  and  I  was  astounded  by  their  pluck, 
and  their  good-temper  and  above  all  their  cheery  happi¬ 
ness.  One  cannot  do  too  much  for  those  men!”  And  it 
was  then,  and  in  direct  response  to  his  wTords,  as  it  were, 
that  the  idea  came  to  me  that  I  might  go  out  to  America 
and  perhaps  be  able  to  get  funds  for  these  splendid  fellows 
and  their  children.  I  knew  that  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  who 
had  established  and  taken  over  the  supervision  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  Hotel,  which  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  the  American 
millionaire  had  so  generously  handed  over  to  the  British 
Nation  as  a  hospital  for  the  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war, 
had  originated  a  fund  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
care  and  education  of  the  children  of  the  blinded  soldiers 
of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson  at  once  acceded  to  my  suggestion 
and  I  forthwith  began  my  preparations,  the  whole  telling 
of  which,  alone,  would  occupy  every  page  of  this  lengthy 
volume. 
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For  it  was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  even  the  getting 
of  permission  from  the  Government  to  leave  England  in 
those  troublous  days. 

Those  who  have  read  the  three  remarkable  novels 
which  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  in  the  last  year  or  so  has 
burst  upon  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  perfectly  delight¬ 
ful,  unconventional,  and  daring  writers  of  fiction  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  ever  produced,  but  with  whose  name  and 
accomplishments  in  other  spheres  I  myself  have  been  well 
acquainted  for  the  last  twenty  years,  will  realise  what  a 
task  of  Hercules  is  his  who  attempts  to  gain  assistance  or 
advice  or  even  permission  to  attempt  any  undertaking, 
however  beneficial  to  the  country  it  may  be,  from  the 
British  Government. 

I  am  bound  to  own,  however,  in  common  gratitude, 
that  my  path  was  made  much  smoother  for  me  than  it 
would  have  been  under  other  circumstances;  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  telling  me  that  he 
had  himself  given  instructions  to  the  Passport  Office, 
speedily  put  everything  in  train  for  me. 

In  every  other  way  also  I  received  every  possible  help. 
The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  very  great 
service  to  my  cause  if  I  could  obtain  a  letter  from  Queen 
Alexandra.  I  went  and  saw  an  old  friend,  and  indeed  a 
family  connection  of  Her  Majesty’s,  Lady  Feodore 
Gleichen,  at  St.  James’  Palace,  and  within  four  days,  I 
received  an  autograph  letter  from  Queen  Alexandra  in 
which  she  specially  commended  the  cause  of  the  blinded 
soldiers’  children  to  the  people  of  America. 

And  in  just  as  kindly  and  prompt  a  manner  Princess 
Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyle  and  sister  to  the  late  King 
Edward,  wrote  wishing  me  success  in  my  mission,  as  also 
did  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  and  both  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York. 
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Mrs.  Asquith  also  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service,  in  which  her  husband  joined 
as  heartily  as  herself  in  wishing  me  all  fortune  in  my 
efforts  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  their  children. 

Sir  Hall  Caine,  and  Sir  Owen  Seaman,  the  Editor  of 
Punch;  and  Lord  Jellicoe  and  many  other  men  and  women 
distinguished  in  every  walk  of  life,  wrote  me  letters  com¬ 
mending  me  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
in  every  possible  way,  I  armed  myself  for  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  as  assuredly  it  was  the  most  sacred  and  important, 
undertakings  of  my  whole  life. 

Having  done  a  good  deal  of  public  speaking  during 
my  career,  I  thought  that  I  might  further  offer  my  services 
to  the  Government  as  a  speaker  for  the  Department  of 
Information  which  had  recently  been  established  at  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  the  main  idea  of  which  was  to 
instruct  America  and  other  neutral  countries  in  the  whole 
aims  and  efforts  and  objects  of  the  British  Empire  during 
the  Great  War, — efforts  and  objects  which  had  frequently 
been  either  entirely  misunderstood  or  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented.  I  had  several  interviews  with  Colonel  John 
Buchan  who  was  then  the  head  of  the  new  Department 
and  whose  famous  war  story,  “The  Green  Mantle,”  was 
then  exciting  so  much  interest  and  comment,  especially 
among  those,  who,  in  their  official  standing  and  from  their 
official  knowledge,  were  able  to  judge  as  to  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  value  and  verisimilitude,  as  a  story  of  the  difficulties 
and  intricacies  and  innumerable  complexities  of  that 
wonderful  war,  the  most  complicated,  as  well  as  the  most 
tragic  and  terrific  war  that  civilisation  has  ever  known. 

Colonel  Buchan  gave  me  special  letters  to  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  who  alas!  died  two 
days  after  I  landed  in  America,  and  to  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Butler,  who  was  knighted  a  few  months  later,  and  who 
was  then  the  head  of  British  Official  Affairs  in  New  York. 
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It  was  he  who  provided  me  with  the  necessary  papers 
authorising  me  to  speak  throughout  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Information.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  give  to  the  general  public,  either  in  England  or 
America,  any  adequate  idea  or  comprehension  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  delicacy  and  intricacy  of  such  a  work  as  that 
which  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Butler, 
a  work  which  he  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  won  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  those  who  worked  under  him. 

In  certain  respects  of  course  and  by  certain  people 
that  work,  and  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  man  by  whom, 
that  work  was  carried  out,  were  not  always  appreciated 
as  intelligently  and  fully  and  generously  as  they  might 
have  been.  Geoffrey  Butler,  who  is  the  nephew  of  the 
late  famous  and  never-to-be-forgotten  Dr.  Butler,  Head 
Master  of  Harrow,  and  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity, 
is  in  a  certain  respect,  and  from  certain  restricted  points 
of  view,  a  typical  Foreign  office  official. 

He  is,  at  first  sight,  dry  and  conventional  and  unemo¬ 
tional,  taking  nothing  and  no  one  for  granted;  he  possesses 
nerves  of  steel  and  is  not  to  be  “rattled,”  as  they  forcibly 
describe  it  out  here,  by  anyone,  or  by  any  possible  con¬ 
catenation  of  circumstances.  And  above  all  he  is  not  to 
be  humbugged  or  “got  over”  by  the  most  suave  and  adroit 
of  combatants  or  even  of  those  presumably  working  on  his 
side. 

He  is  all  that  long  experience  of  the  Foreign  Office 
justifies  one  in  describing  as  hopelessly  typical  of  that  most 
Tory  and  unyielding  of  all  our  hopelessly  Tory  and  bound- 
with-red-tape  and  enslaved  by  dry-as-dust  and  worn-out 
conventions  British  Government  Institutions  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be.  But  he  is  far  more.  Deep  down  he  is 
human  to  the  last  degree;  he  is  flexible,  he  is  full  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  he  is  capable  of  a  sympathy  and  generosity 
of  thought  and  speech  and  action  which  lift  him  far  above 
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the  ruck  of  the  ordinary  cut-and-dried  and  hide-bound 
British  official. 

Even  the  little  I  saw  of  him,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
pretend  that  I  knew  him  very  intimately,  enabled  me 
specially  to  realise  what  an  exceptional  manner  of  man 
he  really  wTas.  And  that  was  the  opinion  of  all  those  who 
came  into  close  contact  with  him. 

But  all  this,  of  course,  I  was  to  discover  only  after 
months  of  work  in  America.  I  had  to  get  to  America 
first  and  as  I  have  hinted  that  in  itself  was  no  mean  under¬ 
taking,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into 
details  concerning  that  wearying  and  heart-breaking  effort 
to  break  away  from  the  shores  of  a  country  submerged, 
as  we  then  were,  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  Great  War. 

I  was  talking  over  the  telephone  one  morning  in 
October,  1917,  to  a  certain  Miss  Eva  Fenton,  the  daughter 
of  an  old  Irish  Army  Colonel,  with  whom  and  whose  fam¬ 
ily  of  charming  daughters  I  had  been  on  terms  of  happy 
intimacy  for  many  years  previously  and  I  said  to  her: 

“I  am  going  to  America  to  speak  for  the  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers’  Children’s  Fund.” 

“You  had  better  let  me  come  as  your  secretary,”  she 
jokingly  and  unthinkingly  replied.  I  knew  it  was  only 
meant  as  a  joke,  but  in  a  moment  I  saw  the  immense  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  such  a  scheme  and  the  enormous  benefit  that 
wTould  accrue  to  the  Fund  if  I  could  really  have  such  a 
person  as  Eva  Fenton,  with  her  exceptional  personal  charm 
and  her  equally  exceptional  capabilities  to  help  me  and 
to  be  always  at  my  side,  so  I  promptly  replied: 

“Do  you  really  mean  it?” 

“Of  course  I  do,  if  it  could  be  managed,”  came  the 
answer  brightly  over  the  telephone. 

“Well,  I  think  it  can,”  I  answered,  “but  when  will  you 
be  ready  to  start?” 

“Next  week,  without  fail  if  necessary,”  said  she. 
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And  then  I  began  to  realise  that  my  mission  might 
really  result  in  great  things.  Of  course  I  had  no  idea 
then,  nor  had  anyone  else,  of  the  immense  difficulties  that 
lay  ahead  of  us,  chief  of  which  was  the  fact  that  America, 
even  before  we  reached  her  hospitable  and  generous 
people,  had  been  strained  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 
Later  on  we  realised  that  what  with  Liberty  Bonds  and 
Red  Cross  Campaigns  and  Salvation  Army  and  “Y,”  and 
K.  of  C.’s  campaigns  it  was  almost  impossible,  it  became 
indeed  even  highly  distressing,  to  make  an  appeal  at  all, 
even  to  the  most  generous  people  in  the  world.  Never¬ 
theless  in  the  end  I  was  able  to  send  home  to  the  Fund 
the  very  respectable  sum  of  nearly  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars. 

Eva  Fenton  was  a  very  remarkable  personage,  with 
a  wonderful  faculty  for  the  capture  of  men.  A  veritable 
Destroying  Angel,  her  path-way  through  the  world  is 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  her  broken-hearted  victims. 
And  as  in  England,  so  it  was  in  America,  you  could  trace 
her  course,  from  Maine  to  Miami,  by  the  wreckage  of 
her  all-conquering  bow  and  arrows.  Soldiers  and  sailors, 
pompous  statesmen  and  light-hearted  lieutenants,  dried-up 
officials  and  even,  in  one  notable  case,  a  handsome  and 
charming  Anglican  clergyman, — there  was  one  long  pro¬ 
cession  of  them  in  our  train  that  never  waned,  never 
diminished  in  its  enthusiasm  and  in  its  adoration,  and  that 
followed  her,  in  maimed  and  halting  numbers,  to  the  very 
cabin  of  the  ship  in  which  she  at  last  took  her  homeward 
voyage  to  her  native  landl 

Fascinating  and  pretty,  in  an  odd  elusive  alluring  sort 
of  way,  with  charming  hair  and  a  costume  which  was 
almost  invariably  crimson  in  the  evening,  she  made  a  most 
effective  appearance  upon  the  platform.  And  never  shall 
I  forget  her  debut  as  a  speaker  in  America.  She  confessed 
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to  me  at  Miami  that  she  had  never  made  a  speech  in 
public  before  in  her  whole  life. 

‘‘Well,  you  won’t  be  able  to  say  that  by  io  o’clock 
tonight,”  I  replied,  “so  you  must  pull  yourself  together 
and  do  your  best.” 

And  when  the  moment  came  and  my  own  voice  had 
died  down  into  silence,  she  got  up  and  straightway  elec¬ 
trified  us  all.  She  was  quite  admirable,  with,  curiously 
enough,  all  the  clever  tricks  and  all  the  contrivances  and 
all  the  many  devious  dodges  of  the  old  stager.  I  was 
delighted  with  her  and  so  was  her  audience,  men  and 
women  alike. 

It  was  a  triumph  of  personality,  and  of  great  charm. 
Apart  from  her  irresistible  individuality,  she  had  proved 
herself,  over  and  over  again,  to  my  knowledge,  in  London 
and  elsewhere  as  being  an  exceedingly  capable  person. 
She  was  the  pluckiest  sportswoman  one  could  wish  to  meet, 
with  all  the  Irish  recklessness  and  elan  and  a  spirit  that 
would  never  admit  defeat.  She  was  said  to  be  the  finest 
woman  rifle-shot  in  England  if  not  indeed  in  the  whole 
British  Empire  and  it  was  she  who  founded  the  Rifle- 
Club  and  formed  the  first  batch  of  women  to  shoot  at  the 
great  annual  Rifle  Meeting  at  Bisley.  She  was  the  moving 
spirit  at  the  magnificent  Military  Pageant  which  drew  all 
London  to  Fulham  Palace  grounds  in  1910,  and  I  believe 
she  was  the  first  English  woman  to  drive  an  ambulance 
in  the  early  and  tumultuous  days  of  that  fateful  summer 
of  1914.  She  was  the  most  favored  of  all  Lord  Kitchener’s 
relatives  and  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  whom  he 
specially  trusted  for  certain  delicate  duties  in  those 
troublous  times. 

She  had  her  failings,  without  doubt,  and  she  was  not 
lacking  in  capacity  to  irritate  the  masculine  mind, — she 
would  not  have  been  a  woman  otherwise, — but  it  would 
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be  ungenerous  to  dwell  upon  the  weak  points  in  a  person’s 
character,  which  was  otherwise  so  entirely  admirable. 

I  think  one  or  two  American  wives  were  apt  to  resent 
her  at  times,  but  then  so  had  English  wives  also,  long 
years  before.  Take  her  as  a  whole  she  was  a  brilliant 
success  and  her  pathway  through  America  was  strewn  with 
the  red  and  white  roses  of  the  much  beloved. 

But  beneath  all  the  frivolity  of  the  woman  fond  of 
society  and  apparently  given  over  to  pleasure  and  the  all- 
penetrating  and  all-pervading  business  of  having  a  good 
time,  Eva  Fenton  possessed,  not  only  a  heart  for  the 
sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  others,  but  a  resolute  determina¬ 
tion  and  a  fine  capacity  to  help  and  to  further  all  the 
splendid  efforts  that  were  being  made  on  their  behalf  on 
all  sides.  She  was  full  of  energy  and  resourcefulness  and 
it  was  she  who  planned  and  arranged  and  carried  out 
that  splendid  matinee  on  behalf  of  the  soldiers,  which 
was  so  generously  given  by  Cyril  Harcourt,  the  author 
of  “A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings,”  and  Norman  Trevor,  at 
their  theatre  in  New  York.  It  was  mainly  owing  to  her 
eloquent  persuasiveness  that  Miss  Douglas  set  to  work 
and  organized  a  magnificent  evening  meeting  among  the 
society  people  of  Baltimore.  Eva  Fenton’s  work  on  behalf 
of  the  cause  was  beyond  all  mere  praise  of  mine. 

I  have  said  as  much  of  Eva  Fenton  as  I  have  because 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  in  great  part  owing 
to  her  efforts  that  our  little  Mission  attained  even  the 
modest  success  it  did. 

She  worked  really  well,  and  had  we  gone  over  to 
America  in  1915  our  takings  would  have  been  enormous, 
for  the  generosity  of  the  American  people  knows  no 
bounds.  But  they  were  taxed  almost  beyond  human  capac¬ 
ity  and  endurance  and  naturally  enough,  and  despite  all 
our  efforts,  we  were  not  nearly  so  successful  as  we  would 
otherwise  have  been. 
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I  trust  I  have  not  given  the  idea  that  Eva  possessed 
neither  faults  nor  enemies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  had 
her  full  share  of  each,  rather  more  than  her  share  some¬ 
times,  poor  dear.  She  would  not  have  been  so  interesting 
and  intriguing  as  most  people  find  her  if  she  had  not. 

We  had  many  amusing  adventures  of  a  mild  descrip¬ 
tion.  Old  as  I  regretfully  admit  myself  to  be,  I  was  still, 
at  63  years  of  age,  not  beyond  the  tongue  of  scandal,  and 
it  was  with  singularly  shy  and  shrinking  demeanour  that 
we  would  enter  a  hotel  together  and  walk  nervously  past 
a  criticising,  scrutinising  crowd  of  holiday  makers  and  I 
would  beard  the  office  clerk  and  demand  rooms — for  the 
two  of  us.  It  used  to  be  so  awkward  explaining  our  rela¬ 
tionship  to  one  another,  or  rather  total  lack  of  any  rela¬ 
tionship  whatever ! 

Once,  to  our  mingled  consternation  and  amusement, 
we  were  allotted  an  extremely  isolated  suite;  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  one  which  admitted  of 
the  most  unrestrained  intercourse,  by  reason  of  rooms 
and  bath  room  all  opening  unreservedly  into  one  another. 
It  was  there,  that,  to  save  the  tongue  of  scandal  and  spare 
the  blushes  of  the  natives,  we  gave  strict  orders  that  no 
visitors  were  to  be  shown  upstairs,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  wise  precaution  when  almost  the  first  person  who  called 
to  see  us  was  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ! 

Only  once  did  I  detect  a  lack,  in  anyone  who  en¬ 
countered  her,  of  appreciation  of  Eva’s  really  charming 
personality.  One  of  our  colored  waiters  at  a  certain  hotel 
in  the  South  utterly  failed  or  refused  to  realise  her  worth 
in  any  degree  whatever.  He  was  at  all  times  a  singularly 
depressed  and  pessimistic  individual  whom  I  used,  very 
privately  and  secretly,  and  so  that  he  never  had  the  slight¬ 
est  suspicion  of  it,  to  chaff  to  my  heart’s  content.  I  never 
raised  a  smile  upon  his  face  however,  nor  elicited  anything 
from  him  in  return  but  a  mild  drizzle  of  what  one  of  the 
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famous  English  playwrights  once  denominated  as  “inspis¬ 
sated  gloom.” 

One  day,  a  day  of  wind  and  unceasing  rain,  most  un¬ 
usual  in  the  South,  I  happened  to  arrive  at  our  table  in 
the  dining  room  considerably  ahead  of  Eva  who  had 
lingered  behind  to  finish  a  letter  she  was  writing.  Sud¬ 
denly,  raising  my  head,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  brightly 
smiling  face  at  the  great  doorway  far  away. 

“Ah!  the  sun  shines  once  more,”  I  facetiously  re¬ 
marked  to  Ambrose,  the  colored  waiter  in  question. 

He  looked  gloomily  out  of  the  window: 

“Pourin’  like  it  was  Noah’s  Flood,”  he  replied, 
“Hain’t  never  let  up  one  minute  since  five  o’clock  this 
mornin’ !” 

“My  remark  was  intended  in  a  purely  metaphorical  and 
allegorical  sense,”  I  went  on;  “I  referred  to  the  sunshine 
that  Miss  Fenton  invariably  spreads  around  her  path 
through  life.  Haven’t  you  noticed  it?” 

“Hain’t  no  sunshine  to  Miss  Fenton,  as  I  ever  see; 
not  so’s  you’d  notice  it,”  he  replied,  with  a  gloom  that 
grew  deeper  and  deeper  with  each  sorrowful  and  heart¬ 
broken  utterance. 

Eva  Fenton  in  America  was  a  psychological  study  of 
considerable  interest  to  such  a  world-wanderer  as  myself, 
the  citizen  of  so  many  cities  all  over  the  globe.  Her  point 
of  view  was  so  hopelessly  British  and  insular.  So  inno¬ 
cently  and  spontaneously  and  unintentionally  so  that  she 
simply  could  not  conceive  of  anyone, — anyone  at  all  events 
speaking  the  same  language, — holding  a  different  view¬ 
point  from  that  of  the  staunch  convinced  Britisher.  She 
was  so  fiercely  patriotic  that  she  simply  could  not  conceive 
of  such  a  thing  as  even  tepidity  towards  the  British  cause. 

“I  don’t  think  he’s  very  loyal  to  England,”  she  said 
to  me  one  day,  speaking  of  an  American  friend  with  whom 
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she  had  been  discussing  some  question  in  connection  with 
the  War. 

“Good  Heavens !”  I  replied.  “Why  on  earth  should 
he  be?  He’s  not  an  Englishman.  You  must  remember 
we  are  not  at  home  and  ten  to  .one  our  point  of  view,  on 
the  matter  you  were  discussing  just  now,  would  be  bitterly 
resented  out  here.”  But  for  all  that  she  was  immensely 
popular  with  our  innumerable  hosts  and  hostesses  in  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  it  really  was  owing 
to  her  charming  personality  and  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Vander¬ 
bilt’s  kindly  and  generous  help,  that  Mrs.  Osgood  Field 
gave  us  the  use  of  her  beautiful  library  in  her  house  in 
Fifth  Avenue  for  one  of  our  most  successful  meetings  in 
America. 

The  transit  from  a  London  submerged  in  a  gloom,  such 
as  the  great  city  had  never  experienced  in  all  its  lengthy 
and  tumultuous  history,  to  a  New  York,  brilliant  with  sun¬ 
shine,  knowing  practically  nothing  of  a  war,  of  the  horrors 
and  tragedies  of  which  it  had  no  personal  knowledge  or 
experience,  even  of  the  most  limited  description,  marked 
an  era  in  my  life  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  knew 
and  realised  clearly  enough,  as  I  leaned  over  the  ship’s 
bulwarks  and  gazed  my  last  upon  the  fading  shores  of 
Great  Britain,  that,  even  if  I  returned  to  the  land  of  my 
birth,  I  should  never  again  behold  even  the  England  of 
1917,  let  alone  the  pre-historic  Britain  of  1913,  but  I 
was  hardly  prepared  for  the  America  that  awaited  me, 
or  for  the  vast  difference  that  existed,  physically  and 
spiritually,  materially  and  intellectually,  politically,  so¬ 
cially,  and  commercially,  between  a  country  whom  war 
had  left  untouched  altogether  and  one  that  had  suffered 
as  we  had  done  for  four  weary  years. 

This  so  far  as  the  exterior  of  the  land  was  concerned. 
I  realised  speedily  enough  that  deep  down  within  her  soul 
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blazed  a  flame  of  idealism  of  which  even  the  Americans 
themselves  had  not  become  fully  conscious  and  which  even 
they  had  not  begun  to  realise  they  possessed. 

With  amazing  swiftness,  in  the  opening  months  of 
1918  America  awakened  to  the  whole  vast  tragedy  and  its 
meaning  and  its  appeal  to  and  the  share  it  demanded  from 
the  American  people. 

And  how  splendidly  she  responded  to  that  appeal,  and 
how  noble  a  share  she  contributed  to  the  agonised  world, 
has  passed  forever  into  the  history  of  humanity. 

At  the  same  time,  even  before  I  landed,  I  began  to 
realise  that  it  was  a  changed  America  from  that  which 
I  had  known  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  life  which  I  was 
about  to  enter  as  I  lay  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  on 
the  night  of  February  6,  1918.  It  was  just  a  glimpse, 
such  as  that  of  a  wide  stretch  of  landscape  beneath  the 
shivering,  shimmering  glance  of  a  flash  of  lightning;  just 
a  straw  indicating  the  direction  of  the  wind.  In  a  snug 
corner  of  the  smoking  room  sat  two  fine  old  Americans 
and  a  young  fellow  just  fresh  from  an  English  school. 

“Well,  Jack,”  said  one  of  the  old  fellows,  “here  we 
are  in  America  at  last;  under  ‘Old  Glory’  once  more, 
thank  God!  And  remember  this,  my  lad;  you  work  hard 
and  you’ll  make  money.  It’s  the  only  way,  Jack!  Isn’t 
that  so,  Mr.  Smith?”  he  queried  turning  to  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  at  his  side. 

“It  used  to  be  in  my  young  days,”  replied  Mr.  Smith, 
“but  I  should  be  rash  to  say  so  now.  Fifty  years  ago 
America  worked,  and  was  proud  to  work,  to  make  her 
money:  and  I  don’t  say  she  doesn’t  now,  but  as  a  rule 
money  today  in  America  is  made  not  so  much  by  good 
hard  work,  as  by  luck  and  clever  seizing  of  every  possible 
chance,  and  often  by  one  single  good  idea.  I  have  worked 
hard  all  my  life,  but  I  didn’t  make  the  $150,000  I  have 
in  the  bank  today  by  work, — no,  not  a  cent  of  it.  It’s 
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all  been  come  by  honestly,  thank  God,  but  it’s  not  been 
by  hard  work.  A  chance  speculation  here  and  a  lucky  hit 
there,  and  once,  I  give  you  my  word,  $20,000  for  one 
single  letter  of  introduction.  I  have  made  $50,000  of  it 
by  commissions,  and  perfectly  fair  and  honest  commissions 
too,  some  of  them  virtually  forced  upon  me.  I  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  way  and  managed  to  get  hold  of  sums 
of  money  to  help  a  fellow,  here  and  there,  with  a  big 
scheme,  and  they  made  me  take  the  commissions  like  the 
good  fellows  they  were.  But  it  was  not  by  hard  work 
that  I  made  my  pile.  And  it’s  the  same  all  over  the 
country.  And  it’s  the  curse  of  our  modern  America; 
getting  rich  quick  and  making  money  without  really  earn¬ 
ing  it.  You’ll  think  I’m  a  funny  one  to  preach  after  what 
I  have  told  you,  but  you  must  understand  I’ve  never 
stopped  working  myself  for  a  single  minute,  I’ve  been 
a  worker  all  my  life.  Those  incidents  were  only  side¬ 
shows  in  my  life.  Too  many  people  in  America  today 
make  them  the  whole  business  of  life.  Of  course  there 
are  millions  of  workers,  and  hard  workers  too,  in  America 
right  now,  but  they  are  not  the  people  who  make  the  most 
money.  And  it  is  gradually  affecting  the  whole  character 
of  the  nation.  We  are  a  far  more  nervous  and  discon¬ 
tented  and  irritable  and  uneasy  nation  than  we  were  when 
I  was  a  child  sixty  years  ago. 

“This  war  will  shake  us  up  a  bit  and  pull  us  together, 
but  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  get  back  to  the  quiet,  contented 
peaceful  old  America  I  remember  as  a  boy,  even  when 
it  was  shaken  by  the  Civil  War.  And  the  queer  part  of 
it  is 'that  the  country,  as  a  whole,  was  as  prosperous  then 
as  it  is  now  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  though  there  was 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  being  made  and  spent  that 
you  see  flung  about  in  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  today. 
It  has  spoiled  the  American  character  completely.” 

It  was,  I  must  confess,  rather  disillusionising  to  me 
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to  hear  such  sentiments  falling  from  the  lips  of  an  Arneri* 
can,  but  I  suppose  he  spoke  the  truth,  or  at  all  events  a 
pretty  good  semblance  of  it. 

It  was,  however,  with  undiminished  faith  in  the 
America  of  the  past  that  I  landed  in  the  America  of  the 
present;  an  America  that  was  striving  hard  to  realise  that 
she  was  actually  an  America  at  war,  but  an  America 
determined  to  do  her  part  in  that  war,  heart  and  soul. 
It  was  her  earnestness,  her  intenseness,  her  marvellous 
power  of  sympathy  and  her  endless  generosity  that  most 
impressed  me.  In  those  respects  America  was  herself,  as 
she  had  been  in  Washington’s  days,  in  Lincoln’s  days  and 
as  I  firmly  believe,  she  will  always  be. 

However,  I  must  not  begin  to  preach;  I  may  drift  now 
and  again  into  unconscious  sermonising  and  moralising 
during  the  course  of  this  book,  but  as  a  rule  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  frame  my  discourses,  both  for  my  English  and 
my  American  friends,  in  as  light  and  airy  a  fashion  as  I 
am  capable.  What  struck  my  little  friend  Eva  Fenton 
on  her  first  landing  in  New  York  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  she  encountered  in  Fifth  Avenue  and  that  to 
which  the  years  had  habituated  her  in  Piccadilly. 

“But  they  are  so  different!”  she  kept  exclaiming,  “they 
are  so  different  from  us,  Look!  they  are  all  driving  on 
the  wrong  side.” 

“It  isn’t  they  who  are  wrong  in  that  respect  at  all 
events,”  I  curtly  replied.  “We  are  the  only  people  who 
drive  as  we  do  in  England.  Elsewhere,  throughout  Europe 
they  drive  as  here.  It’s  we  who  are  different  as  it  happens 
in  this  case  and  anyway  I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  why 
they  should  be  like  us.” 

And  then  she  was  so  amusingly  indignant  at  being 
considered  a  foreigner. 

“Of  course  you  are,”  I  said.  “We  are  simply  a  couple 
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of  aliens,  more  or  less  bathed,  I  hope,  but  aliens,  nothing 
else.” 

As  I  say  I  will  do  my  moralising  as  lightly  as  possible 
and  while  I  am  on  this  fascinating  subject  of  our  little 
national  differences  I  will  relate  two  incidents,  each  of 
them  culled  as  ordinary  news  from  the  ordinary  everyday 
columns  of  two  responsible,  American  newspapers. 

They  are  the  records  of  two  separate  incidents  which 
would  be  impossible  of  occurrence  in  our  prosaic  and  com¬ 
paratively  dry-as-dust  country.  And  that  they  are  inci¬ 
dents  gravely  told,  with  no  hint  of  comprehension  of  the 
delightful  humour  that  lies  hidden  beneath  them,  will  not 
detract  from  their  fascination  for  one  who,  like  myself, 
though  an  Englishman,  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  a  sense 
and  appreciation  for  the  passing  humour  of  the  moment. 
The  humour  that  is  unconscious  is  frequently,  nay,  gener¬ 
ally  even,  the  most  distinctly  precious. 

It  chanced  on  a  recent  occasion,  according  to  The 
Living  Age ,  for  September,  1921,  that  there  was  a  great 
ball  game  in  a  certain  country  district  in  America,  and 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  country  town  in 
which  it  took  place  betook  themselves  to  the  arena  of 
conflict.  The  whole,  that  is,  with  two  notable  exceptions. 

The  sheriff  and  the  jailer  sat  and  gloomily  confronted 
life  and  themselves  in  the  sheriff’s  office  at  the  County 
Jail. 

What  was  to  be  done!  they  could  not  leave  the 
prisoners  to  their  own  devices  and  to  miss  the  game  was 
unthinkable ! 

At  last  the  sheriff  solved  the  question. 

Going  out  into  the  Prison  yard  he  called  the  eighteen 
prisoners  together  and  confided  to  them  the  dilemma  in 
which  he  and  the  jailer  were  placed.  The  prisoners  sym¬ 
pathised  heartily  and  subsequently  assented  with  enthu- 
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siasm  to  the  sheriff’s  suggestion  that  they  should  all  go  to 
the  ball  game, — sheriff,  jailer  and  prisoners  alike. 

And  so  forming  up  in  column,  with  the  jailer  at  their 
head  and  the  sheriff  marching  pompously  behind,  they  all 
proceeded  to  the  ground. 

Arrived  there  the  eighteen  prisoners  were  comfortably 
seated  in  the  cheaper  seats  whilst  the  sheriff  and  the  jailer 
betook  themselves  to  the  grandstand. 

Lost  in  the  overwhelming  triumph  and  the  tumultuous 
joy  which  seized  upon  the  little  town  when  its  own  team 
won  the  game,  the  sheriff  and  the  jailer,  absolutely  and 
entirely  forgetting  their  charges  and  all  about  them,  surged 
with  the  swaying  mob  off  the  ground  and  were  soon  lost 
to  sight  and  to  memory  and  to  consciousness  of  anything 
and  everything  but  the  historic  game  and  victory  they  had 
just  witnessed. 

But  not  so  the  unhappy  prisoners.  The  game  over 
they  set  out  to  look  for  the  sheriff  in  the  grandstand. 
Alas!  it  was  empty  and  there  was  none  to  guide,  direct, 
or  control  them.  A  most  awkward,  ridiculous,  and  un¬ 
foreseen  predicament!  They  formed  up  into  column 
again  and  started  marching  up  and  down  the  town  in  the 
vain  hope,  as  it  ultimately  proved  to  be,  that  they  would 
be  seen  and  recognised  and  taken  charge  of  by  their  much¬ 
loved  sheriff.  But  no  such  luck !  So,  after  having  paraded 
the  main  street  in  vain  and  even  pierced  little  unfrequented 
bye-paths  and  alleys,  in  search  of  their  missing  guardians, 
they  marched  back  to  the  prison. 

Still  neither  sheriff  nor  jailer,  and  what  was  even 
worse,  the  supper  hour  was  at  hand  and  the  doors  were 
fast  locked  and  the  walls  unscalable.  Choosing  two  of 
the  most  expert  pick -locks  amongst  their  number  they  set 
them  to  work,  but  in  vain.  Not  even  those  practised  hands 
could  get  over  or  round  or  under  the  sturdy  locks  and 
bolts  of  the  little  country  jail. 
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Meanwhile  the  sufferings  they  endured  from  the  pangs 
of  hunger  and  unalleviated  thirst  were  intensified  by  the 
delicious  and  tantalizing  odors  of  beefsteaks  and  potatoes 
and  pies  that  poured  out  upon  them  from  the  barred  win¬ 
dows  of  the  prison  kitchen. 

They  banged  upon  the  fast-closed  doors  in  an  agony 
of  desperation  and  suddenly  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  the 
door  flew  open  and  the  cook  stood  there,  with  rolling  pin 
held  aloft  and  with  ire  flashing  from  her  eyes. 

A  few  hasty  words  put  her  in  possession  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  she,  relenting,  ushered  them  into  their 
dining  room  and  set  food  galore  before  them.  In  the 
middle  of  their  joyous  and  belated  banquet  the  sheriff  and 
the  jailer,  shamefaced  and  penitent,  rushed  in  full  of 
apologies  and  regrets.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  afternoon,  they  had  forgotten, 
clean  forgotten  that  they  had  taken  the  prisoners  with 
them  to  see  the  great  game ! 

And  then  the  other  story  is  like  unto  it,  only  more 
so.  It  is  delightfully  incredible,  but  it  actually  occurred 
in  one  of  the  Southern  states  only  last  March.  There 
was  a  certain  negro  who  had  been  lying  in  jail  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  for  the  past  two  years.  At  last  it  was 
determined  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  that  he  must 
be  executed  on  a  certain  date.  Well,  the  day  came,  and 
several  days  passed,  but  there  was  no  execution.  When 
the  authorities  inquired  into  the  matter,  the  sheriff  started 
in  horror  and  alarm,  “Why,”  he  explained,  “I  guess  I 
clean  forgot  all  about  it.  You  see  poor  old  Jem,  he’s 
been  so  long  about  the  place  I  kinder  got  used  to  seein’ 
him  around  and  I  forgot  all  about  he  was  to  be  executed.” 

And  the  most  touching  part  of  it  was  that  the  negro 
prisoner  himself  wrote  to  the  Governor  asking  him  not 
to  be  too  hard  on  the  sheriff,  for  he  himself  had  also 
clean  forgotten  the  execution  and  all  about  it. 
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I  often  wonder  how  that  really  charming  little  episode 
ended!  But  in  any  case  it  would  be  impossible, — either 
occurrence  would  have  been  impossible, — in  our  grim  old 
England.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  neither  country  can 
possibly  attempt  to  estimate  the  other  by  its  own  rules  and 
standards.  We  are  so  totally  different,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  nothing  that  they  can  do  and  do  do  out  here, 
can  amuse  and  astonish  us  half  so  much  as  they  are  amused 
and  astonished  at  what  we  are  and  what  we  do  at  home. 

This  book  I  trust  will  carry  a  message  of  warm  friend¬ 
liness  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  country,  for  it 
is  addressed  alike  to  the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
America,  and  it  will  not  lose  any  value  it  may  chance  to 
possess,  nor  fail  of  the  purpose  with  which  it  is  written, 
that  I  have  sought  to  amuse  and  interest  my  readers  rather 
than  create  wonder  or  admiration  at  any  profundity  of 
thought,  to  which  I  make  not  the  slightest  pretensions 
whatever. 


CHAPTER  XII 


HOW  I  BECAME  A  MOVIE  ACTOR  AT  65 

/~pOO  old  at  40!  Rubbish!  Old  Senator  Cole,  here 
in  Los  Angeles,  goes  down  to  his  office  to  work 
every  morning  of  his  life,  I  am  told,  and  he  is  one  hundred 
and  one  years  of  age! 

Last  year  a  doctor  in  Los  Angeles  married  at  101 
years  of  age  and  made  a  spirited  speech  at  the  wedding 
breakfast,  into  the  bargain!  Frederic  Harrison,  the 
famous  English  historian,  writes  a  bright  and  charming 
and  extremely  brilliant  article  for  the  Fortnightly  Review 
every  month,  and  he  is  90. 

I  myself  have  seen  Sir  Charles  Brooke  riding  to 
hounds,  as  we  call  it  in  England,  at  87  years  of  age;  and 
I  knew  of  two  old  men  in  England  who  kept  their  hunting 
up  to  93  years  of  age.  Look  at  old  Capt.  Dallas  Yorke, 
the  Duchess  of  Portland’s  father,  hunting,  shooting  and 
farming  at  96  years  of  age! 

But  to  embark  upon  an  entirely  new  profession,  and 
to  make  something  of  a  success  at  it  also,  as  I  am  told 
I  have  done,  at  65  years  of  age,  goes  very  nearly  tOAvard 
establishing  a  record.  I  must  however  add,  in  common 
honesty,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  best  film  actors 
are  babies  three  months  old  and  rabbits !  They  certainly 
are  the  most  unconscious  and  therefore  the  most  natural. 

And  it  happened  in  this  wise. 

After  my  work  for  the  War  Mission  was  concluded, 
I  found  myself  in  Hollywood  very  short  of  funds  and 
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rather  at  a  loose  end.  So  I  bethought  me  I  might  employ 
my  pen  to  some  advantage  in  one  of  the  great  Movie 
Studios.  Armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  I  made 
application  at  a  famous  Studio  and  it  was  arranged  I 
should  call  the  following  morning  at  nine.  I  did  so,  and 
was  shown  into  the  office  of  the  very  pleasant  and  genial 
casting  Director. 

“Hullo  !”  he  cried.  “Glad  to  see  you.  But  you  haven’t 
made  your  face  up.” 

“Heavens!”  I  cried,  “I  didn’t  know  you  were  so  con¬ 
scientious  as  all  that.  Does  one  have  to  paint  one’s  face 
to  do  the  writing  here?” 

“Oh,  but  I  thought  you  wanted  to  act.  And  I  have 
got  a  special  little  part  for  you,  and  the  motor  cars  are 
waiting  to  take  you  all  off  to  location,  and  I  can’t  possibly 
get  anyone  else  to  take  the  part  at  such  short  notice.” 

“But  I’ve  never  acted  in  my  life,”  I  cried  in  dismay. 
“It’s  impossible!” 

“Oh!  come,”  he  said,  “to  oblige  me!  You  will  do 
splendidly  and  you  are  just  the  very  exact  type  we  want. 
Really  you  will  be  doing  me  the  greatest  favor.  Cornel 
say  you’ll  go !” 

He  was  so  pleasant  and  good-natured,  I  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  refuse. 

“All  right,”  I  said,  “but  your  blood  will  be  upon  your 
own  head  if  I  make  a  mess  of  it.” 

“Oh,  bully!”  he  joyously  cried.  “You’ll  do  all  right. 
Come  on  and  we’ll  fix  you  with  the  grease  paint  and  every¬ 
thing.” 

And  in  half  an  hour  I  was  speeding  out  to  location 
in  lovely  Pasadena,  with  the  first  painted  face  I  had  ever 
worn  in  all  my  life,  and  in  company  with  three  other  even 
more  highly  painted  faces  than  my  own. 

I  need  not  trouble  to  go  into  details  as  to  this  my  first 
effort,  the  part  was  very  small,  but  when  I  say  that  it 
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resulted  in  my  being  given  three  “close-ups”  for  my  first 
day  it  will  be  easily  understood  that,  in  certain  respects, 
however  unworthy  I  might  be  in  others,  I  gave  the  di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Blache,  considerable  satisfaction. 

And  like  every  other  director  whom  I  have  met  or 
with  whom  I  have  had  anything  to  do  he  was  conspicuous 
for  his  pleasant  manner,  his  wonderful  tact  and  skill  in 
dealing  with  stupid  people  or  a  difficult  situation,  and  his 
desire  to  make  everything  go  as  smoothly  and  pleasantly 
as  possible.  I  suppose  it  is  for  their  possession  of  these 
qualities  that  these  men  are  chosen  for  this  exceptionally 
trying  and  arduous  work. 

I  had  three  days  of  this  small  part  work  and  then 
sank  back  into  private  life,  making  no  further  effort  to 
get  into  the  business,  and  indeed  thinking  no  more  about  it. 

But  it  chanced  that  one  evening  I  was  at  a  small  party 
and  there  I  was  introduced  to  an  assistant  Manager  named 
Richelavie,  who  at  once  said  to  me,  “Forgive  me,  Mr. 
Blathwayt,  but  you  are  the  very  man  I  have  been  wanting 
to  meet  for  a  long  time.  You  see  you  are  a  very  special 
type  and  I  am  sure  you  would  do  magnificently  for  a 
scheme  I  am  working  at.  Will  you  come  and  dine  with 
my  wife  and  myself  tomorrow  night  and  we  will  talk  it 
all  out.” 

So  the  following  evening  I  was  introduced  to  his  wife, 
who  was  a  charming  little  English  actress  and  we  set  to 
work  to  discuss  his  whole  scheme. 

And  this  is  how  he  began.  He  was  a  Pole  by  birth 
I  must  explain,  and  incidentally  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
polo  players  in  the  world. 

“I  have  an  idea  for  a  big  picture,  showing  the  life 
and  adventures  of  an  arch-criminal;  a  great  Master  Mind; 
the  wickedest  villain  that  ever  lived,  the  most  cruel,  the 
most  ruthless  and  relentless.  And  you  are  just  the  ideal 
man  for  the  part, — with  that  face! !” 
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I  looked  at  him  in  dismay.  “Dear  me,”  I  replied,  “I 
had  no  idea  I  was  so  bad  as  all  that!” 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Blathwayt,”  he  very  earnestly  added, 
evidently  wondering  if  my  feelings  were  seriously  hurt, 
“I  don’t  mean  I  think  you  really  are  a  criminal,  but  with 
that  face  you  are  capable  of  anything — on  the  film.” 

“All  right,”  I  said,  “go  ahead.” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “then  that’s  settled!  I  can  get 
the  money.  Can  you  recommend  a  man  who  will  write 
the  stories?  I’ll  manage  all  the  continuity,  etc.” 

“Yes,”  I  said.  “My  old  friend  Harry  de  Windt  is 
here  and  he  could  write  the  stories  well  enough.” 

“Is  that  the  well-known  writer  and  explorer?”  asked 
Richelavie. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  man,”  I  replied. 

And  so  it  was  settled  Harry  should  supply  the  fictional 
part  of  the  business,  which,  I  may  add,  to  cut  a  long  story 
short,  he  did  to  perfection. 

It  was  a  wild  and  strenuous  career  that  upon  which 
I  found  myself  compelled  to  embark.  I  can  honestly  say 
I  never  worked  harder,  or,  I  may  add,  more  thoroughly 
in  my  life,  which  will  easily  be  understood  when  I  say, 
that  on  one  day  I  committed  three  separate  murders! 

Harry  de  Windt  contrived  his  part  of  the  business 
very  cleverly,  for  he  refused  to  write  anything  in  the  shape 
of  ordinary  “crooked”  stuff.  Oh,  no !  he  depicted  me  as 
an  international  figure,  engaged  in  great  political  designs 
and  plots  and  complications.  He  represented  me  as  a 
highly  cultured  and  intellectual  individual  who  would  stop 
at  nothing  in  the  way  of  bringing  off  a  great  international 
political  coup.  Especially  in  the  way  of  stealing  State 
papers.  I  was  a  nailer  at  that! 

We  staged  the  play  amid  the  most  picturesque  sur¬ 
roundings.  After  a  preliminary  reel  or  so  which  dealt 
with  ordinary  social  life  in  Washington,  we  transferred 
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the  whole  story  to  a  supposed  island  in  the  Pacific,  where 
I  had  settled  down  in  the  guise  of  an  elderly  scientist,  who 
had  also  been  a  good  deal  in  high  European  Society.  I 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Richelavie,  who  played  the  part 
of  my  supposed  daughter,  entirely  under  my  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  and  an  unwilling  participator  in  my  life  of  crime. 
Of  course  there  was  the  conventional  handsome  young 
lover  who  was  played  by  a  well-known  young  man  in 
Chicago  Society,  a  famous  horseman  who  had  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  all  over  America  and  England  in  that 
special  line  of  sportsmanship.  The  British  Governor  of 
the  island  was  enacted  by  an  exceedingly  handsome  Ameri¬ 
can  film  actor,  named  Vroom.  He  was  a  man  only  two 
years  my  junior,  but  looking  so  extraordinarily  youthful, 
even  in  everyday  life,  that  he  was  easily  able,  on  occasion, 
to  play  the  part  of  a  man  five  and  twenty  years  his  own 
junior. 

A  young  British  naval  officer  and  a  very  handsome 
British  major  of  Dragoons,  Major  Noel  Sampson,  who 
had  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  War,  completed  the 
cast,  with  the  exception  of  three  “extras”  playing  the  roles 
of  three  British  “Tommies,”  one  of  whom,  a  quite  admir¬ 
able  actor,  was  the  son  of  a  British  Statesman  who  had 
been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  seventies,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt. 

One  of  the  scenes,  representing  an  afternoon  tea  party 
in  the  gardens  of  Government  House,  was  staged  on  the 
beautiful  lawn  of  the  Old  Soldiers’  Home  at  Sawtelle, 
whilst  the  main  building,  with  its  handsome  Grecian 
columns,  made  an  admirable  frontage  for  a  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  in  the  Colonies,  in  front  of  which  the 
British  soldiers  marching  up  and  down  on  guard  gave  a 
wonderful  air  of  verisimilitude. 

But  I  think  that  the  climax  of  the  whole  play,  so  far 
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as  the  mere  scenery  was  concerned,  was  attained  when 
we  transferred  ourselves  to  a  supposedly  very  wild  and 
lonely  part  of  the  island  wherein  I  lived  in  a  beautiful 
deserted  old  bungalow.  This  was  located  in  the  wild, 
hilly  wilderness  right  behind  the  famous  and  popular  Cali¬ 
fornia  beach  resort  Santa  Monica.  Thither  wTe  used  to 
motor  down,  camera  men,  lighting  men,  directors,  actors 
and  all,  every  morning,  leaving  Hollywood  at  8  o’clock 
and  arriving  on  our  location  shortly  before  nine. 

The  work,  though  strenuous,  was  nevertheless  very 
pleasant,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  engaged 
in  it  were  of  the  nicest  possible  description,  and  good 
feeling  reigned  supreme.  Everyone  liked  Richelavie  as 
director,  his  wife  and  the  other  lady,  whose  name  I  forget, 
and  who  played  but  a  small  part,  wrere  women  who  had 
each  of  them  travelled  far  and  wide,  whilst  the  British 
ex-Military  and  Naval  officers  were  full  of  life  and  anima¬ 
tion  and  all  kinds  of  wonderful  stories  and  experiences 
of  the  great  War. 

Major  Sampson  wore  his  old  uniform,  and  his  slim 
cavalry  legs,  so  unmistakably  indicative  of  his  old  profes¬ 
sion,  looked  curious  and  remarkable  amid  that  very  wild 
and  uncivilized  scenery,  but  they  were  very  reminiscent 
of  days  in  Canterbury  and  Aldershot  Cavalry  barracks ! 

Curiously  enough,  Vroom  the  American,  with  his  quite 
exceptionally  handsome  face  and  very  distinguished  air, 
looked  the  part  of  a  British  Governor  to  the  life,  ■whilst 
the  other  American,  Allen  Russell,  tall  and  handsome  and 
splendidly  “groomed,”  showed  us  all  that  not  even  British 
cavalry  nor  British  naval  smartness  could  put  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  the  shade  where  appearances  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

And  Harry  de  Windt,  the  world-famed  explorer,  him¬ 
self  handsome  and  distinguished-looking  and  absolutely 
one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  people  I  ever  encountered, 
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dashed  hither  and  thither  full  of  suggestions  and  wise  saws 
and  modern  instances. 

Our  little  lady  heroine  was  always  pretty  and  charm¬ 
ing  and  also  exactly  in  the  picture,  to  use  an  old  stage 
phrase. 

After  I  had  committed  my  murders  it  was  deemed 
well  I  should  “sling  my  hook,”  as  the  phraseology  of  the 
crooks  so  expressively  describes  it,  and  then  my  adventures 
really  began.  You  will  understand,  please,  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  these  exciting  days  never  marked  less  than 
85  degrees  shade,  during  most  of  which  time  I  had  to  rush 
about  through  the  roughest  of  brushwood,  and  climb  lofty 
hills  and  pick  my  way  over  great  boulders  of  rock,  all  the 
time  clad  in  a  huge,  military  overcoat,  with  a  gigantic 
collar  of  fur !  Heavens !  how  I  sweated. 

Now  during  my  escape,  dragging  my  poor  wretched 
supposed  daughter  with  me,  I  was  pursued  by  the  young 
American,  who  was  enacting  the  part  of  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Secret  Service,  and  also  by  Major  Sampson 
who  played  the  part  of  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor,  from 
whom  I  had  violently  stolen  certain  State  papers  of  great 
importance,  and  whom  I  had  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  the 
most  ruthless  manner.  Well,  considerably  in  advance  of 
them,  I,  with  my  daughter  and  my  native  man-servant, 
found  ourselves  confronted  by  a  gigantic  chasm  or  ravine 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  across  and  at  least  one  hundred 
feet  deep,  one  of  a  type  you  often  encounter  here  among 
the  hills  of  Southern  California. 

This  chasm  could  only  be  crossed  by  a  very  shaky, 
and  very  dangerous  and  highly  spectacular-looking,  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  which  even  in  the  light  summer  breeze 
we  could  detect  slowly  swaying  to  and  fro.  To  add  to 
the  terrors  of  its  obvious  uijtrustworthiness,  large  holes 
and  gaps  in  the  centre  of  it  told  how  rapidly  it  was  falling 
to  pieces. 
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“Now,  Mr.  Blathwayt,”  said  our  director,  “you  are 
not  as  young  as  you  once  were  (I  admired  his  tactful 
delicacy)  so  I’ve  got  an  understudy  for  you  who  will  cross 
the  bridge  and  we’ll  drive  you  round  afterwards.” 

“Oh!”  I  said,  hardly  liking  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
beyond  my  powers,  “but,  that’s  hardly  necessary,”  and 
then  turning  to  my  fair  companion  I  said,  “I  suppose 
they’ve  got  an  understudy  for  you  too.” 

“Oh!  no,  I’m  not  afraid,”  she  promptly  replied. 

“Hang  it  all,  Richelavie,”  I  said,  “if  your  wife  can 
do  it,  I  can.  I’m  not  going  to  let  a  girl  beat  me,  no,  not 
if  I  was  95,  let  alone  65.  Come  on!” 

However,  I  can  honestly  assure  you  it  was  no  joke. 
That  infernal  ricketty  old  bridge  shook  and  swayed  and 
swung  almost  until  I  thought  nothing  could  save  us.  To 
add  to  the  real  dangers  of  the  scene,  Major  Sampson 
suddenly  appeared  with  the  American  and  confronted  me 
with  a  revolver.  However,  I  was  standing  no  nonsense, 
and  by  this  time  an  extra  murder  or  so  meant  less  than 
nothing  in  my  young  life,  and  so  I  shot  him  dead,  then 
and  there.  And  then  hooked  it  for  all  I  was  worth,  wTith 
the  secret  service  man  still  in  hot  pursuit. 

My  goodness,  shall  I  ever  forget  that  day  of  terrible 
heat,  and  that  gorgeously  lovely  scenery  and  those  ex¬ 
quisite  hills  towering  far  above  the  bed  of  the  little,  almost 
dried  up  river,  through  which  I  was  dragging  my  poor 
wearied  old  carcass,  to  say  nothing  of  my  wretched  little 
daughter? 

The  sweat  rolled  down  my  face  in  great  rivulets.  I 
ached  in  every  limb  and  yet,  despite  my  blood-stained  soul 
and  real  physical  suffering  and  the  weight  of  65  years  on 
my  shoulders,  I  would  glance  up  now  and  again  in  speech¬ 
less  wonder  at  the  exquisite  beauty  of  that  unforgettable 
scenery.  And  then  we  arrived  at  a  certain  little  glade. 

“Now,  Mr.  Blathwayt,  you  have  an  awful  struggle 
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here  with  Betty.  She  tries  to  keep  you  from  shooting  the 
American  Secret  Service  man,  whom  of  course  she  loves, 
and  in  the  struggle  you  shoot  her  accidentally  and  leave  her 
lying  on  the  ground  and  go  on  with  your  man-servant  by 
yourself.  Do  you  think  you  can  do  it?” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  I  replied,  “after  what  I’ve  already 
done,  it  is  a  mere  nothing.  Here’s  to  it.” 

“Camera !”  shouted  the  Director,  and  another  scene 
of  blood  and  thunder  was  well  on  its  way! 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  pursuer  and  took  deliberate 
aim.  Immediately  my  daughter  grabbed  hold  of  my  arm. 
And  then  began  our  fight  for  very  life — his  life,  by  the 
bye,  not  mine.  Mine  didn’t  count! 

Suddenly  off  went  my  pistol,  just  as  Harry  and  the 
director  had  predicted  it  would  do,  and,  also  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  projected  sequence  of  events,  poor 
Betty  fell  in  anguish  to  the  ground. 

I  stood  and  looked  stupidly  at  her,  for  a  moment  of 
horror,  for  even  I  felt  I  had  gone  rather  too  far  in  shoot¬ 
ing  my  own  daughter,  and  then  I  turned  her  face  upwards, 
gazed  remorsefully  at  my  hideous  handiwork,  and  then 
suddenly,  in  response  to  my  servant’s  anxious  clutching 
hold  of  my  arm,  the  camera  clicking  madly  the  whole  time, 
I  once  more  pursued  my  weary  flight.  I  had  no  idea  how 
many  murders  I  was  scheduled  for,  but  I  was  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  be  on  time! 

And  at  last  the  end  came. 

They  got  me  in  a  wild  romantic  gully.  Almost  before 
I  knew  it  I  found  myself  confronted  by  my  pursuant.  I 
levelled  my  ready  revolver  once  again  and  fired.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  fired  too. 

I  staggered  and  rolled  over,  kicked  a  moment  in  in¬ 
voluntary  spasms,  and  then,  muttering  to  myself: 

“And  a  jolly  good  thing  too !”  I  turned  over,  peace¬ 
fully  closed  my  eyes  and  breathed  my  last, — the  last  that 
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is  of  my  camera  life,  for  that  special  occasion  at  all  events. 

My  career  of  crime  was  over! 

If  ever  you  see  that  picture,  “The  Death  Lens”  it  is 
called,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have 
exaggerated  neither  its  horrors  nor  its  excitement,  nor  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  its  wild  and  wonderful  setting,  one 
whit. 

By  the  bye,  it  will  interest  you  if  I  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  title  “The  Death  Lens.” 

Some  years  ago  Harry  de  Windt  was  informed  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Paris  police  that  it  had  just  been  dis¬ 
covered  that,  on  occasion,  the  last  thing  a  man  sees  is 
registered,  is  photographed  as  it  were,  upon  the  lens  of 
his  eye.  And  in  this  way  the  Paris  police  had  discovered 
the  identity  of  more  than  one  murderer  by  examining  the 
eyes  of  the  victim  and  finding  the  murderer’s  face  reflected 
therein. 

Harry  adapted  this  idea  to  his  story.  And  my  face 
is  discovered  photographed  in  the  glazed  eyes  of  the  poor 
governor  arf  hour  or  so  after  I  had  so  cruelly  and  ruth¬ 
lessly  and  absolutely  unnecessarily  put  him  to  that  hideous 
death. 

After  “The  Death  Lens,”  I  did  little  or  no  work  in 
front  of  the  camera  until  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  one 
evening  the  telephone  bell  in  my  modest  lodgings  rang 
out  clear  and  sharp  and  I  answered  it. 

“It’s  Edward  Knoblock  speaking,”  said  the  voice  of 
the  famous  author  of  “Milestones”  and  “Kismet”  and  the 
film  version  of  Dumas’  “Three  Musketeers.”  “Can  you 
meet  me  at  Lasky’s  tomorrow  morning?”  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  On  the  following  day,  therefore,  I  pre¬ 
sented  myself  in  Knoblock’s  office  at  Lasky’s.  He  is  an 
old  and  valued  friend  of  mine  and  I  was  delighted  to  meet 
him  again. 

“I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Taylor  who  is  now  directing 
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Elsie  Ferguson  in  Arnold  Bennett’s  play,  ‘Sacred  and 
Profane  Love,’  that  you  are  just  the  type  he  wants  for 
the  part  of  Lord  Francis  Alcar.  Will  you  come  and  see 
him?” 

So  I  went  forthwith  and  was  straightway  engaged  for 
the  part  of  an  elderly  London  man  of  fashion  about  town. 

It  was  then  I  acted  a  part  with  my  first  real  Film  Star. 
And  a  very  pleasant  experience  it  was.  Elsie  Ferguson 
is  a  delightful  girl  to  talk  to  and  all  the  world  knows  how 
pretty  she  is  to  look  at! 

I  rather  amused  her,  and  I  hope  I  didn’t  offend  her, 
by  taking  her  for  an  Englishwoman  straight  off.  Indeed 
the  more  I  listened  to  her  voice  the  more  difficult  I  found 
it  to  believe  that  she  was,  as  she  assured  me,  absolutely 
American.  She  and  Captain  Taylor  between  them  made 
my  work  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  Taylor,  since 
murdered  alas !  was  an  ideal  director,  knowing  exactly 
what  a  man  could  do  and  how  best  and  quickest  to  get  it 
out  of  him,  while  Miss  Ferguson’s  personality  possesses 
that  curious  magnetism  and  that  high  quality  of  mentality 
and  that  very  exceptional  spontaneity  of  response  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  fail,  however  inexperi¬ 
enced  he  may  be,  at  his  job. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  little  part  in  Arnold  Bennett’s 
play.  Lie  and  I  have  never  met,  but  we  have  corresponded 
on  more  than  one  occasion  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
be  highly  amused  to  discover  me  among  his  actors,  one 
of  whom  he  has  hitherto  heard  in  such  a  very  different 
line  of  life. 

Well,  I  succeeded  so  well  as  Lord  Francis  Alcar, 
thanks  to  Knoblock,  and  Elsie  Ferguson,  and  Captain 
Taylor,  that  one  day  a  few  weeks  after,  I  was  chosen, 
at  Mr.  Goodstadt’s  suggestion,  to  play  the  part  of  Lord 
Crombie  in  “The  Great  Moment,”  of  which  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Mr.  Louis  Goodstadt,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned, 
is  the  casting  director  at  Lasky’s.  And  that  same  position 
calls  for  a  somewhat  exceptional  man.  He  must  be  able 
to  judge  people  to  a  nicety.  He  requires  to  have  a  memory 
keen  for  faces  and  general  suitability  and  appearance,  and 
above  all,  he  bears  a  heavy  responsibility.  It  is  no  joke 
to  make  a  mistake  in  the  casting  of  a  play  which  is  destined 
to  be  seen  by  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world.  I  do 
not  fancy  Mr.  Goodstadt  makes  many  mistakes  from  all 
I  know  and  have  heard  of  him.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  whole  business  is  when  you  actually  see  yourself 
upon  the  screen.  That  is  some  thrill ! 

“Oh !  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us!” 

Well,  that  is  just  what  has  happened  to  the  Movie 
Man.  And  a  most  curious  sensation  is  that  first  witness¬ 
ing  of  one’s  picture  upon  the  silver  screen.  It  is  weird 
and  uncanny  to  a  degree,  especially  when  you  reflect  that 
people  may  watch  that  same  passage  of  yours  across  the 
white  canvas  and  study  your  actions  and  smile  at  your 
gestures,  long  after  you  yourself  have  passed  away  for¬ 
ever.  I  saw  myself  upon  the  screen  last  night,  June  25, 
1921,  when  there  was  a  pre-view  of  Elinor  Glyn’s  picture, 
“The  Great  Moment,”  and  I  beheld  myself,  exactly  as  I 
am  in  real  life  today,  except  for  that  woeful  shock  of  long 
hair  in  which  the  charming  authoress  insisted  I  should 
appear  as  “Lord  Crombie.”  (When  my  part  was  finished 
I  hurried  to  the  nearest  barber’s  and  nearly  had  my  head 
shaved  entirely!) 

I  sat  and  waited  for  my  appearance  on  the  screen  and 
saw  myself  as  others  see  me  and  I  can  assure  you  the 
vision  did  not  tend  to  any  increase  of  personal  conceit  on 
my  part. 
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“Heavens!”  I  thought  to  myself,  “what  a  perfectly 
terrific  person;  what  a  smile!  and  what  a  cavity  now  and 
again  my  mouth  appears  to  be, — a  dark  yawning  cavity!” 

And  then  another  grin  and  there  appeared  to  be  too 
many  teeth ! 

I  rather  liked  the  fit  of  my  coat,  however,  but  oh! 
how  I  wished  I  had  manipulated  my  Ascot  tie  better! 

Such  were  my  trivial  thoughts  at  first  and  then  came 
the  more  psychological  ponderings  upon  what  was  passing 
on  the  screen  and  my  other  more  immediate  share  in  the 
proceedings. 

I  remembered  the  thoughts  that  I,  Raymond  Blath- 
wayt,  had  tried  to  interject  into  the  mind  of  Lord  Crom- 
bie.  I  remember  thinking  to  myself  what  would  have  been 
my  feelings  had  a  real  son  of  mine  been  such  a  poor  help¬ 
less  silly  ass  as  was  young  Eustace,  Crombie’s  son  in  the 
play,  which  was  so  finely  played  by  Captain  Frank  Butler. 
As  I  looked  at  Eustace  and  marvelled  to  myself  that  Butler 
could  so  change  his  own  rather  exceptionally  clever  and 
intellectual  face  into  the  singularly  vacuous  and  almost 
idiotic  countenance  of  Eustace,  my  own  features  broke  into 
a  sad  smile,  which  I  felt  any  affectionate  father  would 
probably  show  under  the  circumstances. 

And  as  I  shook  hands  with  Mr.,  Alec  Francis  who 
plays  the  part  of  the  elderly  baronet,  Gloria  Swanson’s 
father,  so  perfectly,  I  remember,  I  distinctly  infused  an 
extra  warmth  into  my  salutation  because  I  realised  how 
very  charming  a  personality  the  man  himself  actually  was, 
as  well  as  the  man  whom  he  was  so  admirably  depicting. 
And  I  fancy,  that,  on  the  whole,  these  feelings  and  reflec¬ 
tions  of  mine  are  reflected  on  the  screen,  very  faithfully 
and  sincerely. 

And  then  there  came  to  me  the  thought  that  in  a  few 
weeks  in  Cape  Town,  my  brother  who  has  not  seen  me  for 
nearly  twenty  years  will  be  looking  at  that  very  picture. 
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What  will  his  sensations  be  as  he  witnesses  the  swift,  sud¬ 
den  entry  of  an  elderly  man,  whom  he  had  last  seen  as 
a  comparatively  young  man?  Will  it  not  come  as  some¬ 
what  of  a  shock  to  him  and  as  a  very  vivid  and  poignant 
reminder  of  the  passage  of  the  years? 

“Eheu!  fugaces — labunter  anni,  Postume,  Postume!” 

And  then  as  my  picture  fades  finally  from  the  screen 
and  he  sees  me  no  more,  will  there  not  be  in  it  something  of 
a  foretaste  of  the  parting  which  awaits  us  all?  It  may 
be  his  last  glimpse  of  one  of  the  few  very  near  relatives 
left  to  him  on  earth.  To  me  personally,  I  think  it  would 
be  more  of  sadness  than  of  pleasure,  such  a  glimpse  of 
one’s  dear  ones.  And  how  curious,  how  romantic,  how 
impossible  such  a  happening  would  have  appeared  to  us 
to  be  thirty  or  forty  years  ago! 

Nothing  in  the  Arabian  Nights  can  surpass  or  even 
equal  its  thrill  of  interest  and  the  wondrous  possibilities 
and  potentialities  of  the  Screen. 

More  wonderful  than  the  seeing  of  our  physical  selves 
upon  that  screen  is  the  being  brought  face  to  face  with 
our  spiritual  selves.  There  is  a  curious  and  a  subtle  fas¬ 
cination  in  tracing,  upon  the  shadow  of  our  faces,  the 
workings  of  the  mind  within;  the  following  out  as  it  were 
of  the  varied  involutions  and  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
the  inmost  stirrings  of  your  very  souls..  It  is  in  these 
respects  that  there  is  such  a  curious  interest  in  beholding 
ourselves  as  others  see  us;  in  coming  to  know  ourselves 
as  others  have  so  long  known  us,  in  being  brought  face 
to  face,  as  it  were,  with  the  man  exactly,  body,  mind  and 
spirit,  as  God  has  made  us. 

Never  before  have  we  been  able  to  get  outside  our¬ 
selves  and  contemplate  ourselves  exactly  as  we  are.  One 
wonders  in  what  self-knowledge  such  revelations  may 
ultimately  result. 
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At  least  that  is  how  it  appears  to  a  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  think  the  whole  matter  out  or  to  whom  it  may 
happen  to  appeal  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  appeals 
to  me. 

Very  likely,  some  hardened  old  film  actor  will  be 
moved  to  scornful  laughter  as  he  reads  these  discursive 
meanderings  of  mine.  Still,  to  me  personally,  they  are 
very  real  and  actual,  although,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
they  cannot  have  come  to  many  others  apart  from  myself. 

For  young  people  the  life,  in  many  respects,  is  an  ideal 
one,  though  it  has,  like  every  other  occupation,  its  dis¬ 
agreeables  and  drawbacks.  One  great  charm  about  it  is 
that  so  much  of  it  is  spent  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  ideal  surroundings. 

Take  this  very  week  for  instance,  Mr.  George  M el- 
ford  has  taken  out  a  company  of  upwards  of  300  people, 
from  Lasky’s  Studio  to  a  wonderful  desert  location  about 
70  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  They  are  engaged  in  pic- 
turising  a  play  of  the  great  Sahara  desert.  Most  of  the 
company  are  got  up  as  Arabs  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  mounted  either  on  horses  or  camels. 

They  are  leading  exactly  the  life  of  the  Egyptian 
desert,  surrounded  by  country  that  is  almost  exactly  similar 
to  that  magnificent  wilderness  of  which  so  many  of  the 
visitors  to  Cairo  obtain  such  fascinating  glimpses  on  the 
way  up  to  Fayoum. 

And  how  picturesque  is  the  scene, — long  lines  of  white 
tents,  strings  of  horses  and  camels  tethered  beneath  the 
splendid  Californian  starlit  night,  or  being  led  down  to 
their  drinking  pond.  And  away  beyond  lies  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  basking  by  daytime  beneath  an  almost  tropic  sun 
and  by  night  presenting  an  almost  unrippled  surface  to  the 
brilliant  moon. 

Shortly  after  dawn  the  stirring  calls  of  the  bugle  sum¬ 
mon  them  from  slumber,  the  most  perfect  that  human 
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beings  can  know,  as  they  lie  with  the  mingled  breeze  of 
sea  and  desert  blowing  gently  upon  them  all  the  enchanted 
hours  through. 

Surely  that  is  a  life  to  fascinate  the  most  unimaginative 
and  the  most  unromantic  people.  As  a  Movie  Man  or 
Woman  you  never  know  what  adventures  and  what  thrills 
and  what  possibilities  may  not  lie  in  front  of  you.  And 
as  a  rule,  you  meet  as  delightful  people  as  you  could  wish 
to  meet — there  are  exceptions  of  course,  as  there  are  in 
every  profession  and  walk  of  life.  But  as  a  rule  nowadays, 
the  people  engaged  in  the  Great  Cinema  Studios  in  Los 
Angeles  are  socially,  mentally,  and  morally  on  an  equality 
with  those  you  meet  in  ordinary,  everyday  life,  and  they 
are  frequently  much  more  interesting. 

The  Movie  Colony  of  Hollywood  has  been  more  hide¬ 
ously  and  infamously  abused  during  the  last  year  than  any 
body  of  people  have  ever  been  since  the  days  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  And  yet,  as  a  whole,  they  are  amongst  the 
nicest  and  most  worthwhile  people  I  have  ever  met. 

Too  old  at  40?  No!  nor  yet  at  65,  nor  90  nor  100! 

Does  the  mind  ever  grow  old,  or  rather  ought  it  ever 
to  be  allowed  to  grow  old?  My  own  experience  and  that 
of  many  of  my  contemporaries  is  that  the  mind  literally 
goes  on  growing  long  after  the  body  begins  to  decline  and 
deteriorate,  which  I  understand  is  at  37.  At  50  your  mind 
is  brighter  and  more  active  than  it  was  a.t  40,  and  I  never 
felt  as  mentally  alert  and  keen  as  I  do  today.  Physically 
of  course,  I  am  weaker  than  I  was,  though  even  now  I 
can  walk  20  miles  in  the  day  if  necessary,  but  mentally 
I  am  swifter  and  more  agile  and  keener  to  note  the  passing 
moment  and  to  appreciate  the  new  movement  than  I  was 
20  years  ago.  Take  this  very  chapter  for  instance,  I  mean 
the  mere  longhand  penmanship  of  it,  I  have  written  it 
within  the  last  three  hours.  Is  there  any  young  man  or 
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young  woman  in  either  England  or  America  who  can  do 
the  same? 

To  be  elderly  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  dull,  or  dull- 
witted  or  stupidly  and  perversely  and  obstinately  prej¬ 
udiced  and  old-fashioned. 

The  great  thing  surely  is  to  grow  old  naturally  and 
gracefully  and  not  to  be  annoyed  about  it  or  ashamed  of  it. 

All  the  same,  with  Senator  Cole  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  in  my  mind,  I  will  not  begin  to  call  myself  old 
yet.  There  is  an  old  man  walking  about  Peru,  I  hear,  who 
is  187 ! 

So  there  is  hope  for  me  yeti 


CHAPTER  XIII 


GOSSIPY  GLIMPSES  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  WRITERS 

I  ALWAYS  carry  with  me  a  vision  of  Mark  Twain  as 
I  saw  him  in  1891  when  I  stayed  a  day  or  two  with 
him  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  I  can  see  him  now  as 
clearly  as  possible,  a  handsome,  shaggy,  clean-shaven, 
grey-moustached  man  in  a  snow-white  suit  with  a  corn-cob 
pipe  stuck  in  his  mouth,  and  a  billiard  cue  in  his  hand, 
as  he  wandered  up  and  down  drawling  out  the  most 
quaintly  humourous  witticisms  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  We  were  discussing  humour,  one  day,  I  re¬ 
member,  and  what  constituted  it. 

“Generally,”  he  drawled,  “it’s  the  force  of  contrast. 
Things  which  are  humourous  at  one  moment  have  no 
humour  or  relation  to  humour  at  another. 

“I  remember  down  in  the  South  when  I  wras  a  boy  a 
farmer’s  wife  died  and  the  friends  and  relations  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  hear  the  funeral  service  read  round  the  coffin 
on  the  parlour  table.  The  clergyman  rose  to  begin  the; 
service,  when  he  felt  his  coat  tails  violently  tugged  by  the 
weeping  husband,  and  he  nervously  sat  down  again.  A 
few  uncomfortable  moments  passed  and  the  minister  stood 
up  again,  and  again  he  was  tugged  back  into  his  seat.  Ten 
minutes  later  he  rose,  this  time  with  great  determination 
and,  as  before,  the  husband  stopped  him.  ‘I  can  wait  no 
longer,’  said  the  minister,  ‘I  am  going  to  begin  right  now.’ 
‘But  you  cain’t,’  sobbed  the  poor  husband,  ‘she  ain’t  all 
here  yet,  her  stomach’s  at  the  apothecary’s  1’ 
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“Now,  what  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Blathwayt?  I 
should  have  thought  that  would  have  been  solemn  enough 
;even  for  an  Englishman.” 

“Ah!  but  I  am  half  Scotch,”  I  replied,  greatly  to 
Mark’s  delight. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  the  famous  author  of  “All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,”  and  many  other  delightful  stories 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century,  was  a 
very  charming  genial  person  who  much  more  resembled 
a  well-to-do  London  stockbroker  than  he  did  a  writer;  a 
very  common-sense,  man-of-the-world  air  about  him  al¬ 
ways,  but  a  man  with  a  very  lofty  sense  of  duty  and  with 
considerable  leaning  to  the  Anglican  form  of  faith.  He 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  well-known  Annie  Besant  who 
has  since  become  so  famous  as  a  Theosophist.  I  was  deeply 
interested  when  he  told  me  that  the  People’s  Place  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  was  the  deliberate  outcome  of  “All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.”  He  held  the  curious  theory 
and  very  likely  a  true  one,  that  clergymen,  working  in  the 
East  End  or  in  the  slumming  districts  of  any  great  city 
or  who  filled  prison  chaplaincies,  were  very  liable  to  the 
deteriorating  influences  by  which  they  were  professionally 
surrounded.  “In  fact,”  he  said,  “I  sometimes  fear  that 
the  people  they  are  trying  to  rescue  really  damage  them 
far  more  than  they,  the  clergy,  benefit  them,  the  people.” 

For  two  years  I  was  a  very  silent  and  inconspicuous 
member  of  the  Authors’  Club  in  London.  It  was,  and 
is,  a  Club  where  you  habitually  meet  some  of  the  most 
interesting  men  in  England.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Alger¬ 
non  Rose,  one  of  the  kindest,  most  genial  and  indefati¬ 
gable  men  I  know,  has  done  enormous  service  in  putting 
the  Club  thoroughly  on  its  feet.  Rose  is  a  delightfully 
pleasant  fellow  and  I  should  think  he  has  more  friends 
than  almost  any  man  of  my  acquaintance.  I  am  quite 
certain  he  deserves  them.  In  the  Club  you  meet  constantly 
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many  of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  present-day 
literature.  They  are  almost  all  worth  knowing  apart  from 
their  writing,  for  they  are,  as  a  rule,  such  exceptionally 
good  talkers.  I  have  often  sat  and  listened  and  marvelled 
at  the  variety  and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  information 
of  these  men,  to  whom  no  subject  appeared  to  come  amiss 
and  whose  method  of  handling  the  subject  of  the  moment 
was  as  amusing  as  it  was  original  and  enlightening.  Of 
course  they  were  always  very  literary,  sometimes  a  little 
“precious,”  not  to  say  pedantic,  especially  in  their  extrava¬ 
gantly  grammatical  horror  of  such  an  enormity  as  a  split- 
infinitive,  even  in  colloquial  conversation,  but  they  were 
almost  invariably  interesting. 

Morley  Roberts,  for  instance,  the  author  of  “Rachel 
Marr,”  a  very  strong  novel  of  the  late  nineties,  was  a 
singularly  worth-while  man.  A  seaman  before  the  mast, 
a  lumberman  in  Vancouver,  a  journalist  and  a  writer  of 
quite  exceptional  force  and  power,  he  was,  with  his  thin, 
shaven  cheeks,  heavy  drooping  moustache  and  keen  black 
eyes,  a  controversialist  who  feverishly  attacked  every  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  most  original  and  often  exasperating  point 
of  view,  but  always  with  a  vivid  and  vigorous  method  of 
handling  it  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
talkers  that  used  to  gather  round  the  fireside  regularly 
summer  and  winter,  from  five  o’clock  until  dinner  time. 
There  you  would  also  see  Conan  Doyle,  if  he  wasn’t  play¬ 
ing  billiards,  with  his  plain,  strong  sensible  face,  who 
would  talk  eloquently  on  almost  every  topic  that  came  to 
hand.  A  man  so  impregnated  with  sound  common  sense 
and  with  such  a  fund  of  real  information  and  such  a 
thorough  backing  of  the  finest  kind  of  literature,  that  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  like  myself,  who  was  not 
by  the  bye  particularly  fascinated  by  his  personality,  to 
believe  that  he  is  anything  but  absolutely  sincere  in  his 
recent  very  remarkable  attitude  towards  spiritualism  and 
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what  may  be  termed,  other-worldism  generally.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  mere  temporary  craze  with  him.  It  is  a 
passion,  a  religion,  a  fever  and  a  fanaticism  for  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  only  thing  worth  thinking  about  and 
living  for  in  this  world.  It  has  annoyed  me  more  than 
once  to  listen  to  the  unkind  things  that  have  been  said  of 
him,  the  foolish  flouts  and  sneers  of  worthless  and  unthink¬ 
ing  men  that  have  been  so  lavishly  piled  in  my  hearing 
upon  his  head.  I  am  no  spiritualist  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  subject,  but  I  am  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  passionate  sincerity  and  I  am  assured  within 
myself  that,  to  him,  his  present  beliefs  are  the  greatest 
things  that  have  come  into  his  life.  And  for  that  reason 
I  feel  he  is  entitled  at  least  to  reverence  and  respect. 

And  in  this  Club  I  used  often  to  catch  glimpses  of  a 
little,  frail,  gray-haired,  clean-shaven,  very  boyish  looking 
man  known  to  the  world  as  W.  W.  Jacobs,  one  of  the 
most  genuine  humorists  that  England  has  ever  produced. 
All  the  world  knows  his  marvellous  yarns  of  those  queer 
folk  who  go  up  and  down  the  Channel  between  Newcastle 
and  London.  And  I  remember  he  told  me  once,  when 
he  was  a  clerk  at  the  General  Post  Office  that  he  gathered 
his  knowledge,  hanging  about  the  London  Docks  and  just 
talking  to  the  men  and  absorbing  all  he  saw  and  heard. 

And  there  too  one  can  see  on  occasion  H.  G.  Wells 
and  Arnold  Bennett.  The  latter  I  never  met,  much  to 
my  regret,  though  I  have  corresponded  with  him  more 
than  once.  England  really  owes  a  man  like  that  a  great 
debt.  Anyone  who  can  cut  out  a  vast  piece  of  life,  as 
Arnold  Bennett  has  cut  out  the  multitudinous  and  mar¬ 
vellous  and  hitherto  absolutely  unknown  and  unsuspected 
life  of  that  vast  district  known  as  the  Potteries — The  Five 
Towns,  as  he  designates  it, — and  present  it  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  a  series  of  slices  that  are  as  fascinating  and 
[enticing  to  the  appreciative  literary  palate,  as  a  slice  of 
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cake  to  a  Sunday-school  scholar,  is  a  benefactor  to  his 
kind.  In  many  respects  Arnold  Bennett  is  the  greatest 
writer,  England  has  produced  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
I  often  wish  I  had  met  him. 

Wells,  I  have  met  on  three  or  four  brief  occasions, 
and  I  regret,  as  I  regret  many  things  in  my  wandering  life, 
that  I  had  not  made  more  of  my  opportunities  when  I 
did  meet  and  talk  with  him.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  most 
people  speak  well,  though  he  has  his  enemies,  as  almost 
every  man  really  worth  while  must  have.  We  never  hit 
it  off  very  well,  but  it  was  always  my  fault  that  we  did 
not.  He  was  always  pleasant  and  courteous  and  in  one 
instance,  particularly  so.  I  had  written  a  two-column  re¬ 
view  of  one  of  his  books  for  a  great  London  paper  which 
met  with  much  approval  and  acceptance  at  the  hands  of 
the  Editor  who  told  me  it  was  exactly  what  he  had  wanted. 
But  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  to  whom  it  was  submitted, 
vetoed  it  very  strongly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  deliberate  attack  upon  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
therefore  he  insisted  that  it  should  not  be  published.  It 
was  not.  I  wrote  myself  to  Wells  about  it  and  told  him 
exactly  what  I  had  written  and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  matter,  and  he  replied  in  the  most  courteous 
and  sincere  manner,  that  he  regretted  his  friend’s  action 
for  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Press  should  be  entitled 
to  the  utmost  freedom  within,  of  course,  the  limits  of 
public  decency,  or  words  to  that  effect.  At  all  events  his 
letter  left  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  I  was  dealing 
with  a  man  who  preferred  fair  play  before  all  things  and 
who  would  never  allow  personal  prejudice  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  popular  progress,  even  in  a  small  affair  of  that 
kind.  And  what  I  most  liked  about  the  letter  was  that 
there  was  no  hint  of  spite  or  animosity  about  it.  And 
another  thing  I  immensely  appreciate  about  him.  He; 
remains  absolutely  unspoiled  by  his  marvellous  success  ini 
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life.  At  least  that  is  the  universal  testimony,  for  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  many  years  and  then  only  on  two  or  three 
occasions. 

Vachel  Lindsay,  the  American  poet  and  writer,  I  have 
never  spoken  to  but  I  listened  entranced  to  a  very  mar¬ 
vellous  entertainment  he  gave,  all  off  his  own  bat,  at  the 
Ladies’  Ebell  Club  in  Los  Angeles  last  year.  He  does 
not  possess  a  very  endearing  or  alluring  personality.  He 
is  very  plain  and  ordinary  to  look  at  and  his  voice  has  not 
got  one  single  attractive  note  in  it.  But  his  powers  of 
description  are  miraculous.  His  poem  dealing  with  a 
West  African  forest,  with  its  suggestion  of  the  incredibly 
ancient  and  the  inconceivably  horrible,  and  the  most  shud- 
deringly  ghastly,  struck  me  as  the  most  perfect  master¬ 
piece  of  imagination  and  magnificently  colourful  word- 
painting  that  I  had  ever  experienced. 

As  you  listened  to  his  strong  harsh  declamation,  as  it 
would  strike  one  in  England,  its  plebeian  and  provincial 
accent  and  inflections,  you  almost  saw  that  dim,  dark 
primeval  forest;  you  could  hear  the  clash  and  clang  of 
battle;  you  caught  the  gleam  of  white  eyeballs  and  the 
glimmer  of  glancing  teeth  and  you  could  see  the  mystic 
white  cabalistic  markings  on  the  faces  of  their  awful  priests 
and  medicine  men  and  wizards;  you  could  hear  the  low 
moan  or  the  agonised  shriek  of  some  poor  terror-stricken 
victim  confronted  by  an  unnamable  and  inescapable  death; 
you  found  yourself  almost  gazing  down  the  hideous  jaws 
of  some  indescribably  horrible  serpent. 

It  was  as  marvellous  a  picture  of  the  Congo  as  was 
his  poem  dealing  with  Lincoln  and  his  times,  a  picture  of 
an  America  that  has  alas!  as  completely  passed  away  from 
the  United  States  as  the  feudal  system  has  passed  from 
England. 

The  ladies  of  the  Ebell  Club  were  as  fascinated  by 
him  as  I  am  told  they  were  fascinated  by  that  universal 
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favorite  upon  an  American  lecture  platform,  John  Mase¬ 
field  the  poet. 

I  never  met  Mr.  Masefield,  to  my  own  great  loss,  but 
I  have  often  lectured  here  in  America  in  halls  where  he 
has  lectured  before  me,  and  I  have  been  wonderfully  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the  charm 
of  his  gentle  and  singularly  modest  and  retiring  personality. 

But  it  was  my  great  good  fortune  both  to  hear  and 
to  talk  with  Hugh  Walpole,  the  novelist,  when  he  lectured 
at  the  Ebell  last  year.  He  was  admirable.  Just  the  type 
of  lecturer  these  very  discriminating  ladies  most  prefer. 

and  broad,  with  a  bright,  clean-shaven,  handsome, 
smiling,  humorous  face  and  a  splendid  colouring  and  an 
admirable  voice  and  a  confiding  and  an  intriguing  manner. 
Hugh  Walpole  is  the  ideal  lecturer.  He  spoke  on  the 
writing  of  novels.  Curiously  enough  I  had  to  follow  him 
a  few  weeks  later  at  the  same  place,  with  a  lecture  on 
the  reading  of  novels.  He  was  extraordinarily  interesting 
and  always  frank  and  human.  A  lecturer  is  no  good  if 
he  isn’t. 

May  Sinclair,  like  little  Dolf  Wyllarde,  who  is  one 
of  the  cleverist  novelists  in  England,  is  a  small,  spinster¬ 
like  person  who  makes  you  wonder  within  yourself  what 
her  opinions  on  life,  especially  when  considered  in  regard 
to  sex,  really  are.  She  is  very  brilliant  on  paper.  Off 
paper  she  is  not.  At  least  I  never  discovered  it.  She  and 
I  once  toured  a  small  portion  of  the  South  of  England 
for  three  days  or  so  together,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
magnificent  work  that  was  then  being  done  on  the  Belgian 
Front  by  two  English  ladies  known  as  “The  Women  of 
Pervyse.”  Two  beautiful  creatures  they  were,  full  of 
good  looks  and  good  temper  and  indomitable  perseverance 
and  incredible  courage.  They  asked  me  to  breakfast  one 
day  at  a  great  London  hotel  and  there  for  the  first  time, 
I  met  this  tiny,  mouse-like  authoress,  May  Sinclair,  with 
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whom  it  was  subsequently  arranged  I  should  deliver  three 
lectures  at  Southern  Watering  Places.  We  were  each  of 
us  very  quiet  and  reticent  by  nature  and  when  confronted 
by  each  other  we  used  to  sit  in  abysmal  silence,  and  those 
who  knew  me  best  will  acknowledge  that  I  have  a  gift  of 
silence  which  is  almost  supernatural.  And  we  would  sit 
and  look  at  each  other  and  wonder! 

I  have  some  delightful  memories,  though  some  sad 
ones  also,  of  Stephen  Phillips,  the  famous  poet  and 
dramatist.  He  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Comyns  Carr 
and  myself  used  sometimes  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  Harrogate,  far  retired  from  the  world? 
where  no  letters  or  telegrams  ever  followed  us,  and  the 
exact  address  of  which  no  man  knoweth  to  this  day.  We 
simply  went  into  hiding.  Those  were  joyous  days  char¬ 
acterised  by  hard  work,  and  considerable  abstinence  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  although  I  fear  that  our  fanatic 
prohibitionist  friends  here  in  the  States  would  have  re¬ 
garded  the  very  moderate  potations  which  we  allowed  our¬ 
selves  towards  the  end  of  a  very  strenuous  day  with  much 
misgiving.  But  as  Phillips  used  to  say  no  really  good 
Avork  was  ever  accomplished  on  tea  and  ginger  beer.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  “Faust,”  upon  which  he  was  so  vigorously  en¬ 
gaged  those  delicious  autumn  days  in  Harrogate,  was  not. 

All  three  of  them  were  men  of  infinite  zest  and  variety 
and  a  very  decided  gift  of  and  capacity  for  humour  of  a 
quaint  and  unusual  description. 

Stephen  Phillips,  though  a  poet  of  an  exalted  type, 
with  a  remarkable  talent  for  elocution  and  a  singularly 
fine  and  classic  face  was  never  really  happy  unless  humour 
was  hovering  round;  and  Tree,  elusive  and  evasive  as  he 
Avas  and  always  most  delicately  subtle,  Avas  just  the  same. 
Whilst  Comyns  Carr,  by  many  years  the  senior  of  the 
whole  quartette,  sturdy  British  yeoman  that  he  always  so 
frankly  oAvned  to  being,  highly  cultivated,  widely  read, 
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exceptionally  artistic,  was  one  of  the  wittiest  men  and  one 
of  the  most  genuine  humourists  one  could  hope  to  meet, 
and  he  was  universally  regarded  as  an  almost  perfect  after- 
dinner  speaker. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Harrogate  that 
one  of  Tree’s  most  famous  jokes  was  perpetrated. 

We  were  all  four  driving  out  one  day  and  as  we 
passed  the  general  post  office,  Tree  said,  “Why,  Phillips, 
it’s  your  birthday,  isn’t  it.” 

“No,”  replied  the  poet,  “not  that  I  know  of.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  forgotten,”  Tree  said.  “It  is,  I’m  sure, 
and  I  must  buy  you  a  present,”  so  we  all  marched  into  the 
post  office  wondering  what  on  earth  was  about  to  happen. 

Tree  went  up  to  a  very  charming,  pretty  girl  at  the 
counter,  and  said,  “Have  you  any  stamps  for  sale?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  she  replied,  looking  rather  surprised,  “how 
many  do  you  want?” 

“Well,  it’s  my  little  boy’s  birthday,”  he  said,  indicating 
the  stalwart  Phillips,  with  a  slight  gesture,  “and  I  want 
to  give  him  a  small  memento  of  the  day.  So  I  may  as 
well  give  him  a  stamp.  I  can’t  get  anything  much  smaller 
or  anything  more  harmless.” 

The  girl  giggled  joyously  and  drew  out  one  of  those 
vast  sheets  of  stamps  which  you  can  only  see,  in  all  their 
native  glory,  at  a  post  office.  “Will  these  do  for  him?” 
she  asked. 

“Why,  excellently  well,”  replied  Tree  with  a  passing 
suggestion  of  his  part  in  Henry  the  VIII,  “but  I  only 
want  one  and  I  am  rather  particular  as  to  shades  and 
shapes,  though  there  doesn’t  appear  to  be  much  choice  or 
variety  here.”  And  then  he  scrutinised  them,  as  they  lay 
in  their  pink  magnificence,  at  least  five  hundred. of  them, 
on  the  counter  before  him,  and  then  he  indicated  the  one 
in  the  very  center  with  his  finger,  “I  think  I’ll  take  that 
one  ”  he  said. 
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Silly,  you  will  say,  but  it  took  Tree  to  do  it  to  per¬ 
fection  and  how  that  delightful  girl  enjoyed  the  joke! 

It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  I  am  the  only  one  of 
that  whole  quartette  left  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 

I  often  used  to  meet  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  in 
the  days  that  are  no  more.  A  tall,  very  vigorous,  very 
good-looking  fellow,  with  a  very  decidedly  good  opinion 
of  himself,  but  nevertheless  with  many  and  exceptionally 
good  and  lovable  qualities.  I  met  him  first  at  a  luncheon 
which  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis  gave  in  my  honour  at  the  Century 
Club  when  I  came  out  to  America  in  1891.  Davis  was 
quite  a  popular  figure  in  Society  circles  in  London  and 
he  was  mighty  particular  about  his  personal  appearance 
in  those  days,  30  years  ago  or  so.  Tres  soigne  always, 
and  with  perfect  ties  and  most  beautiful  boots  and  an 
immense  scorn  cor  the  typically  careless  and  untidy  literary 
man, — a  feeling  which,  in  those  days,  I  am  afraid  I  was 
rather  apt  to  indulge  in  myself.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  which  I  could  never  quite  fathom,  although  I  used 
to  question  him  on  it,  he  was  very  severe  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  our  officers  in  the  Boer  War.  He  wasn’t  angry  with 
the  men:  “Oh;  no,”  he  said,  “poor  devils,  they  are  all 
right.”  But  he  appeared  almost  to  hate  our  nice  young 
smart  officers.  He  told  me  that  he  thought  they  were 
incompetent  and  that  they  didn’t  know  their  job.  But 
there  was  some  other  reason  than  that  I  am  convinced. 
I  fancy  he  thought  they  put  on  too  much  side,  as  we  term 
it,  in  England.  I  took  him  once  with  me  to  meet  R.  M. 
Ballantyne,  the  famous  writer  of  boys’  stories.  We 
lunched  at  a  well-known  Club  and  Ballantyne’s  old  friend 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  was  one  of  the  party.  Davis 
started  a  conversation  on  strange  dreams,  instancing  one 
or  two  of  his  own.  But  we  were  all  three  immensely  in¬ 
terested  with  what  Ballantyne  told  us.  It  appeared  that 
for  some  months  before  writing  his  story  “Fighting  the 
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Flames,”  a  tale  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  Ballantyne, 
who  was  very  thorough  and  conscientious  in  all  his  work, 
went  and  lived  for  six  weeks  at  a  fire-station  and  took 
his  turn  of  duty  with  the  other  men. 

One  night  he  was  fast  asleep  and  dreaming  hard.  He 
imagined  that  he  was  in  a  house  that  was  full  from  top 
to  bottom  of  nothing  but  coffins. 

Suddenly  the  alarm  bell  rang  out  shrill  and  clear  and 
Ballantyne  and  the  other  men  in  the  dormitory  sprang  out 
of  their  beds,  dressed,  put  on  their  helmets,  seized  their 
axes  and  were  soon  after  clattering  away  down  the  streets 
to  a  great  fire.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  broke  into 
the  house,  Ballantyne  leading  the  way,  and  there  he  found 
himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  coffins!  It  was  an 
undertaker’s  establishment! 

And  then  “Charlie  Beresford,”  as  he  was  so  affec¬ 
tionately  and  universally  known,  told  his  story. 

How  well  I  remember  that  summer  day  in  London 
so  many  years  ago  and  Ballantyne,  with  his  beautiful 
Grecian  features  and  his  handsome  beard  and  moustache 
and  pleasant  smile  and  that  genial,  gentle  manner  of  his 
which  won  him  so  many  friends. 

And  Charles  Beresford  too,  with  his  clean-shaven, 
good-looking  thoroughly  sailor  face,  and  his  curly  hair 
and  his  blue  eyes  and  those  wonderful  little  teeth  of  his 
exactly  like  rows  of  pearls, — I  never  saw  such  beautiful 
teeth  on  a  man  in  my  life. 

Well,  I  am  the  only  one  left  alive  of  that  quartette. 

I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Max  Beerbohm  at  one 
time  of  my  life,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
decade  of  this  century.  He  lived  with  his  charming  old 
mother  and  two  sisters  near  Bryanston  Square,  and  there, 
in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  he  used  to  pen  those 
clever  articles  and  novels  and  essays  which,  with  his 
wonderful  cartoons,  the  finest  of  their  special  kind  in  the 
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world,  won  him  a  more  than  national  reputation.  His 
mother,  I  specially  liked  and  respected.  And  perhaps 
for  one  reason  among  others  that,  at  a  first  glance,  she 
was  so  extraordinarily  like  my  own  dear  mother  that  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  have 
told  them  apart.  On  one  occasion  I  was  actually  going 
up  to  speak  to  her  as  my  mother,  although  I  was  puzzled 
how  my  mother  came  to  be  there,  when  I  had  heard  from 
her  in  her  home  in  Devonshire  that  very  afternoon !  And 
the  physical  resemblance  was  carried  on  in  the  texture  and 
quality  of  her  mind  and  in  her  speech  and  general  manner. 

Max  himself,  with  his  very  “modish”  manner,  as  it 
used  to  be  in  those  days,  was  always  a  person  well  worth 
talking  to.  A  man  of  very  wide  culture  and  a  delightful 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  which  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
almost  uncanny  acquaintance  with  the  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  Quite  as  witty  as  his  brother 
Herbert,  and  with  all  the  family  faculty  and  capacity  for 
the  mot  juste,  and  yet  never  pedantic,  though  with  all  the 
tendency  of  the  clever  young  Oxford  man  of  that  day 
toward  a  certain  amiable  preciosity  in  his  outlook  on  life. 

He  honoured  me,  during  that  period,  by  doing  three 
caricatures  of  me.  One  of  these  appeared  in  Cassell’s 
Magazine.  And  it  chanced  that  the  very  week  in  which 
it  was  published  I  had  to  address  a  meeting  in  Shrewsbury. 
I  had  never  been  to  that  glorious  and  picturesque  town, 
with  its  memories  of  Shakespeare  and  Bosworth  Field, 
in  my  life  before.  On  my  arrival  at  the  station  I  was  met 
by  the  then  Mayor.  He  came  straight  up  to  me  and 
addressed  me  by  name.  I  was  rather  surprised  and  asked 
him  how  he  knew  me  and  he  replied,  “Well,  by  Max’s 
cartoon  of  you  this  week.  It’s  simply  a  lifelike  portrait.” 

And  I  suppose  it  was.  I  fiave  been  cartooned  more 
than  once  in  my  life.  I  was  the  very  last  man,  I  believe, 
that  “Spy”  cartooned  for  Vanity  Fair,  the  last  of  that 
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world-famed  series  of  his  that  had  been  begun  by  him  back 
in  the  eighties;  and  Harry  Furniss,  the  famous  Punch 
artist  did  a  wonderful  picture  of  me,  but  of  them  all, 
though  it  was  assuredly  the  least  flattering,  I  fancy  Max’s 
was  the  most  lifelike. 

I  have  known  three  of  the  “best  sellers”  of  their  day 
in  England;  Nat  Gould,  Charles  Garvice,  and  Florence 
Barclay.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  Nat 
Gould  is  known  in  the  States  and  yet  throughout  the  British 
Empire  his  books  on  the  Turf,  brisk  and  breezy  stories 
dealing  with  race-horses  and  jockeys  and  touts  and 
welchers  and  fast  men  about  town  and  pretty  actresses,  sell 
literally  by  the  million.  To  be  exact  he  has  sold  21,000,- 
000  copies  of  his  novels. 

Is  it  that  the  States  do  not  care  for  racing?  Don’t 
they  approve  of  it,  or  do  they  consider  him  poor  litera¬ 
ture?  But  Charles  Garvice  is  popular  enough  over  here, 
as  is  Mrs.  Barclay,  though  no  one,  not  even  their  best 
friends  could  possibly  pretend  that  their  stories  display 
any  special  faculty  for  literature  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Charles  Garvice  was  a  tall,  good-looking  and  very  youth¬ 
ful  man  for  his  age,  which  was  some  three  years  ahead 
of  mine.  I  often  met  him  at  the  Authors’  Club  where  he 
was  assuredly  one  of  the  most  popular  and  one  of  the 
best-loved  members,  which  always  says  a  great  deal  for 
a  man  in  so  intimate  a  Club  as  that  hospitable  resort  in 
Whitehall  Place.  Indeed  he  was  in  more  senses  of  the 
word  than  one,  the  very  life  and  backbone  of  the  Club, 
which  in  its  early  days  owed  much  to  the  strenuous  efforts 
he  put  forth  in  its  behalf.  I  never  could  read  his  books, 
though  I  made  more  than  one  earnest  effort  to  do  so;  but 
of  their  popularity  none  doubts  who  knows  the  marvellous 
figures  that  represent  their  sale.  He  very  much  affected 
the  gentleman  farmer  and  I  fancy  he  was  more  happy  in 
the  saddle  than  at  his  desk,  though  I  am  bound  to  add 
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that  no  one  could  possibly  take  himself  more  seriously, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  than  did  good  honest  Charles 
Garvice,  to  whom  no  one  in  trouble  ever  went  in  vain. 
Which  I  think  is  always  one  of  the  finest  epitaphs  that 
one  can  write  over  a  man’s  grave. 

About  ten  years  or  so  ago  Sir  George  Alexander,  the 
distinguished  actor  manager,  whose  loss  to  the  Theatre 
London  has  never  ceased  to  deplore,  asked  me  to  assist 
him  in  the  production  of  Robert  Hichens’  famous  story, 
“Bella  Donna.”  I  naturally  gladly  assented  though  I  felt 
that  it  was  very  little  help  that  I  could  afford  him.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Hichens,  who  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
charming  men  that  one  could  encounter  in  any  walk  of 
life.  Very  good-looking  with  a  quiet  manner  that  never¬ 
theless  carries  with  it  an  air  of  irresistible  conviction,  a 
widely  traveled  citizen  of  the  world,  with  an  unusually 
vast  fund  of  information  and  a  penetrating  knowledge  of 
matters  literary,  Hichens  is  one  of  the  best  qualified  men 
for  the  type  of  novel  that  he  produces  that  one  could  wish 
to  find.  He  deals  with  Society — Society  with  a  big  “S” — 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  really  knows  the 
people  he  is  talking  about,  which  is  the  one  and  only 
essential  in  what  I  may  term  the  “specialist”  novelist  who 
deals  with  humanity  from  a  certain  special  and  definite 
standpoint. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  writing  on  Mayfair,  or  the 
suburbs  or  the  East  End  or  the  Lancashire  miner  or  the 
Dorsetshire  labourer,  you  must  deal  with  your  subject 
from  first-hand  knowledge. 

The  “Society”  novelist  cannot  venture  to  touch  on  the 
suburban  or  the  East  Ender  or  the  Provincial,  any  more 
than  the  novelists  of  these  vastly  interesting  and  intriguing 
groups  of  the  body  politic  can  discourse  upon  a  drawing 
room  in  Grosvenor  Square.  You  must  know  what  you 
are  writing  about  exactly,  you  must  write  as  a  scientist 
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in  that  special  field,  or  your  work  will  carry  no  conviction 
with  it,  and  you  are  sure  to  give  yourself  away  in  the  end. 
And  then  all  your  authority  is  gone. 

Hichens  knows  his  subject,  and  therefore  the  value  of 
his  novels. 

I  last  saw  him  under  circumstances  which  were  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  to  myself  personally. 

A  very  delightful  and  charming  Philadelphia  woman, 
a  Mrs.  Pruyn  Harrison,  chanced  to  be  living  in  London 
during  the  war.  It  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  con¬ 
tribute  her  quota  to  some  of  the  splendid  work  that  was 
then  being  carried  on  by  the  women  of  England  in  regard 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings  and  sorrow  of  our 
wounded  soldiers.  And  so  she  conceived  the  idea  that  she 
would  present  a  library  of  novels,  autographed  by  the 
different  authors,  to  a  certain  officers’  hospital  in  London. 
She  set  to  work  to  write  to  the  leading  novelists  in  Eng¬ 
land,  America,  France,  and  Italy  and  almost  everyone  of 
them  sent  her  autographed  copies  of  all  their  works,  many 
of  them,  if  not  most  of  them,  more  than  one  copy,  until 
at  last  she  had  obtained  a  library  of  something  like  a 
thousand  books. 

Then  she  set  to  work  to  get  hold  of  a  huge  bookcase 
which  should  contain  them  all. 

At  last,  in  a  somewhat  recondite  and  little  known  part 
of  London,  she  discovered  a  superb  piece  of  furniture,  of 
exactly  the  desired  type.  She  asked  the  shopman  what 
he  wanted  for  it,  incidentally  telling  him  the  whole  story 
and  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  let  her  down  as 
lightly  as  possible,  as  she  was  not  a  particularly  wealthy 
woman  herself,  and  she  was  taking  the  whole  expense  of 
it  upon  her  own  shoulders. 

He  looked  at  her  and  said:  “I  cannot  accept  any  money 
in  such  a  purpose.  Will  you  allow  me  the  great  privilege 
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and  honour  of  presenting  it  as  my  free  contribution  to  your 
splendid  gift?” 

Naturally,  she  accepted  his  generous  offer  with  the 
greatest  joy  and  alacrity. 

Then  she  cast  about  for  some  writer  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  literary  men  of  England,  America,  France,  and 
Italy  should  hand  it  over  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  the 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyle,  who  had  consented 
to  present  it  formally,  and  in  person,  to  the  officers  them¬ 
selves.  Well,  she  tried  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors  in  the  country,  but  without  success,  as  they  were 
all  unavoidably  engaged.  And  then  to  my  dismay,  as  a 
veritable  pis  aller,  she  asked  me  of  all  people  in  the  world! 

“It’s  impossible,”  I  said.  “Heavens!  what  on  earth 
would  the  writers  of  England  say  if  they  imagined  they 
were  to  be  represented  by  me?  Why,  I  do  not  make  the 
very  least  pretension  to  being  a  literary  man  in  any  sense 
of  the  word!” 

“Rubbish,”  she  said.  “Even  if  you  can’t  write,  which 
you  know  is  absurd,  you  can  make  a  speech  for  I  heard 
you  at  Queen’s  Hall  myself  only  last  month.” 

So,  in  the  end,  and  very  unwillingly  and  with  consider¬ 
able  nervousness  I  consented,  and  under  the  promise  of 
the  very  strictest  secrecy,  which  promise  was  most  faith¬ 
fully  kept,  to  do  what  she  asked. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  hospital  one  bright  frosty  Feb¬ 
ruary  afternoon  in  1917,  a  year  to  the  very  day  before 
I  landed  in  New  York,  I  found  to  my  alarm,  but  ultimately 
to  my  immense  satisfaction,  that  the  chair  was  to  be  taken 
by  Sir  Owen  Seaman,  the  Editor  of  Punch  and  the  author 
of  those  delightful  and  graceful  little  lyrics  which  have 
given  such  pleasure,  and  such  real  literary  satisfaction  to 
the  most  critical  people  of  the  day.  And  he  was  so  charm¬ 
ing!  No  literary  snobbishness  about  him !  And  how  he 
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laughed  not  at  me,  but  with  me,  during  my  little  speech 
and  in  what  graceful  terms  and  with  what  delicate  pathos, 
he  referred  to  what  those  splendid  young  officers  sitting 
round  the  room  had  done,  in  his  speech  when  he  presented 
Her  Royal  Highness  to  the  assembled  company. 

And  a  very  distinguished  company  it  was  too,  com¬ 
prising  most  of  the  best  known  authors  of  the  day,  amongst 
whom  I  saw  Elinor  Glyn,  looking  very  beautiful  as  she 
always  does,  handsome  Florence  Barclay  whom  I  saw  for 
the  last  time  on  earth,  and  my  friend  Robert  Hichens, 
who  really  ought  to  have  been  occupying  my  place,  as  I 
could  not  help  telling  him  in  apology  for  my  own  most 
unworthy  and  most  undeserved  presence. 

Many  years  ago  I  found  myself  with  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  who,  at  the  moment,  was  reading  Max  Pem¬ 
berton’s  “Iron  Pirate”  to  his  youthful  daughter.  “Do  you 
know  this  book,  Blathwayt?”  asked  the  Admiral, — though 
he  was  only  a  Captain  in  those  days, — “Upon  my  word, 
it’s  one  of  the  best  yarns  I  ever  came  across.” 

I  knew  both  book  and  author,  for  my  acquaintance 
with  Max  Pemberton  extends  back  to  the  early  nineties. 
His  style  of  literature,  though  by  no  means  very  high-class 
from  the  strictly  literary  point  of  view,  often  appealed  to 
me  by  reason  of  the  intimate  knowledge  it  displayed  of 
a  range  of  life  not  universally  open  to  the  world.  This 
was  remarkably  so  in  his  naval  and  military  story  dealing 
with  the  Fortress  of  Cronstadt  concerning  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  possessed  himself  of  an  intimate  knowledge 
which  was  quite  astounding.  Pemberton  himself  always 
struck  me  as  being  of  a  singularly  lovable  disposition,  with 
a  kindness  of  heart  which  was  quite  exceptional,  even  in 
those  very  Boherman  circles  wherein  he  was  so  em¬ 
phatically  a  popular  figure  as  I  was  diametrically  the  very 
opposite. 

Though  not  really  a  distinguished  figure  in  either  the 
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literary  or  the  dramatic  world,  in  each  of  which  spheres 
however  he  has  contrived  to  make  more  money  in  a  month 
than  I  could  ever  hope  to  do  probably  in  a  life-time,  he 
yet  stands  out  of  the  ruck  sufficiently  to  enable  his  native 
city  of  Birmingham  to  rank  him  among  some  of  her  fore¬ 
most  sons  and  residents.  And  in  his  way,  and  in  a  limited 
degree,  he  bears  comparison  well  enough,  though  enor¬ 
mously  differing  from  them  in  every  possible  respect,  with 
other  citizens  of  Birmingham;  Newman,  Archbishop  Ben¬ 
son,  Canon  Westcott,  Oliver  Lodge,  and  the  author  of 
“John  Inglesant.”  You  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more 
unlikely  group  in  which  to  place  and  companion  him,  and 
yet,  to  the  world  at  large,  I  would  wager  he  bears  a  name 
quite  as  widely  known  as  any  of  them,  for  of  such  stuff  is 
modern  fame  and  deserving  constituted.  And  in  any  case 
Pemberton  stands  out  fairly  vividly  in  the  slowly  changing 
group  of  literary  men  which,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  has  replaced  the  giants  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

Harold  Begbie  who  is,  I  am  given  to  understand,  “The 
Gentleman  with  a  Duster,”  I  knew  as  a  good-looking 
young  journalist,  very  intense,  rather  etherial,  always  de¬ 
lightful  in  personality,  and  in  his  early  days,  a  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  vegetarian  who  once,  most  kindly  and  hospitably, 
gave  me  a  marvellous  vegetarian  dinner  which  made  me 
more  appallingly  ill  than  ever  I  had  been  in  my  whole 
life.  And  now  I  believe  he  eats  meat  and  I  don’t.  Only 
his  abstinence  was  based  on  very  high-souled  principles 
and  mine  solely  on  medical  expediency.  I  remember  one 
evening  in  the  “Dome”  at  Sir  Herbert  Tree’s  Theatre, 
Begbie  and  I  exchanged  very  intimate  views  on  the  late 
General  Booth  and  we  both  agreed  that  a  “Close-up” 
view  of  the  Saints  was  somewhat  disillusionising. 

It  certainly  was  in  the  case  of  General  Booth! 

I  remembered,  as  I  talked  with  Begbie  that  evening, 
a  similar  remark  that  my  dear  old  friend  H.  R.  Haweis, 
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the  famous  London  clergyman,  made  to  me  concerning  a 
very  delightful  and  amusing  and  intimate,  but  also  a  very 
revealing  afternoon  that  he  had  once  spent  with  Dr. 
Parker  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

I  think,  if  only  I  had  the  courage,  or,  if  you  prefer 
to  put  it  so,  the  bad  taste  or  the  cruelty  of  heart,  I  could 
write  a  pretty  queer  and  assuredly  a  very  revealing  book 
about  the  innumerable  famous  people  I  have  known,  all 
over  the  world  and  in  every  possible  walk  in  life. 

I  conclude  my  little  gossipy  chat  on  literary  celebrities 
by  a  memory  of  my  first  glimpse  of  Lord  Northclifle,  away 
back  in  1890.  That  morning  I  had  sat  talking  w’ith  old 
Professor  Sir  Richard  Owen,  the  famous  paleontologist, 
far  advanced  in  the  eighties  and  at  the  moment  engaged 
on  the  writing  of  his  very  last  paper  on  Paleontology. 
Beside  him  was  the  skull  of  an  Australian  aborigine 
woman,  upon  which  the  old  man  expounded  very  interest¬ 
ingly  to  me. 

And  in  the  afternoon  I  called  to  see  Mr.  Alfred 
Harmsworth,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Hall 
Caine,  who  even  then  was  quite  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  novelists. 

Alfred  Harmsworth  I  found  hard  at  work  in  a  little 
tiny  room,  high  up  in  an  old  Charles  II  house,  in  Chancery 
Lane,  I  fancy  it  was  just  one  of  the  houses  Dickens  has 
made  so  familiar  to  us  in  his  London  novels,  working 
hard  at  his  new  publication  Answers.  He  was  very  busy 
with  pen  and  pencil  and  scissors  and  paste-pot,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  right,  but  he  very  readily  acquiesced  in  my  suggestion 
for  some  articles  for  his  paper. 

The  next  time  I  met  him  must  have  been  about  1893. 
I  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  another  old  Fleet  Street 
house  one  day  to  keep  an  engagement  with  the  Editor  of 
Black  and  White.  In  a  little  room,  next  to  the  editorial 
sanctum,  was  seated  on  the  only  chair  in  the  room,  Mr. 
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Alfred  Harmsworth.  Being  many  years  my  junior  he 
very  promptly  and  with  a  really  charming  courtesy  jumped 
up  and  offered  me  that  chair,  which  indeed  he  absolutely 
insisted  on  my  taking.  I  saw  him  once  again  when  we 
discussed  a  matter  of  special  journalistic  interest  to  us 
both.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  characteristic  act  of 
courtesy  and  consideration.  And  now  today  Lord  North- 
cliffe  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  loyal  as  well 
as  one  of,  if  not  the,  most  powerful  Englishmen.  This 
little  memory  might  well  have  been  included  in  my  last 
chapter  on  success  in  life,  but  it  will  come  in  well  enough 
here,  the  more  so  that  few  people  realise,  I  fancy,  that 
Northcliffe  was  primarily  a  writer,  eventuating  as  one  of 
those  very  few  writers  who  are  possessed  of  a  genius  for 
organisation  and  who  are  wizards  in  finance  and  past- 
masters  in  the  great  art  of  “getting  on.” 

But  I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  in  his  own  mind,  Lord 
Northcliffe  looks  back  upon  those  early  days  with  a  kind 
of  regretful  envy.  He  would  gladly  live  them  over  again. 

Not  all  the  joy  and  triumph  and  the  power  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  today  can  afford  him  the  simple  happiness  and 
the  entrancing  thrill  which  must  have  been  his  almost  every 
waking  hour  of  the  golden  nineties. 

And  those  two  memories  I  always  hang  as  twin  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  gallery  of  my  mind:  the  aged  Professor  en¬ 
gaged  upon  his  last  paper,  and  the  youthful  enthusiast, 
Alfred  Harmsworth,  busy  upon  his  first. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  last  paragraph  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  has  passed  away  and  England  is  the  poorer  for  the 
loss  of  a  great  Englishman. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  VISION  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE 

WE  are  all  of  us  so  much  a  part  of  all  that  Ive  have 
known  and  met  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissever 
our  comparatively  insignificant  personalities  and  existences 
from  the  great  movements  and  eras  and  events  amid  -which 
we  ourselves  have  lived  and  moved.  They  provide  won¬ 
derful  background  for  our  tapestries  of  life.  Therefore 
I  do  not  think  that  a  sauntering  discourse  upon  that  period 
of  history  and  of  life,  -which  forms  so  pre-eminently  a  por¬ 
tion  of  my  own  life,  will  be  altogether  out  of  place  or  ir¬ 
relevant  in  a  book  which  partakes,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  of  the  nature  of  an  autobiography. 

I  am  a  Mid-Victorian  no  less  than  I  am  an  Edwardian 
or  a  Georgian.  I  confess  I  am  always  a  little  amused 
when  I  hear  people,  who  should  know  better,  laughing  at 
and  running  down  the  Victorian  era.  It  wras  throughout 
so  obviously  and  so  outstandingly  magnificent  that,  despite 
its  many  equally  obvious  faults  and  shortcomings,  it  is 
astounding  that  there  can  be  found  people,  and  found 
in  abundance  too,  who  apparently  consider  that  it  was  an 
age  almost  without  an  excuse  for  its  existence. 

People  who  absolutely  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it 
possessed  a  good  side  at  all,  who  regard  it  as  so  hopelessly 
rococo  and  outworn  and  old-fashioned  that  it  ought  to  be 
ignored  altogether,  quite  overlook  the  fact  that,  for 
all  its  old-fashionedness  and  backwardness,  it  was  never¬ 
theless  the  Victorian  era  which  endowed  them  with  their 
beloved  telephones,  gramophones,  automobiles,  moving 
pictures  and  flying  machines,  all  of  which  are  considered 
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to  be,  even  today,  the  last  word  in  all  that  is  most  modern 
and  up-to-date,  and  yet  each  one  of  which  is  literally  as 
Victorian  as  is  the  old-fashioned,  gray-haired  fossil  who 
is  penning  these  lines.  Why  that  era  even  gave  birth  to 
“Alice  in  Wonderland,”  Queen  Victoria’s  fervid  admira¬ 
tion  for  which  proved  her  at  all  events  to  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  considerable  sense  of  humour. 

Personally  I  am  a  fervid,  but  also  an  unprejudiced 
admirer  of  that  great  Victorian  era  which  died  down  with 
the  closing  hours  almost  of  the  last  century.  And  to  a 
reasonable  extent  I  do  not  only  regret  its  inevitable  dis¬ 
appearance  from  this  great  round  ball,  but  I  regard  it  as 
having  been,  in  some  respects,  infinitely  preferable  and 
superior  to  anything  we  know  today. 

But  not  altogether,  and  so  I  beg  you  not  to  cast  me 
aside  impatiently  and  angrily  as  a  mere  hopeless  and  con¬ 
vinced  reactionary  laudator  temporis  acti  until  you  have 
finished  this  book.  Then  you  may  say  what  you  like ! 

And  to  begin  with,  that  point  of  view  which  is  always 
predominant  with  me — perhaps  foolishly  so — the  purely 
artistic  and  romantic  point  of  view,  nay  even  the  senti¬ 
mental,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so.  I  think  a  great  portion 
of  the  Victorian  world,  the  whole  globe  over,  was  so 
infinitely  more  picturesque  than  it  is  today.  It  was  a  lovely 
world  into  which  I  was  born  in  the  middle  fifties,  for  it 
was  a  world  full  of  such  exquisite  and  intriguing  variety, 
and  variety  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Take  Japan  for  in¬ 
stance  in  the  fifties;  it  was  purely  feudal;  it  was  the  Japan 
of  three  thousand  years  ago.  And  today  if  you  walk  down 
the  streets  of  Tokio  you  cannot  hear  yourself  speak  for 
the  horrible  clang  and  clatter  of  the  tram-cars  and  the 
chug-chug  of  the  automobiles.  Japan  in  the  fifties  was 
the  Japan  of  Hokusai,  today  it  is  little  more  than  a  replica 
of  London,  an  echo  of  San  Francisco. 

Where  splendid  animated  bronze  figures,  glorious  sav- 
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ages,  hurled  the  spear  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  white-chokered  Baptist  deacons  and 
dusky-faced  Methodist  ministers  hand  you  tractates  on 
the  merits  of  prohibition,  and  diatribes  against  the  cigar¬ 
ette  habit. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  a  variety  of  beautiful  cos¬ 
tumes  colourfully  differentiated  one  country  from  the 
other,  whilst  in  England  itself,  in  a  hundred  subtle  ways, 
classes  and  trades  and  professions  presented  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  difference  from  one  another  that  life  was  full 
of  an  intriguing  quality  and  interest,  of  which  it  neither 
knows  nor  can  form  any  conception  in  this  period  of 
singularly  standardised  dullness  and  sameness.  It  was 
almost  the  same  in  Paris.  What  is  there  today  that  can 
equal,  or  can  attempt  in  any  way  to  replace  much  less  to 
rival,  the  gay,  careless,  insouciance ,  the  reckless  picturesque 
Bohemianism  of  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Henri  Murger  or 
Balzac  or  Eugene  Sue?  It  was  an  era  of  picturesque 
variety,  and  that  in  a  hundred  different  and  unsuspected 
and  wholly  unintentional  respects,  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  with  today.  Why  even  the  Victorian  Sunday, — 
which  the  unthinking  people  of  today,  not  in  the  least 
realising  or  appreciating  its  real  intent  and  the  undoubted 
influence  it  exercised  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  the 
English  and  American  peoples  of  that  day, — was  not  with¬ 
out  its  element  of  the  picturesque,  if  only  in  the  fact  that 
it  very  strikingly  and  acutely  differed'  from  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  The  old  English  Sunday,  with  its  quiet 
streets  and  its  orderly  congregations  and  its  rigid  ob¬ 
servances  and  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  something 
of  an  oasis  of  restful  greenery  and  thoughtful  repose  in 
the  busy  hurried  lives  of  men,  was,  if  we  only  regard 
it  from  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  point  of  view,  a  pic¬ 
turesque  and  romantic  feature  in  the  lives  of  the  English 
people.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  early 
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and  Mid-Victorianism  was  the  universality  of  family 
prayer  in  all  decent  households.  Where  do  you  find  that 
today? 

And  then  again  it  was  an  era  of  great  names,  names 
such  as  it  will  be  difficult,  nay  absolutely  impossible  to 
equal  much  less  to  surpass.  Let  us  glance  down  a  list  of 
those  names  which  lent  such  lustre,  not  only  to  the  Vic¬ 
torian  era,  but  which  will  continue  for  hundreds  of  years 
yet  to  come,  to  give  it  a  distinction  which  will  place  it 
above  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  of  England.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  Victorian  statesmen  and  one  can  scarcely  fail  to 
acknowledge  that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  men  of  whom  every 
country  and  any  age  would  have  been  proud. 

Melbourne,  Peel,  Palmerston,  D’lsraeli,  Gladstone, 
Lord  Derby,  John  Bright,  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Cran- 
brook,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain,  and  a  score  more  or  so  from  a  group  of  men  in 
whose  hands  the  affairs  of  an  Empire  flourished  and  grew 
apace  as  never  perhaps  before  in  the  history  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

Think  of  the  great  scientists  and  philosophers  of  the 
Victorian  era  beginning  with  Michael  Faraday,  Huxley, 
John  Tyndall,  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  ending  with 
Lord  Lister,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  Sir  William  Crookes. 

Very  few  periods  of  history  ever  produced,  all  at  one 
time  as  it  were,  such  a  group  of  literary  men  as  flourished 
in  England  and  America  during  the  much  smiled-at,  if  not 
often  despised  and  sneered-at,  Victorian  era.  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Charles  Kingsley,  George 
Eliot  and  the  Brontes,  and  I  may  include  William  Words¬ 
worth  who  died  in  the  fifties.  Surely  such  a  list  cannot 
be  paralleled  the  world  over  tpday,  superior  though  we 
doubtless,  some  of  us  at  all  events,  consider  ourselves 
to  be. 
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We  are  accustomed,  for  some  mysterious  reason  or 
other  to  regard  the  Victorian  era  as  one  that  was  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  great  humanitarian  aspect  of  life  to  which,  as 
we  think,  we  pay  an  attention  far  superior  to  anything 
in  that  direction  of  which  our  fathers  were  capable. 

And  yet  it  wTas  in  the  Victorian  era  that  the  great 
human  movements,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  first  made  them¬ 
selves  a  part  of  the  body  politic.  And  they  did  so  under 
the  leadership  and  the  fiery,  restless,  feverish  enthusiasm 
and  almost  fanaticism  of,  first,  such  men  as  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  Thomas  Hughes,  the 
famous  author  of  “Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays,”  John  West- 
lake,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Cardinal  Manning,  W.  T.  Stead; 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  John  Clifford  who  I  am  thankful  to 
say  is  almost  as  vigorous  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  George 
Muller  of  Bristol  and  Doctor  Barnardo,  who  did  more 
for  the  nameless  waifs  and  strays  and  the  hopeless  home¬ 
less  wretched  and  deserted  children  of  Great  Britain  than 
any  man  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  has  ever  effected 
before  or  since. 

All  these  men  were  essentially  and  to  their  fingertips 
men  of  the  Victorian  era. 

And  across  the  Atlantic  men  and  conditions  were  not 
one  whit  behind  the  older  country.  It  was  during  that 
era,  which  was  so  universally  recognised  over  here  in 
America,  as  belonging  and  appertaining  to  and  character¬ 
istic  of  Queen  Victoria,  that  the  most  remarkable  group 
of  men  that  the  States  have  ever  produced  stood  out 
as  a  shining  light  to  the  whole  civilised  world.  There 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  inspiring  life  it  has 
fallen  to  two  Englishmen  of  the  Georgian  era  to  com¬ 
memorate  most  superbly  in  the  literature  of  this  day;  his 
memory  will  never  die  whilst  the  English  people  survive 
to  pay  it  honour.  There  were  men  like  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Agassiz,  Whittier,  Mark  Twain,  Emerson,  Long- 
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fellow,  Whitman,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Motley  the 
historian,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  the  preacher  and  his 
scarcely  less  remarkable  sister  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
who  wrote  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  perhaps  the  most  widely 
read  book  that  has  ever  been  written  since  Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  And  of  course  Roosevelt  was  as 
much  of  a  Victorian  as  myself,  and  he  certainly  was  a 
national  figure  of  which  any  nation  might  well  be  proud. 
It  was  during  a  considerable  period  of  the  Victorian  era 
that  President  Eliot  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  the  greatest 
University  outside  the  continent  of  Europe.  And  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  a  Victorian-era  man  as  he  was  cannot  be 
overestimated,  can  scarcely  even  be  appreciated  to  its  full¬ 
est  extent.  I  don’t  suppose  the  modern  American,  and 
especially  out  here  in  the  West,  knows  what  his  country — 
the  country  that  he  loves  with  such  extraordinary  devo¬ 
tion,  with  a  devotion  indeed  that  one  cannot  encounter  to 
a  greater  degree  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — owes 
to  such  a  man  as  President  Eliot.  I  lunched  with  him 
once  at  Harvard,  when  I  was  still  a  young  man,  and  my 
talk  with  him  impressed  me  more  than  any  talk  I  had 
during  that  hurried  visit  to  the  States  when  I  saw  and 
talked  with  almost  all  the  famous  men  of  the  day,  in¬ 
cluding  Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Cardinal  Gib¬ 
bons,  President  Harrison,  W.  D.  Howells,  and  many 
others.  In  my  memory  of  that  visit  I  always  carry  a  vision 
of  a  tall  scholarly  figure  with  so  much  the  voice  and  air 
and  manner  and  appearance  of  the  best  type  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  Don — Victorian  to  his  finger-tips  though 
he  was  every  inch  the  President  of  a  great  American 
University. 

And  then,  to  get  back  to  my  native  land,  which  after 
all  is  the  home  of  Victorianism  and  all  that  it  means,  surely 
the  most  thoughtless  people  must  concede  that,  however 
much  we  may  have  improved  upon  certain  minor  aspects 
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of  life,  yet  that  as  regards  those  things  which  made 
generally  for  a  stern  strenuousness  that  constituted  life  a 
very  wonderful  adventure, — I  had  almost  said,  to  change 
the  metaphor,  a  mighty  machine, — nothing  could  surpass 
the  Victorian  era.  It  was  I  think  more  gritty  than  any¬ 
thing  we  know  today  or  at  all  events  knew  up  to  1914. 
And  by  “gritty”  I  mean  that  the  general  attitude  towards 
and  outlook  upon  life  was  straighter  and  simpler  and 
harder  and  more  characterised  by  and  composed  of  sheer 
hard  grit  than  is  the  present  curiously  introspective  and 
often  vaguely  mystical  and  sentimental  outlook  which  is 
so  typical  of  the  present  period. 

I  am  by  no  means  implying  that  it  was  superior  in  its 
thought  or  in  its  reasonableness  to  that  of  today.  In  fact 
I  think  in  many  respects  it  was  immensely  inferior,  but 
somehow  or  another  it  resulted  in  a  type  of  man  which 
was  exactly  suited  for  his  period.  But  then  you  will  say 
that  is  equally  true  of  today.  The  Mid-Victorian  as  I 
can  remember  him  was,  it  must  be  said  in  his  excuse  and 
to  explain  him,  immensely  hampered  by  a  condition  of 
thought,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  describe 
it  as  lack  of  thought,  of  which  the  present  day  has  no 
conception.  For  instance,  though  never  priest-ridden  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  yet  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
immensely  “hagged”  down,  to  use  the  most  expressive 
phrase  of  which  I  can  think,  by  a  conception  of  theology 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously, conditioned  their  whole 
lives  and  their  entire  attitude  towards  other  people’s  lives. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined  that 
the  whole  of  Early  and  Mid-Victorian  England  was 
obsessed  by  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects. 
The  very  reverse  was  the  case.  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  before  or  since,  were  intellectual  subjects  so 
much  to  the  fore  and  rarely  if  ever  were  there  so  many 
outstanding  peaks  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  intellect 
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of  the  nation.  And  the  interest  in  intellectual  subjects, 
and  especially  of  a  philosophical  and  scientific  order,  was 
as  remarkable  as  it  was  widespread  over  a  very  vast  area, 
embracing  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Mid-Victorianism  witnessed  the  astonishing  ascendency 
of  those  three  great  thinkers  over  the  English  mind,  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  Charles  Darwin,  and  William  Huxley, — a 
domination  which  was  as  all-compelling  among  the  clever, 
shrewd,  hard-headed  artisans  of  Birmingham  and  the 
North  as  it  was  amongst  the  literati  and  thinkers  of  Lon¬ 
don  society  and  the  dons  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

People  were  perhaps  more  stodgy;  they  were  grimmer 
and  certainly  far  more  severe  in  their  dealings  with  young 
people  and  little  children,  than  would  be  possible  or  per¬ 
haps  even  endurable  today.  And  yet,  curiously  enough 
and  perhaps  rather  contradictorily  so,  they  were  more 
daringly  wicked,  when  they  were  wicked,  as,  to  be  quite 
frank,  they  often  most  refreshingly  were.  When  I  was 
a  young  man  it  was  not  regarded  as  very  dreadful  or 
hopelessly  immoral  and  unpardonable  if,  on  occasion,  one 
got,  what  is  expressively  known  here  as  “lit  up.”  In  fact 
for  a  man  not  to  do  so  or  never  to  have  let  himself  go 
so  far,  was  for  that  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  prig.  Even 
today  I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  join  in  the  simple 
admiration  of  my  dear  old  landlady,  the  widow  of  an 
American  Missionary,  when  she  tells  me  of  a  long  line 
of  ministerial  relations,  uncles  and  brothers  and  fathers 
and  nephews  and  her  own  sons,  “who  have  never,  Mr. 
Blathwayt,  never  one  of  them  tasted  a  drop  of  alcohol  or 
smoked  tobacco  in  their  lives.”  And  I  look  at  her  in  sheer 
dismay  and  say,  “My  dear  old  friend,  you  make  me  say 
in  the  words  of  the  psalmist:  ‘Such  excellence  is  too  high 
for  me,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it!’  ” 

No !  more  than  once  and  perhaps  more  than  twice,  but 
nevertheless,  very  rarely  in  my  early  Victorian  days  I  got 
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“lit  up.”  And  I  don’t  regret  it  one  little  bit,  nor  do  I 
think  it  the  least  to  my  discredit.  On  the  contrary  I  look 
back  on  those  few  and  very  exceptional  occasions,  as 
amongst  the  most  harmless  and  the  most  enviable  and  the 
most  amusing  experiences  of  my  life.  You  see  I  am  a 
Victorian  to  my  finger  ends  and  therefore  not  “seized” 
with  that  fervour  or  fever  for  reform  and  uplift  which  is 
such  a  characteristic  feature  of  modern  life. 

In  those  days,  however,  drunkenness  was  extremely 
rare  amongst  women,  far  rarer  than  it  is  today,  whilst  for 
a  woman  to  smoke  was  virtually  unknown  before  the 
eighties.  I  know  of  course  that  the  present-day  girl 
imagines  that  the  Victorian  women,  were  a  very  stupid 
race;  very  emotional,  ultra-feminine  and  very,  very  staid 
and  retiring. 

Don’t  you  make  any  such  foolish  mistake,  my 
dears !  Except  that  they  were,  outwardly  at  all  events, 
more  feminine  and  therefore  perhaps  more  alluring 
than  they  are  today,  they  were  not  in  the  least  the  shy, 
timid,  retiring  creatures  you  imagine  them  to  have  been. 
I  used  to  go  a  good  deal  into  Society  in  my  very  young 
days,  much  more  than  I  ever  dream  of  doing  now-a-days, 
and  what  strikes  me  most  in  looking  back  upon  those 
golden  days  was  the  anything  but  timid  simplicity  of  Mid- 
and  Late-Victorian  femininity.  As  far  back  as  1879  I  re¬ 
call  going  to  a  garden  party  given  by  Prince  Edward  of 
Saxe-Weimar  when  he  was  commanding  the  Portsmouth 
District  and  there,  among  a  whole  bevy  of  lovely  women,  I 
saw  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
debutantes  that  London  ever  witnessed,  who  afterwards 
became  Marchioness  of  Ripon;  and  there  too  was  Mrs. 
Langtry,  the  Jersey  Lily,  in  the  very  spring-tide  of  her 
youth  and  beauty,  and  her  famous  rival,  the  lovely  Mrs. 
Cornwallis  West,  who,  together  with  Mrs.  Luke  White 
and  Mrs.  Jem  Wheeler  made  up  a  galaxy  of  sheer  beauty 
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that  reminded  one  more  than  anything  else  of  the  houris 
and  peris  of  the  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.  And 
I  can  assure  you  that  those  ladies  were  by  no  means  con- 
spicious  for  that  shy  timidity  with  which  the  modern  girl 
so  amusingly  and  so  innocently  credits  her  predecessors  as 
having  been  possessed  of  in  such  abundance. 

Oh,  no !  Not  so’s  you’d  notice  it !  as  they  say  out  here 
in  California.  But  they  were  women  to  their  finger  tips. 

I  have  hinted  that  in  certain  respects  perhaps  the  Mid- 
Victorian  was  not  so  introspective  and  thoughtful  a  person 
as  the  modern  man  is  apt  to  be.  But  that  is  not  to  say 
that  he  never  thought  at  all  or  that  he  did  not  read  or 
that  he  took  no  interest  in  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day.  The  very  contrary  was  the  case.  It  was  in  the  mid 
days  of  Victoria’s  reign  that  the  working  man,  under  the 
guidance  and  influence  of  Kingsley  and  Maurice,  first 
aroused  himself  to  a  realisation  of  his  own  possibilities 
and  potentialities,  and  especially  in  the  vast  body  politic. 
Conditions  in  England  were  very  terrible  in  those  days. 
More  terrible  than  anything  of  which  we  have  the  slightest 
conception  today. 

If  you  read  Kingsley’s  “Yeast”  and  “Alton  Locke” 
and  Charles  Reade’s  “Never  Too  Late  To  Mend”  and 
any  other  contempory  fiction  of  that  period  you  will  get 
a  glimpse  into  social  conditions  generally,  and  especially 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  which  today  seem  simply  in¬ 
credible,  so  horrible  and  revolting  are  they.  At  that 
period  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  a  labourer  in  the 
country  to  bring  up  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  and 
pay  rent  for  his  cottage  out  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week — 
that  is  on  $3  a  week  for  six  people.  In  fact  that  would 
have  been  considered  quite  an  average  and  very  fair  rate 
of  wage.  It  was  then  that  Charles  Kingsley,  who  found 
it  practically  impossible  to  stir  up  the  poor  miserable 
agricultural  labourers  into  anything  approaching  revolt 
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against  their  infamously  miserable  and  unhappy  lot,  set 
to  work  and  with  his  friends  Maurice  and  Hughes  founded 
the  working  men’s  college  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 
Backed  by  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  earnest  and 
intelligent  artisans  and  mechanics,  he  originated  that  revo¬ 
lution  among  the  working  classes  which  has  not  even  to 
this  day  ceased  to  operate.  Charles  Kingsley  and  Maurice 
really  were  the  fathers  of  all  that  is  regarded  as  reform 
in  the  Labour  World,  even  at  this  moment. 

The  mention  of  these  two  distinguished  clerics  leads 
me  to  a  consideration  of  a  great  movement  which  took 
place  in  the  forties  and  which,  though  it  is  not  often 
referred  to  by  the  secular  historians  of  the  Victorian  age, 
nevertheless  has  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole 
life  of  the  English  people.  I  refer  to  the  Tractarian 
Movement  which,  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  was 
nearly  as  revolutionary  and  as  salutary  in  its  effects  as 
the  Renaissance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  upwards  of  a 
century  the  religious  life  of  England  had  gone  on  quietly 
and  sleepily,  except  for  the  stupendous  revivals  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  controlled,  mainly  by  the  great  Dissenting 
bodies  of  Methodists  and  Baptists.  But  in  the  thirties 
there  was  a  stirring  among  the  dry — the  very  dry 
— bones  of  the  Church  of  England  which  took  its  rise  in 
the  mingled  dissatisfaction  and  enthusiasm  of  such  men 
as  Hurrell  Froude,  the  historian’s  brother,  John  Henry 
Newman,  Edward  Manning,  “Ideal”  Ward  and  a  few 
other  brilliant  and  scholarly  rebels,  who  were,  however, 
kept  in  check  for  a  long  time  and  held  in  due  bounds  by 
such  men  as  John  Keble  (the  famous  author  of  that  sweet, 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  tedious  compendium  of 
poems  and  religious  songs  known  as  “The  Christian 
Year”),  Isaac  Williams  and  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey. 

These  men, — dissatisfied  not  only  with  what  they  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Erastian  and  Laodic/an  frigidity  and  un- 
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spiritual  formality  of  the  Church  generally,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  disapproving  of  the  ultra-evangelical  and  non- 
sacramentarian  doctrines  of  a  large  and  at  that  time  very 
powerful  section  of  the  clergy  headed  by  Henry  Venn 
Elliott,  Charles  Simeon,  Dr.  Marsh  and  many  others, 
whose  very  names  have  long  since  faded  into  oblivion, — 
set  up  a  vigorous  and  almost  violent  campaign  in  favour 
of  a  complete  revival  of  the  whole  sacramentarian  system 
of  practice  and  theology.  This  is  to  put  the  case  very 
mildly.  They  started  a  controversy  which  has  not  died 
down  even  yet,  but  which  resulted  not  only  in  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  early  Victorian  concepts  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  but  which  in  many  unimagined  and  unexpected  ways 
penetrated  the  whole  life  of  the  nation,  secular  as  well  as 
religious,  political  no  less  than  social.  But  chiefly  was  it 
beneficial  to  the  church  in  that  it  introduced  a  totally  new 
brand  of  clergy.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  whole 
religious  history  of  the  world  there  has  ever  been  evolved 
so  lofty  a  type  of  cleric  as  existed  from  the  forties  right 
up  to  the  end  of  the  Victorian  era  and  which  still  lingers 
on,  sporadically,  sprouting  up  here  and  there  even  among 
the  most  advanced  specimens  of  these  odd  clerics  which 
have  sprung  like  mushrooms  into  being  since  the  Great 
War.  The  origin  of  the  Tractarians  was  rooted  not  more 
in  fervid  ecclesiasticism  than  it  was  in  a  singularly  fine  and 
graceful  type  of  scholarship, — a  type  of  scholarship  which 
immensely  influenced  and  coloured  the  very  new,  and  in 
some  respects  unacceptable  theology  which  the  New  School 
desired  to  promulgate.  It  was,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
the  scholarly  grace  of  High  Anglicanism  which  in  its  early 
days  commended  the  new  theology  to  such  men  as  Dean 
Church,  Dean  Gregory,  Canon  Liddon,  Canon  Scott  Hol¬ 
land,  Canon  Illingsworth,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  At  first  very 
narrow  and  severely  ecclesiastical,  the  Tractarian  Move- 
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ment  broadened  down  and  out,  and  branched  out  in  such 
unexpected  directions  that,  finally,  it  not  only  incorporated 
within  its  teachings  the  Broad  Church  school  of  thought 
as  led  and  controlled  by  men  like  F.  W.  Robertson,  Kings¬ 
ley,  Maurice,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Canon  Farrar,  but  in  the 
late  eighties  it  went  even  further  and  startled  the  late 
Victorian  era,  literary  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  with  its 
series  of  essays  which  went,  so  Cardinal  Manning  assured 
me,  far  beyond  anything  that  he  had  known  in  his  early 
days  when  the  famous  “Essays  and  Reviews”  so  startled 
and  aroused  the  religious  community. 

In  this  series  of  essays  which  were  issued  under  the 
title  of  “Lux  Mundi”  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles 
Gore,  Canon  Illingsworth  and  the  Rev.  Aubrey  Moore 
put  forward  theories  which,  from  the  old-fashioned 
theological  point  of  view  startled  Ritualists  and  Evangel¬ 
icals,  Church  and  Dissent,  Cleric  and  Lay  alike. 

Many  years  previously  Tennyson  and  Browning  first, 
and  then  Canon  Farrar  and  Stopford  Brooke  and  the  like, 
had  consistently  preached  the  Larger  Hope.  “Lux 
Mundi”  not  only  clenched  their  teachings  but  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  them  and  together  with  these  more  strictly  theo¬ 
logical  questions,  they  helped  to  inaugurate  the  greater 
humanisation  and  broadening-out  of  the  Church’s  attitude 
towards  the  immense  social  questions  of  the  day.  It  was 
the  high  Anglican  of  the  later  Victorian  era  who,  more 
than  any  others,  helped  to  extricate  the  ancient  Mother 
Church  from  the  stiff,  muddy  old  ruts  in  which  she  had 
got  herself  almost  mired  and  helped  to  bring  her  really 
up  to  date.  Which  is  one  reason  why  I  would  emphasise 
the  wide  influence  that  the  Tractarian  Movement,  so 
purely  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in  its  inception,  came 
finally  to  exercise  upon  the  life  of  the  whole  nation,  social, 
religious,  and  political. 
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In  many  respects  the  Victorian  age  fell  short  I  suppose 
of  the  present  age,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
she  lagged  behind  us  so  far  as  literature  was  concerned. 
For  never  mind  how  old-fashioned  Tennyson  and  Brown¬ 
ing  may  appear  to  the  present  generation,  whom  I  have 
even  heard  declaring  against  the  dull  insipidity  of  Swin¬ 
burne’s  glorious  verse,  they  nevertheless  exercised  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  upon  the  Mid-Victorian  mind  and 
soul. 

I  am  so  limited  for  space  that  I  can  do  no  more  than 
hint  at  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  Victorian  era  in 
which  of  course  Thackeray  and  Dickens  easily  led  the  way 
so  far  as  fiction  was  concerned,  to  be  followed  later  on  by 
Meredith,  George  Eliot,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  Anthony 
Trollope,  whose  hunting,  clerical  and  parliamentary 
visions  of  Victorian  life  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
writer  before  or  since.  It  is  however  perhaps  by  the  minor 
literature  of  that  period  that  we  can  best  get  at  any  real 
opinion  or  appraisal  of  the  Mid-Victorian  people.  The 
penny  libraries  of  those  days  and  the  railway  bookstalls, 
did  their  annals  survive,  could  tell  a  very  suggestive  story. 
I  can  recollect,  as  though  it  were  yesterday,  how  in  my 
young  days  the  most  popular  books  were  such  books  as 
“The  Heir  of  Redcliffe”  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge;  “East 
Lynne,”  “The  Channings,”  and  “Roland  Yorke”  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood;  “Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  with  which  in  1859 
Miss  Braddon  inaugurated  her  marvellous  series  of  novels, 
the  last  of  which  was  published  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Great  War  just  finished;  Charles  Lever’s  “Tom  Burke,” 
and  “Harry  Lorrequer,”  and  “Charles  O’Malley”  were 
as  much  read  as  a  few  years  later  Capt.  Hawley  Smart’s 
sporting  and  racing  novels — a  form  of  literature  which 
was  made  fashionable  by  Surtees’  famous  “Sponge’s  Sport¬ 
ing  Tour”  and  of  which  the  most  recent  and  the  most 
widely  read  exponents  of  them  all  was  Nat  Gould.  And 
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then  of  course  there  was  the  ever  popular  Ouida  with 
“Chandos”  and  “Under  Two  Flags,”  who  wrote  almost 
simultaneously  with  Rhoda  Broughton  whose  first  novel, 
“Red  as  a  Rose,”  was  published  in  1863  and  whose  last 
story  appeared  only  a  few  months  ago.  So  near,  after  all, 
are  we,  even  the  youngest  and  most  infallible  of  us,  to  the 
much  sneered-at  and  laughed-at  Victorian  era. 

If  I  were  asked  to  describe  that  era  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible  I  think  I  should  say  it  was  the  era  of  the  English 
Squirarchy  at  its  very  summit  and  the  era  when  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  and  the  factory  hands  were  more  disgrace¬ 
fully  downtrodden  than  any  human  beings  have  ever  been 
since  the  Pharaohs  flogged  and  tortured  the  Children  of 
Israel  to  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramids.  No  wonder 
that,  at  last,  thank  God,  they  revolted,  and  those  days 
have  passed,  with  all  their  unspeakable  tyranny  and 
misery;  a  lasting  testimony  against  the  Early-  and  Mid- 
Victorian  upper-classes,  and  gone,  never,  I  trust,  to  be 
revived. 

And  with  them  has  passed  the  simple  Mid-Victorian 
taste  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  Art  and  Literature, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  suppose  that  even  the 
most  advanced  of  the  thinking  working  men  of  today 
surpass  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  the  artisans  and 
mechanics  of  the  seventies  and  eighties  who  thronged  the 
Public  Libraries  of  those  days  in  search  of  Darwin’s  writ¬ 
ings  on  Evolution  and  Herbert  Spencer’s  “First  Prin¬ 
ciples,”  and  the  many  books  and  treatises  put  forward  by 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  to  say  nothing  of  Karl  Marx,  Henry 
George,  and  the  Continental  exponents  of  the  vast  new 
socialistic  theories  and  ideas  which,  even  then,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  saturate  the  political  thought  and  opinions  of  the 
Victorian  masses  as  opposed  to  what  was  then  so  rigidly 
known  as  the  classes.  When  I  was  young  we  always 
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referred,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  Lower  orders. 
Fancy  doing  that  at  a  public  meeting  here  in  America! 

The  marvellous  unconscious  impertinence  of  the  high- 
placed  Early-  and  Mid-Victorians  and  the  humble  and 
uncomplaining  subservience  of  the  less  fortunately  situated 
would  be  absolutely  incredible  and  inconceivable  to  a 
modern  American  of  whatever  class  of  the  community  he 
might  be ! 

No  picture  of  the  Victorian  era  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  include  at  least  a  vision  of  the  one  great 
social,  religious  and  especially  political  force  which  reigned 
supreme  during  the  whole  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  I 
refer  to  The  Times ,  to  which  Anthony  Trollope  so  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  in  his  novels  as  “The  Thunderer.” 

The  Times  under  Delane  attained  a  power  and  an 
influence  and  it  inspired  an  awe  and  an  admiration  through¬ 
out  the  world  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  modern 
American,  or  even  modern  Englishman  for  the  matter  of 
that,  to  conceive. 

The  great  County  Magnates,  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  and 
Gentry — as  they  are  harmoniously  and  euphoniously  des¬ 
ignated  in  England  even  to  this  day,  regarded  The  Times 
with  a  reverence  and  a  devotion  which  I  fear  few  of  them 
ever  dreamed  of  paying  to  their  Bible  or  their  religious 
duties. 

The  Times  was  literally  the  head  and  centre,  the  great 
,  point  d’appui  of  the  social  and  political  life  of  Victorian 
England.  This  is  no  exaggerated  statement  of  a  feeling 
and  a  sentiment,  nay,  far  more,  of  a  condition  of  mind 
which  would  be  incomprehensible  today.  The  voice  of 
The  Times  was  far  more  audible  and  far  more  respected 
and  listened  to  in  the  great  Chancelleries  of  Europe  than 
was  the  voice  of  any  Ambassador.  The  Times  ruled  Eng¬ 
land,  and  I  might  say  that  in  so  doing,  she  ruled  the  world ! 
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On  a  Hull  and  misty  evening  some  twenty-two  years  ago 
I  stood  at  the  edge  of  a  winter  sea  watching  the  dim  sun 
sink  redly  into  the  lonely  horizon.  And  as  I  looked  there 
grew  upon  me  the  consciousness  of  a  marvellous  double 
line  of  battle-ships,  slowly  evolving  themselves  out  of  the 
mist. 

And  then,  from  the  sides  of  each  monster  there  belched 
a  flame  of  fire,  and  rings  and  coils  of  white  smoke  twisted 
themselves  up  into  that  gray  and  murky  sky,  and  a  dull, 
sullen  thud  came  over  the  water.  And  between  the  two 
lines  of  stately  ships  there  slowly  steamed  a  solitary  vessel, 
upon  the  deck  of  which  one  might  have  discerned  with  a 
telescope  a  small  coffin  enshrouded  in  the  familiar  colours 
of  the  Union  Jack. 

And  from  a  distance,  far  off  as  from  Heaven  itself, 
there  floated  to  me  the  exquisite  strains  of  Chopin’s 
Funeral  March  as  the  body  of  the  Great  White  Queen 
was  slowly  borne  across  the  Sea. 

And  as  I  looked  I  knew  and  realised  that  the  Victorian 
era  had  passed  away  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THINKING  AND  LIVING 

u  /fc  S  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he,”  wrote  Solomon  three 
thousand  years  ago  or  more,  and  Hamlet  enun¬ 
ciated  a  no  lesser  truth  when  he  declared  that  “there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so.” 
Thinking  is  living  and  we  cannot  possibly  dissever  the  two. 
The  great  task  is  so  to  ally  thought  to  action  that  it 
becomes  a  real  factor  in  life.  From  a  watch  to  a  warship 
all  mechanism  is  the  materialisation  of  an  idea.  So 
strongly  did  Bishop  Berkeley  hold  this,  as  truth  that  he 
declared  that  the  existence  of  an  idea  consists  in  “being 
perceived,”  although  he  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
denied  altogether  the  existence  of  matter,  his  theory  being 
indeed,  that  nothing  existed  until  it  was  actually  perceived. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  thought  can  be 
allied  to  action  and  an  idea  can  revolutionise  material  life 
let  us  take  one  of  the  commonest,  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
and  every  day  facts  with  which  humanity  has  been  longest 
and  most  familiar, — the  wheel. 

In  whose  mind  did  the  idea  of  the  wheel  first  arise? 
Who  first  proceeded  to  construct  a  wheel?  Who  was  it 
who  first  applied  the  wheel  to  its  present  purpose?  Who 
was  it  who  first  materialised  and  made  practical  and  mani¬ 
fest  the  great  question  of  transport  upon  which  almost  the 
whole  of  modern  progress  and  civilisation  is  built  and 
stabilised? 

And  the  wheel,  ancient  as  it  is,  appears  to  have  been 
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almost  universal,  and  from  the  very  dawn  of  history. 
Thousands  of  years  before  the  wheels  of  Pharaoh’s 
chariots  “drave  heavily”  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Israelites 
across  the  sands  of  the  desert,  men  were  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  wheel  in  Southern  Africa,  in  India  and  China, 
and,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  in  Australia  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  North  American  Indians  may 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  design  and  purpose  and 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  wheel,  just  as  the  Druids,  or 
even  their  predecessors,  used  it  thousands  of  years  before 
the  chariots  of  the  Roman  soldiers  pursued  the  flying 
Britons  into  their  northern  fastnesses. 

In  whose  mind  first  was  formulated  the  idea  of  the 
wheel  which  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
progress  of  the  world?  And  what  gave  rise  to  that  idea 
of  the  wheel?  And  how  long  did  that  idea  germinate  in 
the  mind  of  that  stone-age  savage,  it  may  be,  ere  it  took 
form  and  first  rolled  down  a  hill  before  the  astonished 
eyes  of  our  far-away  progenitors  or  before  it  was  first 
applied,  possibly  thousands  of  years  later,  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  men  painfully  struggling  upwards  to  a  newer  and 
a  freer  and  a  more  vigorous  life  than  ever  their  parents 
had  dreamed  was  possible. 

And,  even  more  wonderful,  how  did  the  knowledge  of 
the  wheel  and  its  purpose  spread  itself,  all  over  the  world? 

Life,  as  it  is  today,  but  for  that  far-off  idea  of  the 
wheel  in  some  unknown  savage  mind,  is  simply  unthinkable. 

Ask  Henry  Ford  what  he  thinks  on  the  matter ! 

Who  was  it  thought  of  the  first  bow  and  arrow? 

This,  in  very  crude  and  simple  and  unscientific  fashion, 
is  what  I  mean  by  the  assertion  that  thought,  allied  and 
translated  into  action,  means  really  life  itself.  For 
thought,  in  the  end,  results  in  human  personality.  As  a 
man  thinketh  so  he  is.  Thought  becomes  habit  and  as 
William  McDougall  has  well  pointed  out  the  building-up 
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of  habit  plays  a  great  part  in  mental  development,  the  one 
reacting  upon  the  other,  constantly  and  unendingly.  And 
this  truth  you  will  find  is  held  and  taught  and  put  forward 
more  or  less  elaborately  by  all  the  greatest  thinkers.  You 
will  encounter  it  in  Locke’s  “Human  Understanding”;  it 
is  emphasised  by  Emanuel  Kant  in  his  “Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,”  it  is,  as  it  were,  modernised  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  Henri  Bergson.  The  sum  of  all  their  doctrine 
being  that  without  thought  human  life  is  impossible. 

But  thought  must  be  co-ordinated,  must  be  correlated 
in  correspondence  with  life  if  it  is  to  do  us  any  service 
at  all,  and  that  is  where  so  many  of  us  come  to  grief.  It 
is  so  difficult  to  think  aright;  to  think  straight;  to  see  prin¬ 
ciples  and  to  divide  issues. 

It  arises,  certainly  in  my  own  case,  from  the  lack  of 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  science  of  thought.  Very  few 
people  are  really  taught  to  think  or  else  they  have  shirked 
the  subject  whenever  it  has  been  attempted  to  instruct 
them  in  it. 

No  one,  I  fancy,  can  regard  himself  as  a  really  scientific 
thinker  who  has  not  mastered  mathematics  in  all  its 
branches  and  carefully  studied  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
addition,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  at  all  events,  anyone  can 
become  a  fairly  straight  and  honest  thinker  by  simply 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  common  sense.  And  yet  it  is  surprising,  in  the 
present  day,  how  rare  it  is  to  find  even  thinkers  in  this 
latter  comparatively  easy  class  of  thought. 

People  are  so  easily  distracted  from  principle  by  sheer 
prejudice,  or  else  they  are  wholly  unable  to  discern  for 
themselves  clean-cut  issues. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  illustration,  give  an  actual  incident 
or  series  of  small  incidents,  which  came  within  my  own 
personal  experience. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  was  thrown  much  into  the 
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company  of  a  Very  eager  and  enthusiastic  Anglican  clergy¬ 
man,  or  as  he  would  call  himself,  a  Catholic  priest. 

He  was  of  the  type, — and  a  very  sincere  and  earnest 
type, — of  High-Churchman  who  always  spoke  of  the  Mass 
in  place  of  Holy  Communion  or,  to  give  it  its  simplest  and 
truest  and  most  original  name,  the  Lord’s  Supper.  To  him 
it  was  always  the  Mass,  and  it  was  with  immense  fervour 
and  enthusiasm  that  he  took  me  once  to  a  very  elaborate 
celebration  of  the  Mass  at  a  certain  famous  High  Church 
in  London.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  done,  in  its 
way,  than  was  the  carrying  out  of  this  solemn  service. 
Music,  chanting,  candles,  sacring  bells,  incense,  vari¬ 
coloured  and  gorgeous-hued  vestments,  prostrations  and 
genuflexions  of  every  possible  description.  Nothing  more 
stately  or  more  beautiful  or  more  impressive  of  its  kind 
could  possibly  be  imagined. 

And  nothing,  in  the  whole  wride  wrorld,  more  unlike 
or  farther  removed  from  that  Last  Supper  of  Our  Lord 
just  before  His  agony  in  the  Garden  could  have  been 
devised  by  the  highest  ingenuity  of  mind. 

The  next  night  it  so  chanced  that  I  was  dining  w7ith 
a  courtly  and  deeply  religious  old  retired  Colonel  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  I  was  the  only  stranger  present  outside 
of  the  family  and  the  old  butler  and  the  maid  servant  who 
waited  upon  us.  Just  before  we  rose  from  table  my  host 
said  to  me,  “It  is  our  custom,  now  and  again,  Mr.  Blath- 
wayt,  to  remember  the  words  of  Christ.-  ‘Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  shall  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  wine  in  remembrance 
of  me.’  Will  you  join  us?” 

Of  course  I  complied  with  his  request  and  we  all  knelt 
round  the  table,  at  which  knelt  also  the  butler  and  the 
maid. 

And  then,  in  great  simplicity  and  with  such  tenderness 
and  solemnity  as  I  have  never  seen  equalled  anywhere  or 
upon  any  other  occasion,  the  old  soldier  administered  to 
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eacK  one  of  us  the  bread  and  the  wine,  giving  it  to  us 
with  the  very  words  of  Christ  Himself  on  the  night  of 
the  Institution. 

Nothing  more  solemn  or  more  impressive  or  more 
absolutely  in  harmony  with  the  action  and  intention  of 
Our  Lord  could  possibly  have  been  devised. 

And  yet  when  I  told  my  Catholic  friend  he  was  hor¬ 
rified.  And  I  am  bound  to  add  that  every  other  High 
Churchman  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it  has  been  equally 
horrified. 

And  so  far  I  can  understand  their  feeling  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  can  even  sympathise  with  it  to  a  certain  limited 
extent.  But  what  I  cannot  understand  is  their  almost 
universal  inability  to  see  that,  however  much  they  may 
prefer  the  elaborate  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  nevertheless 
the  old  Colonel’s  idea,  as  he  carried  it  out,  in  compliance 
by-the-bye  with  Arnold  of  Rugby’s  suggestion  that  every 
parent  of  a  family  should  administer  the  Sacrament  to 
his  family  after  the  evening  meal,  far  more  nearly  and 
exactly  approximated  to  the  original  action  and  intention 
of  Christ  than  the  most  magnificent  Celebration  of  the 
Mass  at  St.  Peter’s  could  ever  attempt  to  do.  It  is  a 
matter  of  clear  thinking  and  my  argument  is  that  too  many 
people  are  either  incapable  of  clear  thought, — thought  that 
perceives  principles  and  divides  issues, — or  else  they  are 
so  hopelessly  blinded  by  prejudice  that  they  simply  will 
not  see  straight. 

Just  as  there  are  those  who  will  read  this  passage  and 
furiously  declare  that  I  am  an  iconoclast  who  would  do 
away  with  canon  and  creed  and  ceremonial,  utterly  ignor¬ 
ing  the  one  plain  inescapable  issue  that  I  place  before  them 
— which  is  that  the  Colonel’s  memorial  of  the  Last  Supper 
more  nearly  resembled  the  original  occasion,  than  does  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Mass. 

In  many  respects,  from  the  strictly  aesthetic  point  of 
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view  I  myself  would  prefer,  at  all  events  I  can  almost 
concede  the  superior  external  beauty  of  the  great  Cere¬ 
monial  service  over  the  simplicity  of  the  Colonel’s  deeply 
spiritual  memorial  of  the  Cross  and  the  Passion  of  Christ. 

But  the  one  resembles  the  original  and  the  other  does 
not.  And  that  is  my  whole  contention,  apart  from  my 
perception  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  creed,  canon,  and 
ceremonial  if  we  are  really  to  attract  and  to  draw  the 
majority  of  men  and  women  to  the  services  of  the  Church. 

The  contrasts  that  I  have  placed  before  you  call  simply 
for  a  measure  of  straight  clear  thinking  without  which 
life  is  apt  to  become  an  intolerable  muddle. 

And  there  is  the  necessity  for  clear  thinking  in  national 
affairs.  Before  all  things  we  must  sweep  away  prejudice, 
even  in  details.  I  was  much  struck  the  other  day  by  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  deliberate  and  typical  case  of 
wrong  thinking,  induced  by  bitter  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Soviet  Member  at  the  opening  of  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament  when  he  attacked  the  Royal  Proces¬ 
sion  as  a  piece  of  tomfoolery.  He  may  possibly  have 
been  thinking  of  Carlyle  in  “Sartor  Resartus.”  Do  you 
remember  how  the  bitter  old  Scotch  philosopher  unbur¬ 
dened  himself  of  a  life-time  of  spleen  and  prejudice.  I  wTill 
quote  his  exact  words. 

“Society,  which  the  more  I  think  of  it  astonishes  me  the  more, 
is  founded  upon  CLOTHES.  .  .  .  Often  in.  my  atrabiliar  moods, 
when  I  read  of  pompous  ceremonials,  Frankfurt  Coronations,  Royal 
Drawing  Rooms,  Levees — and  how  the  ushers  and  macers  and  pur¬ 
suivants  are  all  in  waiting ;  how  this  Duke  is  presented  by  Archduke 
that  and  Colonel  A  by  General  B,  and  innumerable  Bishops,  Ad¬ 
mirals  and  miscellaneous  Functionaries  are  advancing  gallantly 
to  the  Anointed  Presence;  and  I  strive,  in  my  remote  privacy,  to 
form  a  clear  picture  of  that  solemnity, — on  a  sudden,  as  by  some 
enchanter’s  wand  the — shall  I  speak  it  ?  the  clothes  fly  off  the  whole 
dramatic  corps.  .  .  .  Imagination,  choked  as  in  mephitic  air,  recoils 
on  itself  and  will  forward  with  the  picture,  What  would  Majesty 
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do  could  such  an  accident  befal  in  reality — should  buttons  all  simul¬ 
taneously  start,  and  the  solid  wood  evaporate,  in  very  deed,  as  here 
in  dreams.  Ach  Gott!  How  each  skulks  into  the  nearest  hiding 
place — their  High  State  Tragedy  become  a  pickle-herring  Farce 
to  weep  at, — the  whole  fabric  of  Government,  Legislature,  Prop¬ 
erty,  Police,  civilised  Society  dissolves  in  wails  and  howls.” 

Yes,  but  then  if  I  may  venture  to  point  out  with  great 
deference  and  diffidence  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his 
up-to-date  disciple  in  the  present  day  House  of  Commons, 
Society  and  the  great  Social  Fabric, — The  Throne,  The 
State,  Parliament,  The  Judiciary,  The  Church,  The  Navy, 
The  Army — are  not  founded  upon  clothes.  They  are 
founded  upon  something  much  more  real,  much  more 
solemn,  much  more  solid  and  permanent.  The  clothes  and 
the  gew-gaws  and  the  glitter,  the  gold  and  the  jewelry;  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  and  the  stately  pageantry  are  the 
outward  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
which  is  the  source  and  the  very  lifeblood  and  the  essence 
of  the  whole  social  fabric,  lacking  which  the  whole  thing 
would  at  once  tumble  into  hopeless  fragments. 

The  Royal  procession  is,  in  epitome,  the  history  of 
England.  The  King  and  the  Queen,  the  great  officers  of 
State,  the  splendid  figures  of  heraldry  and  of  significant 
ceremonial;  the  Bishops  in  their  lawn  sleeves  and  their 
crimson  robes,  the  soldiers  in  their  cuirasses,  glittering  in 
the  London  sunshine,  the  Beef-eaters  in  the  self-same  dress 
they  wore  in  the  days  of  the  Henrys,  the  peers  of  England 
in  their  robes,  the  uniform  swaying  of  the  plumes  upon 
their  heads  as  the  long  lines  of  peeresses  curtsey  to  the 
appearance  of  their  Majesties;  all  these  things  witness 
and  contribute,  as  nothing  else  could  do  to  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  to  the 
continuity  of  the  long  and  splendid  history  of  England. 

The  Soviet  Member  of  Parliament  regards  it  as  a 
robbery  of  the  destitute  and  the  starving,  quite  ignoring 
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the  greater  truth  that  at  least  half  the  trouble  of  the  class 
he  so  manfully  fights  for  is  due  to  the  wrong  thinking 
and  the  wrong  doing  of  the  Trades  Unions,  which,  ad¬ 
mirable  in  their  first  aim  and  intention,  have  resulted, 
through  sheer  mismanagement  and  a  prolonged  period  of 
wilful  wrong  thinking,  in  a  chaos  and  a  misery  for  which, 
not  royal  processions,  but  they  themselves  are  mainly  if 
not  entirely  responsible. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  many  who  will  accuse 
me  of  wrong  thinking  in  the  above  paragraphs,  and  I  do 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  they  will  be  wrong  in  so  doing. 
All  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that  right  thinking  can  never 
be  induced  or  brought  about  by  sheer  prejudice.  I  quite 
realise  and  sorrowfully  acknowledge  that  the  condition  of 
the  poor  in  England,  as  all  over  the  world  and  even  here 
in  America,  is  a  scandal  to  civilisation.  But  I  fail  to  realise 
that  it  can  be  put  right  by  the  arbitrary  abolishment  of 
those  traditions  and  ceremonials  in  which  is  incorporated 
the  history  and  the  majesty  of  England.  To  do  a  great 
wrong  to  bring  about  a  great  right  is  always  considered 
as  criminal  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  so  doing  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  in  bringing  about  the  right,  it 
becomes  a  mere  absurdity.  It  is  in  short  an  admirable 
example  of  wrong  thinking  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

We  talk  much  in  the  present  day  of  Progress. 

Now  I  do  not  know  of  any  subject  which  calls  for  and 
which  imperatively  demands  clear,  accurate  thinking  as 
does  this  same  question  of  progress. 

Let  me  give  you  a  definite  personal  and  local  illustra- 
tration  of  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Five  years  ago  Hollywood,  where  I  am  living,  was  a 
lovely  dream;  five  years  hence  it  will  be  a  ghastly  night¬ 
mare.  And  all  owing  to  wrong  thinking. 

I  stood  the  other  night  at  the  sunset  hour;  outlined 
against  the  exquisite  crimson  of  the  sky  the  mountains 
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reared  themselves  stark  and  blue,  a  panorama  of  unim¬ 
aginable  majesty  and  supreme  in  the  marvellous  delicacy 
of  its  colouring.  Palm  trees  patterned  themselves  across 
the  horizon  in  a  fashion  unsurpassed  by  any  tapestries  I 
have  ever  seen;  the  stately  eucalyptus  trees  presented  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  would  have  driven  Corot  wild  with  ecstasy;  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  the  orange  groves. 

And  as  I  gazed  entranced  a  palm  tree  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground;  the  axe  had  been  laid  to  its  root  and  the 
garden  upon  which  it  stood  was  being  bared  and  levelled 
for  the  erection  of  a  number  of  vulgar  little  shops  and 
bungalows. 

A  man  standing  beside  me  cried  out  in  tones  of  wonder 
and  admiration:  “My!  how  Hollywood  is  progressing!” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “but  towards  what?” 

“Whaddya  mean?”  he  said. 

“Exactly  what  I  said,”  I  replied.  “Towards  what  is  it 
progressing?” 

“You  one  o’  them  religious  guys?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  I  answered,  “I  am  not  a  religious  guy.  I  am 
simply,  or  I  try  to  be,  a  thinking  guy.  And  I  ask  you — 
towards  what  is  Hollywood  progressing?  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  are  transforming  one  of  the  loveliest  places  in 
the  world  into  a  mere  dirty  commonplace  third-rate  little 
Western  town.” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “that’s  good  business.” 

“Surely  not,”  I  said.  “Even  from  the  lowest  point 
of  view  it  is  absolutely  bad  business.  Hitherto  Holly¬ 
wood’s  greatest  asset  has  been  its  unique  unsurpassable 
loveliness.  It  was  its  loveliness  that  brought  people  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  from  Europe  and  from  all  over 
the  world.  Take  that  away  and  you  take  away  its  very 
raison  d’etre ,  the  very  reason  of  all  others  why  people 
came  to  see  it.  Anywhere  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
or  Paris  or  London  you  can  see  banks  and  stores  and 
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hotels  a  hundred  times  more  magnificent  than  anything 
of  the  kind  they  can  see  here.  But  not  even  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  Paris  or  London  can  show  them  the  palm 
trees  and  the  orange  groves  and  the  long  magnificent  lines 
of  eucalyptus  trees  that  we  can  show  them  here. 

“The  builder  is  simply  murdering  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  world,  whereas  by  but  a  little  care¬ 
ful  thinking  he  might  actually  have  increased  its  beauty  a 
hundred  fold.  For  there  is  no  work  of  man  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  a  carefully  designed  and  thought-out  piece  of 
architecture.” 

And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  Hollywood  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  Art  or  lack  of  the  faculty  to  appreciate  what 
is  beautiful  as  its  excuse.  It  was  a  Hollywood  woman, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Carter,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  those  mag¬ 
nificent  outdoor  concerts  in  what  is  known  as  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Bowl,  a  deep  recess  hollowed  out  in  the  midst  of 
our  superb  mountains — concerts  which  may  yet  become 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

It  was  a  Hollywood  woman  who  staged  the  Pilgrimage 
Play,  the  most  exquisite  colourful  production,  a  pageant 
of  pure  undiluted  beauty,  in  the  midst  of  the  proud  lone¬ 
liness  of  the  Hollywood  mountains;  a  production  such  as 
you  will  not  find  surpassed  for  its  sheer  beauty  in  any 
metropolis  even  in  Europe. 

Here  in  Hollywood  we  have  amongst  us  the  DeMilles, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Ferdinand  Earle  and  a  score  more 
supreme  masters  of  the  beautiful  and  artistic. 

And  yet,  for  all  their  art  and  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
to  the  contrary  and  their  brave  struggle  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  this  world-famed  little 
city,  Hollywood  is  being  rapidly  transformed  from  a  lovely 
dream  into  a  veritable  nightmare. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  wrong  thinking. 
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the  world  is  making!  And  people  like  myself  are  de¬ 
nounced  as  Jeremiahs  and  Dismal  Jemmies. 

Simply  because  we  have  the  courage  to  look  facts  in 
the  face. 

Love  is  a  beautiful  factor  in  human  life,  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  thing  in  the  whole  universe. 

But  it  must  be  the  right  kind  of  love. 

The  love  which  has  been  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
sickly  sentimentality  is  not  love  at  all. 

And,  in  this  special  question  of  thought  as  applied  to 
human  life  how  can  we  expect  the  parent  who  is  either 
unable  or  unwilling  or  who  deliberately  refuses  to  think 
rightly, — how  can  we  expect  that  such  a  one  will  train 
his  child  in  the  habit  of  thought.  How  can  he,  who  has 
never  troubled  to  think  himself,  teach  a  child  to  think? 

And  what  is  a  person  without  thought? 

“As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.” 

What  to  me  is  so  inexplicable  is  the  present  day  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  proper  scientific  carefully  regulated  build¬ 
ing-up  of  character  and  what,  more  than  anything  else, 
demonstrates  a  total  lack  of  the  ability  to  think  rightly 
on  the  part  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  modern  parents  is 
their  failure  to  recognise  the  all-paramount  supremacy  of 
personality  in  human  affairs.  Personality — that  stream 
of  consciousness  which  is  Me,  and  upon  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  which  hangs  the  whole  of  life.  And  yet  which, 
at  its  very  source,  at  its  very  beginning,  is  utterly  and 
entirely  and  hopelessly,  either  entirely  neglected  or  else 
absolutely  turned  and  directed  into  the  wrong  channels. 

We  are,  as  a  whole,  too  much  inclined  to  ignore  this 
question  of  personality  and  its  influence  in  human  affairs, 
utterly  ignoring  the  fact,  as  John  Fiske  has  well  pointed 
out  in  his  admirable  “Destiny  of  Man,”  that  personality, 
the  personality  of  great  men,  is  always  the  turning  point 
in  the  progress  of  human  history.  All  down  the  long 
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corridors  of  time  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  gleaming 
statues  of  the  great  men  who  have  originated  or  influenced 
the  supreme  moments  and  turning  points  of  a  Nation. 

The  men  who  have  thought  rightly  or,  at  all  events, 
with  a  definite  purpose,  the  men  who  have  shaped  human 
thought,  controlled  and  directed  human  action. 

Socrates,  Shakespeare,  Cromwell,  Nelson,  Napoleon, 
Lincoln,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Tennyson,  Browning. 

History  groups  itself  around  the  great  personality,  and 
it  is  even  more  the  case  with  religion. 

All  Christendom  looks  to  the  personality  of  Christ 
for  its  inspiration  and  its  final  hope. 

Buddha  is  the  one  central  fact  of  the  great  religion 
that  bears  his  name. 

Mahomet  sums  up  all  that  is  meant  by  the  very  word 
religion  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  race. 

So  that  we  cannot  escape  from  the  idea  of  the  para- 
mountcy  of  personality  in  human  affairs.  It  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  Jowett  of  Balliol  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  believed  that  in  the  future  morals  will  be 
taught  altogether  from  biography. 

And  yet  there  appears  to  be  in  the  modern  conception 
of  the  training  and  the  education  of  the  young  no  very 
definite  recognition  of  the  place  and  importance  of  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  world  as  it  is  today.  We  scarcely  appear 
to  credit  its  actuality  in  our  own  individual  humanity. 

What  is  this  personality  of  ours;  this  stream  of  con¬ 
sciousness  which  is  always  Me,  running  perpetually  and 
unendingly,  side  by  side  with  millions  of  other  like  streams 
of  consciousness  and  yet  without  ever  mingling  or  being 
lost  to  sight  among  them? 

A  stream  of  consciousness  that  ever  preserves  its  own 
individuality. 

The  scientist,  the  biologist,  the  paleontologist,  the  poet 
can  give  no  satisfactory  reply  as  to  the  why  and  the  where- 
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fore  of  this  individual  personality  of  ours  and  no  answer 
that  I  know  of  from  anyone  even  approaches,  in  however 
dim  and  remote  a  fashion,  to  anything  like  determination 
in  the  matter,  save  possibly  the  hesitating  suggestions  of 
the  religionists.  So  far  they  alone  have  dared  any  definite 
thought  or  at  all  events  have  put  forward  what  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  an  attempt  at  a  reasonable  explanation  of  this, 
the  greatest  mystery  of  human  life.  And  yet  upon  a  due 
appreciation  of  which  all  right  thinking  absolutely  depends. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  a  scientist  who  has  done  more  for 
religion  than  most  professional  religionists  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge,  declares,  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  personality,  that,  “We  are  no  aliens  in  a  strange  uni¬ 
verse  governed  by  an  outside  God.  We  are  all  part  of 
a  developing  whole,  all  enfolded  in  an  embracing  and 
interpenetrating  love  of  which  we  too  sometimes  experi¬ 
ence  the  joy  too  deep  for  words.  And,”  he  continues,  “we 
may  all  be  partial  incarnations  of  a  larger  Personality.” 

And  in  very  much  the  same  train  of  thought  the  late 
William  James  wrote,  “There  is  actually  and  literally 
more  life  in  our  total  soul  than  we  are  at  any  time  aware 
of.  The  conscious  person  is  continuous  with  a  wider  self.” 

My  brother,  to  whom  this  book  is  dedicated,  puts 
forward  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Saturday  Review  a 
rather  abstruse  idea  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  without  a 
certain  intriguing  suggestiveness. 

In  discussing  this  question  he  declares  that  “our  sense 
of  personality  distinct  from  all  others  proves  we  have  a 
spiritual  something  apart  from  the  purely  physical  body.” 
Roughly  speaking  he  argues  that  if,  as  materialists  say, 
we  are  merely  an  animated  collection  of  atoms,  each  one 
running  its  course  like  a  machine,  how  is  it  we  have  a 
distinct  sense  of  personality?  We  know,  each  one  of  us, 
that  we  are  distinct  from  one  another  and  from  every  one 
else,  either  that  is,  was,  or  is  yet  to  be.  But  why,  he 
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goes  on  to  ask,  if  a  man  is  only  a  collection  of  atoms  that 
came  into  existence  in  the  month  of  July,  1870,  why  does 
he  know  that  he  is  different  from  every  one  else?  Why 
should  he  not  have  come  into  existence  5,000  years  ago 
or  why  not  5,000  years  hence?  What  made  that  particular 
collection  of  atoms  that  was  “born”  in  July,  1870,  be  you 
and  not  me  or  anyone  else?  and  why  should  not  another 
collection  of  atoms  5,000  years  hence  be  you  even  though 
the  present  you  is  dead? 

If  there  is  no  immortal  soul  in  each  body  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  each  of  us  from  one  another  or  from  anyone 
else?  and  what  made  each  one  of  us  begin  on  the  day  we 
did  begin? 

And  then  he,  as  it  were,  picks  up  Sir  Oliver  Lodge’s 
idea  and  goes  on.  “If  on  the  other  hand  each  of  us  is 
a  portion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  clothed  at  birth  or  shortly 
before,  in  a  collection  of  atoms  called  our  body,  then  we 
can  imagine  distinct  personalities  and  how  those  personali¬ 
ties  survive  our  bodies.” 

I  could  wish  that  somebody  would  arise  who  should 
embody  in  phraseology  that  the  simple-minded — like  my¬ 
self — would  be  able  really  to  apprehend  and  put  before 
us  of  what  really  this  question  of  human  personality  con¬ 
sists  and  of  what  nature,  whether  spiritual  or  physical  or 
a  combination  of  both,  personality  really  is. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  right  thinking  depends  upon  an 
accurate  apprehension  of  this  very  complicated  question, 
but  I  do  feel  that  it  would  help  enormously  to  clarify 
human  thought,  and  would  go  far  at  all  events  to  present¬ 
ing  us  with  an  adequate  theory  and  a  substantial  raison 
'd’etre  for  human  life. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  thought  is  its  action  on  life. 
In  his  recently  published  book  “The  Mind  in  the  Mak¬ 
ing,” — a  book  in  which  the  depth  of  thought  is  only 
equalled  by  the  charming  clarity  of  its  expression  and 
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reasoning, — Mr.  James  Harvey  Robinson  appears  to  me, 
more  than  anything  else  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  a 
real  working  alliance,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  between  thinking 
and  doing,  always  provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  right 
thinking. 

So  much  of  what  we  see  in  life  nowadays,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  has  always  been  the  case,  though  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  increasingly  so,  is  the  divorce  of  thought  from  action. 
Or  otherwise  how  can  we  account  for  the  multitude  of 
easily  avoided  troubles  and  tragedies  which  are  so  curi¬ 
ously  and  lamentably  a  feature  of  modern  life? 

So  much  of  life  is  a  mere  welter  of  confusion,  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  mistakes  all  of  which  might  be  well  avoided 
by  a  system  of  clear  thinking. 

To  a  great  extent  I  fancy  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  idealism 
and  a  supreme  inability  for  imagination. 

We  are  too  apt  to  substitute  ambition  for  ideal.  A 
totally  false  idea  of  civilisation  based  upon  ludicrously 
inadequate  and  ill-considered  conventions  and  customs  has 
landed  us  in  a  condition  of  placid  acceptance  where  we 
never  think  at  all. 

Did  we  but  stop  to  think  for  but  one  solid  hour  we 
should  realise  the  mingled  humour  and  tragedy  of  our 
existence.  Our  ideas  of  progress;  our  absurdly  exag¬ 
gerated  conception  of  what  is  necessary  for  comfort;  our 
snatching  at  the  shadow  and  neglecting  the  substance;  our 
absolute  incapacity  for  contentment;  our  criminally  selfish1 
outlook  on  life;  our  almost  blatantly  dishonest  commercial 
codes, — codes  which  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  almost  pur¬ 
posely  based  on  a  denial  of  every  single  word  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  our  ridiculous  class  distinctions 
and  our  total  ignoring  of  all  that  constitutes  true  worth, — 
all  these  things  are  instances  of  our  inability  to  think 
clearly,  to  see  straightly  or  tp  live  wholesomely,  and  one 
and  all  they  pile  up  and  up  until  they  result  in  an  existence 
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and  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  nothing  less  than 
world  tragedy. 

And  all  for  want  of  clear  thinking  and  something  like 
an  ideal  to  which  we  can  press  forward. 

Or  rather,  to  put  it  bluntly,  because  men  either  cannot, 
or  dare  not,  or  will  not  think  clearly.  They  are  frightened 
to  do  so.  Conscience  forbids  them. 

Take  the  business  man  of  today. 

How  few  business  men,  here  in  America,  or  elsewhere 
for  the  matter  of  that,  dare  place  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  side  by  side  with  their  own  code  of  business  honour 
or  lack  of  honour  and  business  morality  or  lack  of  morality. 

They  dare  not  think  clearly. 

If  they  did  they  know  perfectly  well  that  they  could 
not  possibly  carry  on  business  as  they  do  today. 

I  was  talking  to  a  group  of  people  the  other  night.  We 
were  discussing  modern  business  methods. 

I  put  before  them  a  supposititious  case. 

“Suppose,”  I  said,  “that  I  know  a  man  who  wishes  to 
sell  his  shares  in  a  certain  business  enterprise.  And  there 
comes  to  me  secretly  the  information  that  these  shares 
will  experience  a  great  rise  on  the  morrow.  I  meet  the 
man  in  the  street  and  ask  him  if  he  will  sell  me  his  shares, 
he  being  absolutely  ignorant  of  their  increased  value  on  the 
morrow.  Ought  I  not  to  warn  him  of  what  I  have  been 
told?” 

There  was  a  vehement  outcry. 

A  clever  and  very  charming  young  woman  who  was 
present  cried  out  very  vigorously: 

“Why,  of  course  you  would  never  be  such  a  fool,  Mr. 
Blathwayt.  It  wouldn’t  be  business.” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “but  wouldn’t  it  be  cruel  and  grossly 
unfair  to  take  such  an  advantage  of  his  ignorance?” 

“Not  at  all,”  she  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  replied, 
“it  would  be  simply  business!” 
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And  nothing  I  could  say  could  persuade  any  of  my 
hearers  that  it  would  be  a  low,  mean,  and  dirty  trick, 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
Christian.  No;  it  would  be  only  “good  business”  that  I 
should  hold  my  tongue  and  profit  by  his  ignorance. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  suggest  that  all  English 
and  American  business  men  are  tainted  with  dishonour, 
but  I  fear  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  in  either 
country  will  read  the  foregoing  incident  with  an  amused 
smile  and  a  “Why,  of  course!  What  on  earth  is  the  old 
fool  driving  at?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  not  one  of  us  can  pretend  or  would 
dare  to  measure  up  against  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
And  yet  surely,  if  ever,  it  was  the  considered  utterance  of 
One  who  always  thought  clearly,  straightly  and  rightly. 

*  “Never  man  spake  as  This  Man.” 

And  it  is  but  a  counsel  of  perfection  that  I  should  press 
upon  my  readers  right  thinking  clean  through  all  the  varied 
issues  of  life,  for  it  is  almost  impossible,  as  things  are  at 
present  constituted,  that  we  should  demand  it. 

But  I  do  feel,  more  and  more  strongly,  that  there  never 
was  a  period  in  the  world’s  history  when  wrong  thinking 
was  so  widely  and  universally  prevalent  as  it  is  today. 

We  have  woven  so  complicated  a  tapestry  of  life  that 
to  discern  and  pick  out  and  follow  to  its  end  the  glittering 
golden  thread  of  clear  thought  becomes  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  impossible. 

The  complexity  of  modern  life  is  not  the  least  of  the 
metaphysical  difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  And 
one  can  even  extend  this  thought  to  the  purely  mechanical 
devices  of  modern  life  by  which  we  have  surrounded  our¬ 
selves. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  mechanism  itself 
may  not  be  able  to  influence  the  curiously  delicate  and 
subtle  mental  composition  of  humanity. 
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Over  all  our  great  cities  we  have  spread  a  vast  web 
of  electricity  which  may,  quite  conceivably,  play  a  part  in 
the  lives  of  men,  quite  apart  from  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  especially  designed  and  constructed. 

I  do  not  think  the  idea  is  too  fanciful.  We  cannot 
overrate  the  possible  influence  of  matter  and  mechanism 
over  mind  and  spirit. 

The  influence  of  places  upon  persons;  of  great  build¬ 
ings  upon  the  human  personality.  You  get  a  more  than 
hint  at  this  in  Hugh  Walpole’s  magnificent  novel  “The 
Cathedral.” 

What  an  influence  it  exercised,  all  unconsciously  per¬ 
haps,  upon  the  minds  and  lives,  the  spirit  and  the  destinies 
of  the  people  dwelling  beneath  its  stately  shadow. 

And  the  more  the  world  is  crowTded  with  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  man’s  ingenuity  the  more  possibly  is  the  mind  of 
man  affected  thereby. 

In  the  simpler  days  of  Elizabeth  men  thought  and 
acted  with  a  simplicity  and  directness  of  which  we  have  but 
little  conception  today.  The  splendid  old  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  Nelson’s  and  Wellington’s  day  would  have  sat 
dumbfounded  before  one  of  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  or 
Ibsen’s  subtle  and  psychological  dramas.  It  would  simply 
have  conveyed  nothing  to  their  simple  comprehension. 

Straight  and  clear  thinking  was  easier  to  them  in  those 
days  than  it  can  possibly  be  in  this  vast  multitudinous 
complexity  which  we  call  life  today. 

I  have  been  pleading  for  clear  thought  in  this  chapter 
which,  I  am  only  too  uneasily  conscious,  is  in  itself  any¬ 
thing  but  an  example  of  that  clear  thinking  and  that 
straight  and  steady  view  which  I  so  calmly  urge  upon 
other  people. 

But  I  do  trust  that  whoever  takes  offence  at  what  he 
finds  herein  written  will  take  fair  offence;  offence  which 
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will  be  the  legitimate  outcome  and  expression  of  clear 
thought. 

I  do  not  want,  and  indeed  I  should  feel  justified  in 
resenting  the  ecclesiastic,  it  may  be,  who,  ignoring  the  very 
clear  issue  I  have  placed  before  him  in  the  early  part  of 
the  chapter,  would  charge  me  with  irreverent  handling  of 
the  greatest  and  holiest  of  Mysteries.  Such  conduct  on 
my  part  would  put  me  outside  the  pale  of  forgiveness. 
Nor  do  I  desire  that  they  should  charge  me  with  ignorance 
concerning  certain  well  understood  and  established  theo¬ 
logical  subtleties  as  also  the  equally  well  understood  and 
established  difference  between  the  Agape  and  the  Eucha¬ 
rist. 

Nor  should  I  wish  them  to  imagine  that  I  am  not  fully 
and  reverently  appreciative  of  that  vast  conglomeration 
of  learning,  sanctity,  the  most  perfect  forms  of  mysticism 
and  the  traditions  and  affections  and  venerations  of  the 
centuries  which  have  gone  to  the  conception  and  the 
stablishing  of  the  Mass  as  the  central  fact  of  Christian 
Worship.  I  do  not  for  a  moment,  even  remotely,  suggest 
that  it  should  be  replaced  by  any  Memorial,  however 
chaste,  however  tender,  however  much  it  resemble  the 
first  great  night  of  the  Institution. 

One  issue,  and  one  issue  only,  I  have  placed  before  my 
readers. 

And  equally  I  am  well  aware  that  he  who  would  wil¬ 
fully  misunderstand  me  has  an  opportunity  for  doing  so 
in  what  I  have  said  of  the  Ceremonial  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament.  Equally  persuaded  though  I  am  in  my  own  mind 
of  the  clarity  of  the  issue  upon  which  I  so  lightly  touched 
in  that  part  of  the  chapter. 

And  lastly,  of  course,  I  am  quite  aware  that  business 
men  would  bid  me  keep  my  hands  off  the  immeasurable 
complexities  and  complications  of  the  Stock  Market,  with 
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its  almost  inevitable  connections  and  ramifications  in  a 
thousand  different  and  widely  diverging  aspects  of  the 
vast  body  politic.  But  there,  too,  I  feel  the  issue  clear 
enough  in  my  own  mind. 

There  are  so  many  “pros”  and  so  many  “cons”  that 
at  times  one  despairs  of  ever  attaining  at  anything  even 
approaching  the  ideal.  Custom  and  convention  have  so 
much  to  say  in  these  matters. 

For  instance  it  used  to  be  almost  universally  conceded 
that  one  might  legitimately  take  in  another  with  regard 
to  a  horse  deal. 

I  don’t  know  if  that  is  so  here  in  America,  or  even 
if  it  is  so  in  England  today. 

In  the  old  days  at  home  it  was  always  winked  at.  In 
my  own  mind  however  I  am  convinced  that  no  amount  of 
casuistry  can  ever  make  wrong  right;  no  amount  of  think¬ 
ing  can  ever  legitimately  turn  one  from  the  clean  clear-cut 
issue. 

Though  I  am  at  the  same  time  well  assured  that  did 
this  wayward  world  suddenly  determine  upon  a  period 
of  clear  right  thinking  and  immediately  act  upon 
their  thoughts;  then  for  a  period  there  would  be  unim¬ 
agined  chaos.  Even  clear  thinking  has  to  be  wrell  de¬ 
liberated  and  all  possible  issues  reckoned  with  before  it 
can  be  translated  into  action. 

However,  clear  thinking  in  all  departments  of  life  is 
still  a  long  way  off ;  I  doubt  if  it  will  become  universal  in 
my  day,  though,  without  a  doubt,  we  are  beginning  to  take 
certain  well-defined  and  well-aimed  steps  in  that  direction. 

Even  as  I  write  these  words,  in  the  room  beneath  me 
a  magnificent  old  missionary  woman,  a  rare  and  stately 
survival  of  the  America  of  eighty  years  ago,  is  painfully 
and  wearily  drawing  near  to  her  end. 

And  when  she  passes,  as  apparently  she  must  pass 
within  a  brief  hour  or  so,  there  will  pass  with  her  a 
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capacity  for  clear  and  right  thinking  and  a  consequent 
highmindedness  of  life  and  conduct  which,  in  all  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  have  never  seen  excelled. 

And  all  my  writing  fades  into  insignificance  before 
that  spectacle. 

I  can  but  feel,  in  that  sublime  presence,  that  they  only 
are  to  be  envied  who  have  thought  rightly  all  through  life. 
Nothing  else  matters. 

This  and  nothing  else  bringeth  a  man  peace  at  the 
last. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


MY  ENGLAND  AND  YOUR  AMERICA 

YIST’HAT  constitutes  the  greatest  difference  between  my 
*  *  England  and  your  America,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  the  question  of  antiquity  and  tradition.  And  Americans 
of  the  thoughtful  class, — and  it  is  a  very  large  class  in¬ 
deed, — realise  this  to  an  extent  absolutely  unimagined  by 
the  untravelled  and  especially  the  unthoughtful  English¬ 
man,  who  himself  is  also,  I  regret  to  say,  a  member  of  a 
very  large  class.  It  has  frequently  astonished  me,  dis¬ 
mayed  me,  to  encounter,  as  I  so  often  have  done,  the  utter 
lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  vast  antiquity 
and  long  tradition  which  characterises  a  great  number  of 
the  English  people,  who  apparently  are  quite  uninfluenced 
by,  and  who  take  no  interest  in,  nor  feel  any  kind  of  pride 
or  affection  whatever  for,  the  overwhelming  splendour  of 
their  history  and  their  past. 

And  yet  it  is  a  history  and  a  past  which  are  without 
compare,  and  our  traditions  and  our  antiquity  constitute 
a  marvellous  fascination  for  the  thinking  American.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Londoners  during  a  lengthy  life 
have  never  troubled  to  turn  aside  and  enter  the  solemn 
portals  of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  gre’y  poem  in  stone, 
that  embodiment  of  their  own  wonderful  history,  that, 
almost  birthplace,  as  it  is  the  shrine  of  their  great  Nation. 

Such  a  thing  is  unthinkable  to  the  good  class  American. 
He  cannot  enter  into,  he  is  totally  unable  to  comprehend, 
the  spirit  of  the  ignorant  and  careless  and  vulgar-minded 
Cockney,  or  the  hard-headed,  materialistic  resident  of 
Birmingham,  or  Leeds  or  Manchester,  who  can  be  so 
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utterly  indifferent  to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  England, 
which  so  delicately  enshrouds  our  land;  that  royal  throne 
of  kings,  that  sceptred  isle,  that  earth  of  majesty,  that 
blessed  plot,  that  realm,  that  England  which  has  given 
them  birth  and  a  place  in  the  world  which  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  other  land  on  earth. 

And  here,  among  the  wild  exquisite  hills  and  canyons 
of  California  I  realise  the  amazing  value  and  the  unes- 
capable  influence  of  history,  romance,  tradition  and  all  that 
gives  story  and  a  background  to  life.  I  always  have  real¬ 
ised  it  all,  but  today,  in  a  new  world,  I  realise  it  more 
than  ever. 

Six  years  ago  or  so  I  conducted  a  party  of  Australian, 
Canadian,  and  American  soldiers  over  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey.  We  stood  for  a  moment  upon  the  very  spot  where 
William  the  Conqueror  had  stood  when  he  placed  the 
Crown  of  England  upon  his  head  while  he  could  hear  all 
the  time  the  clashing  of  the  swords,  as  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  soldiery  struggled  for  supremacy  outside  the  Ab¬ 
bey.  I  took  them  into  that  exquisite  chapel  of  Henry  VII 
and  I  showed  them  the  tombs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Then  we  peeped  into  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  wherein  Henry  IV  lay  adying  and  wherein  he 
awaked  one  night  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales  trying  on  his 
Crown:  “My  crown  seemed  to  me  but  as  an  honour 
snatched  with  boisterous  hand.” 

And  then  we  passed  to  Poets’  Corner  and  stood  for  a 
moment  and  read  the  inscription  upon  the  graves  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing;  the  American  lads  looked  with  affection  upon  the  bust 

of  Longfellow  and  we  all  read  the  words  beneath  the  stone 
© 

to  the  memory  of  the  Poet  Gay: 

“Life  is  a  game  and  all  things  show  it. 

I  thought  so  once  but  now  I  know  it.” 
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And  then,  following  me,  the  lads  stepped  into  the 
Nave  and  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  great  stone  slab  upon 
which  is  imprinted  in  golden  letters  that  inscription  which 
told  us  that  there  lay  the  body  of  David  Livingstone  borne 
over  land  and  sea  by  loving  hearts  and  loving  hands.  And 
as  I  gazed  upon  that  notable  group  I  could  not  but  reflect 
upon  the  poetry  and  romance  which,  like  a  glittering  halo, 
enshrouds  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  For  there  before 
me,  as  a  vital  and  vibrant  emblem,  stood  the  last  and  most 
typical  and  most  modern  of  our  races:  there  was  the 
lad  lithe  and  wiry  and  splendid  to  look  at  from  the 
lonely  Australian  Bush;  and  there  the  Canadian  stern 
and  resolute  from  the  rolling  prairie  of  his  own  beloved 
land;  there  too  was  the  meagre  but  gallant  fighter, 
born  in  the  slums  of  Whitechapel  and  Liverpool  and  last 
but  by  no  means  least  the  boys  from  the  Golden  West  of 
America;  there  they  stood  together  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  race,  within  that 
venerable  gray  pile  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  story 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  written  in  stone. 

It  was  an  augury  for  the  future,  not  only  of 
England  and  America,  but  for  the  future  of  the  whole 
world.  And  suddenly  as  we  stood  there,  the  great  organ 
pealed  out  the  opening  chords  of  the  anthem  of  the  day, 
and  a  boy’s  voice  rang  out  clear  and  pure  upon  the  listen¬ 
ing  air,  and  these  were  the  gracious  words  that  came  drop¬ 
ping  down  upon  our  wearied  souls  like  the  soft  dew  from 
Heaven  itself : 


“Then  let  me  learn  to  trust  Thee, 
On  Thee  in  faith  to  wait. 

To  fear  not  and  to  sin  not 
How  sore  so’er  my  state. 

Not  now  and  not  tomorrow 
But  when  it  pleases  Thee 
Oh  Father,  comes  Salvation 
To  all  men,  yea  to  me.” 
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Somehow  or  another  those  simple  words  written  by 
some  Anglican  bishop  in  the  days  of  Charles  I  appeared 
to  me  to  sum  up  and  epitomise  all  that  was  and  is  most 
beautiful  and  most  peaceful  in  our  sweet  old  English  life 
— that  life  that  I  sometimes  fear  we  shall  never  see  again 
upon  that  weary  and  sorrow  stricken  land. 

That  is  a  memory  of  the  dark  and  horrible  days  of 
War  which  will  never  fade  from  my  mind. 

But  my  memories  of  England  are  mainly  connected 
and  bound  up  with  the  days  of  peace,  and  a  lovelier  coun¬ 
try  than  England,  under  those  circumstances,  does  not 
exist  in  the  whole  world.  I  think  that  England  is  more 
rich  in  reminiscences  of  the  past  than  almost  any  country, 
and  especially  in  reminiscences  which  are  closely  inter¬ 
twined  with  the  actual  living  facts  of  today.  A  golden 
thread  of  reminiscences  runs  through  the  individual  and 
national  life  of  the  whole  English  people  and  constitutes 
a  romance  and  an  interest  which  lift  that  life  clean  out  of 
the  everyday  and  common  place  weariness  of  ordinary 
human  existence.  Only,  to  be  able  really  to  understand 
and  appreciate  it,  a  man  must  possess  imagination  and 
historic  knowledge.  Only  so  can  you  pull  the  threads 
together. 

I  was  standing  by  the  tomb  of  an  old  crusader  once 
in  an  ancient  parish  church  in  Northamptonshire.  And 
as  I  looked  down  upon  the  stone  effigy  of  that  splendid 
old  warrior,  clad  in  mail  and  armour,  with  his  gallant 
sword  at  his  side  and  his  legs  crossed  in  perfect  repose 
and  noted  the  calm  determination  of  those  stony  features, 
I  asked  the  rector  if  any  of  his  descendants  remained  in 
the  neighborhood.  “Yes,”  he  replied,  pointing  as  he  did 
so  through  the  dim  old  Norman  porch,  through  which 
one  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  churchyard,  bathed  in  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  grass  and  flowers  waving  in  the  gentle  sum¬ 
mer  breeze,  and  indicating  an  aged  man  who  was  mowing 
'down  the  grass;  “yes,  there  is  the  last  of  the  Tracys  and 
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he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  this  old  Knight.  He  is  very 
humble  and  poor,  but  there  are  few  people  in  England 
with  a  finer  and  a  longer  descent  behind  them  than  he 
possesses  and  yet  he  is  only  a  poor  old  villager,  living  on 
a  few  shillings  a  week.” 

And  all  England  is  like  that.  It  is  linked  up  with  the 
past  to  a  degree  that  is  perfectly  astounding  to  the  man 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  think.  There  is  hardly  a  mile 
of  ground  in  the  old  country,  the  Mother  country,  if  I 
may  venture  to  call  her  so,  here,  in  America,  which  does 
not  possess  its  own  particular  morsel  of  English  history 
and  romantic  tradition,  much  of  which  is  as  personal  and 
as  intimate  and  as  full  of  individual  associations  and 
memories  for  the  Americans  as  it  possesses  for  the  English 
who  have  never  left  their  native  land. 

You  are  wandering  through  the  great  moors  of  York¬ 
shire  for  instance  and  you  come  to  a  village  named  Conis- 
borough  and  just  outside  the  village  you  discover  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  huge  old  Norman  castle.  And  you  think  for 
a  moment,  “Now  where  was  it  I  read  about  Conisborough 
Castle?  Was  it  in  a  history  book  or  in  a  story?”  And 
suddenly  memory  comes  rushing  in  upon  you  like  a  moun¬ 
tain  torrent:  “Oh!  of  course,  I  remember,  Tvanhoe,’  of 
course!”  and  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  story  of  Athelstane  and 
Bois  Guilbert  and  Rachel  comes  to  your  mind,  and  Athel¬ 
stane  in  the  Castle  of  Conisboro’.  And  there  you  have 
the  romance  of  a  long  dead  day,  and  the  history  of  the 
Normans,  and  now  the  present  of  today  and  you  look  up 
at  those  stupendous  grey  stone  walls,  and  you  take  note 
of  the  dark-green  ivy  creeping  up  the  splendid  edifice  and 
of  the  grass  waving  on  the  battlements  and  the  little  blue 
cornflowers  peeping  out  of  the  crevices  and  the  slits  in 
that  mighty  architecture  through  which  the  Norman  sol¬ 
diers  sped  their  cruel  and  relentless  arrows  upon  the  foe- 
men  far  beneath  and  beyond. 
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Another  day  perhaps  the  American  tourist  is  walking 
from  Shakespeare’s  house  to  Warwick  Castle  and  a  few 
miles  beyond  Warwick  he  passes  a  wide-spreading  castel¬ 
lated  ruin,  in  picturesque  old  red  brick,  and  someone  tells 
him  it  is  Kenilworth  Castle  and  he  at  once  recalls  Walter 
Scott’s  charming  story  of  Amy  Robsart  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Sir  Richard  Varney  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Or  he  comes  to  London  on  a  hot  thunderous  summer 
day  and  great  purple  clouds  slumber  and  brood  over  the 
mighty  city  and  now  and  again  a  shaft  of  sunlight  pierces 
through  the  black  pall  and  rests  for  a  moment  on  the 
gilded  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  or  just  picks  out  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  as  it  has  stood  for  nearly  nine  hundred 
years,  and  once  again  the  hurrying  hustling  bustling  life 
of  today  is  merged  in  the  splendour  and  the  crimson  and 
the  gold  of  bygone  history.  He  walks  down  Holborn 
and  as  he  walks  he  glances  curiously  up  at  that  pile  of 
ancient  houses,  with  the  quaint  old  pointed  roofs  and  the 
bow  windows  overhanging  the  streets  and  he  peoples  them 
with  the  memories  of  the  past.  Why,  from  those  very 
windows  people  must  have  looked  down  upon  Henry  the 
VUIth  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  going  in  procession  to  attend 
Mass  in  old  St.  Paul’s.  Or  perchance,  it  is  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  setting  out  on  her  progress  to  Tilbury  with  Raleigh 
and  Drake  and  Cecil  and  Leicester  in  her  train.  And 
another  day  the  sad  face  of  the  Martyr  King  looks  up  at 
the  people  leaning  out  of  those  ancient  windows  or  Oliver 
Cromwell,  grim  and  determined,  rides  by  or  else  a  hundred 
years  later  it  is  some  poor  condemned  wretch  passing  in 
a  mean  cart  from  Newgate  prison  to  the  gallows  at  Ty¬ 
burn,  and  the  song  peddlers  stand  in  the  street  and  chant 
his  last  dying  confession,  even  as  the  poor  trembling  wretch 
leans  to  listen  to  the  exhortation  of  the  black-gowned 
clergyman  bending  over  him  at  Lis  side,  and  all  the  while 
the  deep-toned  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  throbs  and  pulsates 
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above  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  laughing  joking  heart¬ 
less  crowd,  tolling  out  his  few  remaining  minutes  of  life. 

How  much  of  history  in  the  few  yards  of  a  London 
Street!  Or  perhaps  our  American  tourist  is  walking  back 
to  the  Ritz  at  midnight  and  as  the  clock  of  St.  James’s 
Palace  sounds  the  hour  there  appears  a  little  procession, 
which  for  hundreds  of  England’s  unbroken  years  of  his¬ 
tory  has  crossed  the  courtyard  at  that  exact  hour,  and  he 
stops  for  a  moment  and  watches  the  officer  of  the  guard 
and  his  men  march  swiftly  by.  And  he  smiles  to  note 
that,  though  the  great  thoroughfare  is  brilliant  with  the 
white  electric  light  of  modern  days,  nevertheless  that  little 
procession  is  preceded  by  a  small  drummer-boy  carrying 
the  ancient  time-honoured  lanthorn,  with  its  dim  candle 
burning  in  it,  exactly  as  it  did  in  the  self-same  lanthorn 
when  James  II  and  William  and  Mary  and  old  Farmer 
George  sat  upon  the  Throne  of  England.  I  stood  one 
night  and  watched  that  procession  and  I  turned  to  my  com¬ 
panion,  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley,  and  I  observe,  “Another 
link  with  the  past,  Bottomley,”  and  he  wittily  and  irrev¬ 
erently  replied:  “Link-boy  would  be  more  accurate!” 
And,  by  the  bye,  I  think  I  might  well  introduce  a  conver¬ 
sation  I  had  once  on  this  very  subject  of  tradition  and  the 
England  of  the  past  with  this  same  Bottomley,  once  a 
vigorous  republican  and  leader  of  the  very  advanced  and 
hostile  members  of  the  British  people,— hostile,  I  mean, 
to  everything  connected  with  the  Crown  and  the  Flag  and 
the  Empire  and  to  the  very  idea  of  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion, — but  who  is  today  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  up¬ 
holders  of  the  Empire,  though  I  am  quite  willing  to 
acknowledge  a  politician  who  is  rather  apt  to  let  his  feel¬ 
ings  run  away  with  his  reason.  (This  chapter  was  wTritten 
some  months  before  the  recent  revelations  had  displayed 
Bottomley  in  such  a  grievous  light.) 

He  and  I  walked  across  from  his  rooms  hard  by  to 
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pay  a  call  on  some  friends  in  St.  James’s  Palace  one  lovely 
summer  evening.  The  season  was  at  its  height,  and  as  we 
passed  beneath  that  splendid  old  Tudor  gateway,  which 
so  gloriously  and  so  steadfastly  for  so  many  historic  years 
has  confronted  the  distant  turmoil  and  hurly-burly  of 
Piccadilly,  we  caught  a  glimpse  in  the  twilight  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  the  old  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  gallant  in  their  gor¬ 
geous  scarlet  and  black  and  gold  uniforms,  with  their 
Elizabethan  ruffs  nestling  beneath  their  white  beards,  and 
with  their  halberds  in  their  hands.  And  just  beyond  them 
stood  two  smart,  very  modern,  good-looking  housemaids, 
chaffing  with  a  couple  of  regular  London  “bobbies,” 
whilst  in  the  near  distance  one  caught  the  glitter  and  glim¬ 
mer  of  the  bayonet  of  the  red-coated  Grenadier  Guards¬ 
man  marching  up  and  down  on  sentry-go. 

“What  a  wonderful  link  with  the  past,”  said  Bottom- 
ley,  “and  remember,  you  could  see  that  nowhere  else  on 
earth.  That  is  what  I  call  the  sense  of  historic  continuity, 
with  a  vengeance.  I  am  quite  a  democrat  and  loyal  to  the 
principles  of  democracy,  but  I  thank  God  for  tradition, 
and  sometimes  I  almost  thank  Him,  as  tonight,  for  the 
purple  and  gold  and  splendour  of  such  magnificent 
pageantry  as  all  that  indicates.  After  all,  if  we  must  have 
a  monarch — and  I  don’t  think  we  can  find  anything  better 
— we’ll  take  jolly  good  care  not  to  seat  him  on  a  cotton- 
velvet  throne !  Here  is  where  the  democracy  in  England 
has  the  pull  of  the  democracies  of  the  United  States  and 
Australia  and  South  Africa.” 

“And  yet,”  I  said,  “our  democracy  realises  and  values 
it  far  less  than  the  Americans  or  the  Australians.  Look 
what  magnificent  Imperialists  the  Canadians  and  the 

Australians  are.  Our  democracy  doesn’t  care  a  d - for 

King  or  Flag  or  Empire;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  hate  all  three  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.” 

(My  readers  must  remember  this  conversation  took 
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place  a  year  or  two  before  the  war;  public  opinion  today 
has  absolutely  changed  on  all  these  matters,  and  notably 
amongst  the  masses.) 

“Well,  yes,”  Bottomley  replied;  “probably  you  are 
right.  You  see,  our  people  have  been  born  in  it,  and  so 
they  are  accustomed  to  it;  and  you  must  remember,  many 
of  them  not  only  fail  to  realise  their  own  heritage,  but 
they  would  argue — and  many  of  them  quite  rightly  and 
quite  sincerely  too — that  all  this  wonderful  pomp  and 
ceremony  and  magnificence  haven’t  done  them  any  good 
whatever.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  day  may  come  when 
they  will  be  forced  to  realise  what  Empire  really  means 
to  them,  for  it  may  be  that  it  will  be  to  the  Empire,  as  a 
fighting  whole,  that  they  may  owe  their  very  existence.” 
And  then,  through  the  hum  and  throb  of  London’s  mighty 
life  there  floated  upon  the  summer  breeze  the  deep  musical 
notes  of  Big  Ben,  clashing  out  the  hour  of  seven,  and 
Bottomley  said,  “There!  there’s  history  and  romance  in¬ 
carnate:  Old  Ben  throbbing  out  the  evening  hour  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  Empire!”  and  then,  after  a  strange 
pause,  and  in  a  voice  such  as  I  have  seldom  heard,  he  said, 
“Why  don’t  we  have  an  Angelus?” 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  England 
of  today,  a  very  different  kind  of  England  from  that  which 
I  have  been  describing  or  rather  which  I  have  had  in  mind 
in  my  writing  of  this  chapter  so  far.  I  have  dealt  with 
England  mainly  as  it  was  up  to  1914.  Then  came  the 
shock  and  turmoil  of  war  with  all  its  undreamed  of  reve¬ 
lations  of  the  English  people;  their  heroism,  sacrifice,  and 
almost  unexpected  and  unimagined  nobility  of  character. 
But  I  have  been  away  from  my  country  for  nearly  six 
years  now  and  during  that  time  a  greater  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  nation  than  took 
place  in  the  forty  years  previous  to  the  war,  and  almost,  I 
might  say,  speaking  strictly  in  reference  to  the  national 
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character,  in  the  four  hundred  years  preceding  1914. 
England  has  changed  much,  from  all  I  hear,  or  rather  I 
might  almost  say,  deteriorated  since  1917.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  most  hopeless  optimists  can  deceive  themselves 
that  it  is  well  with  the  soul  of  England  today. 

Is,  for  instance,  our  much  vaunted  democracy  so  really 
splendid  and  beautiful  a  thing  as  its  admirers  claim  it  is? 
Our  workmen  who  simply  refuse  to  work;  our  bricklayers 
who  let  the  bricklayers  of  other  lands  lay  at  least  five 
bricks  to  their  one;  our  Trade  Unionists  who  strangle  all 
effort,  initiative,  and  worthy  ambition  in  the  face  of  a 
Trade-Germany  which  is  reconstituting  itself  with  a  skill, 
a  certitude,  an  efficiency,  and  a  swiftness  which  are  nothing 
less  than  terrific  and  menacing;  our  miners  who,  despite 
the  most  sacred  and  binding  contracts,  simply  tear  them  up 
as  so  many  pieces  of  paper,  as  the  Germans  did  on  the 
historic  August  4th,  1914.  A  democracy  with  as  little 
sense  of  or  regard  for  honour,  let  alone  common  honesty, 
as  it  possesses  breeding,  tradition,  or  the  sense  of  a 
glorious  and  historic  continuity  with  a  past  so  splendid  as 
to  be  daz  '.lingly  beyond  compare  and  yet,  for  which  it 
does  not  care  one  jot,  in  its  vulgar  ignorance  and  criminal 
indifference.  What  a  lack  of  ideals  and  reverence  for 
ideals  characterises  these  new  profiteers! 

And  are  our  upper  classes  in  very  much  better  case? 
Surely  creed  and  character  alike,  that  creed  and  character 
which  have  made  them  what  they  are,  are  dying  down  alto¬ 
gether,  even  in  their  midst.  The  old  reverence  for  prin¬ 
ciple  and  tradition  is  so  much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  I 
suppose  these  jeremiads  of  mine  will  be  greeted  with 
shrieks  of  laughter. 

Of  course  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  estimate  as  I  have 
only  very  occasional  newspapers  to  go  by.  But  I  imagine 
that  such  men  as  Dean  Inge,'  Bishop  Gore,  Dr.  Winning- 
ton  Ingram,  Dr.  Hensley  Henson,  the  Rev.  J.  Jowett,  and 
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the  leading  Free  Church  Ministers  must  be  seized  now 
and  again  with  pangs  of  misery  and  anxiety  as  they  sit 
powerless  and  contemplate  the  visible  degeneration  of 
what  was  once  the  greatest  moral  and  political  force  on 
earth. 

Is  it  that  the  nation  is  coming  to  attach  less  importance 
to  character  than  it  used  to  do?  In  England,  as  it 
existed  in  the  past,  one  heard  and  thought  so  much  of 
character.  It  meant  so  much  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  People  thought  so  much  of  it,  valued  it 
so  much,  respected  it  so  much,  looked  up  to  it  as  to  noth¬ 
ing  else  on  earth.  And,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  they 
devoted  so  much  effort  and  energy  to  the  making  and 
building  up  of  character. 

You  realise  that  in  Macaulay’s  History  and  especially 
in  the  histories  of  J.  R.  Green  and  J.  A.  Froude.  The 
character  of  the  English  people — that  is  the  keynote  of 
all  the  writings  of  the  great  historians.  Because  they  real¬ 
ised  that,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  history  was  but  the 
story  of  the  character  of  the  nation. 

You  realise  it  in  the  novels  of  the  past.  From  Henry 
Fielding  and  later  Jane  Austen  right  down  to  Dickens,  in  a 
minor  sense;  Thackeray,  George  Meredith,  Hardy,  Mrs. 
Gaskell;  the  Authoress  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman”; 
Anthony  Trollope  and  Archibald  Marshall’s  remarkable 
portraitures  of  the  modern  upper  class  Englishman;  all 
these  writers  including  Tennyson  and  Kingsley  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  Carlyle  and  Darwin,  realised  and  were 
at  pains  to  emphasise  the  character  of  the  individual 
Englishman  as  being  the  very  essence  and  backbone  of  the 
whole  English  people. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me, — I  may  be  wrong, — but  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  people  attach  half  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  character  that  they  used  to  do  and  that  they  cer- 
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tainly  ought  to  do.  And  this  phase  in  the  national  life 
has  been  coming  on  for  some  years.  For  some  years  prior 
to  the  Great  War  I  realised  that  in  the  life  of  London,  at 
all  events,  a  man  was  regarded  more  for  what  he  possessed 
than  for  what  he  actually  was.  I  mean  that  accomplish¬ 
ments  or  great  possessions  were  valued  far  more  than 
character.  In  fact  I  do  not  believe  that  today,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  possibly  indeed  over  here  in  the  States  where  they 
are  curiously  and  subtly  sensitive  to  and  influenced  by  the 
atmosphere  of  England,  in  these  matters  at  all  events,  I 
do  not  believe  that  character  is  regarded  in  anything  like 
the  light  of  reverence  and  importance  in  which  it  was  re¬ 
garded  in  the  great  Victorian  era. 

At  the  same  time,  in  all  common  fairness  to  the  present 
day,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  book,  it 
possesses  many  redeeming  qualities.  The  same  girl  who 
cannot  enjoy  her  dinner  without  her  preliminary  two  or 
three  or  even  four  Bronx  cocktails  and  who  is  undis- 
guisedly  and  unaffectedly  immodest,  not  to  put  it  one  whit 
too  strongly,  in  her  attitudes  and  in  her  costume  in  the 
jazz  dancing  room,  will  spend  thirty  hours  on  end  at  the 
bedside  of  some  dying  soldier  or  will  drive  till  she  drops 
a  heavy  ambulance  waggon.  As  I  have  said  they  are  so 
extraordinarily  contradictory,  these  young  men  and  young 
women  of  today  and  naturally  and  especially  so  the  young 
women. 

This  is  after  all  but  an  exhibition  of  character  under 
varying  avatars  to  which  of  course  the  simpler,  less  com¬ 
plex  days  of  the  Victorian  had  never  lent  themselves.  But 
the  fact  remains,  for  all  its  redeeming  qualities  and  for  all 
its  splendidly  high  lights,  there  is  a  reckless  welter  of  life 
today  which  was  impossible  to  the  more  stolid  dwellers 
in  England  fifty  and  sixty  and  a  hundred  years  ago.  We 
live  so  infernally  fast  today,  and  I  use  the  phrase  ad- 
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visedly,  for  it  is  the  harried  lives  of  devils  that  we  lead, — 
that  we  have  no  time  for  thought,  much  less  for  such  an 
antiquated  thing  as  prayer. 

You  smile,  perhaps  you  even  jeer  at  me  for  venturing 
to  hint  at  such  a  thing.  And  yet  why  not?  It  is  pretty 
well  known  that  during  all  the  tremendous  stress  of  war 
days,  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Fisher,  Lord  Roberts,  and, 
in  his  day,  for  he  told  me  so  himself,  Lord  Wolseley,  used 
always  to  step  into  a  church  for  private  prayer,  where 
possible  in  the  early  morning.  Herbert  Tree,  the  most 
unlikely  person  for  anything  of  the  kind  and  the  very  last 
man  to  indulge  in  any  form  of  cant  whatever,  told  me  that 
it  was  his  invariable  practice  on  a  first  night,  to  say  a 
prayer  to  himself,  before  going  on  the  stage.  You  will 
call  it  superstition.  Well  you  can  if  you  like.  But  any¬ 
thing  which  involves  a  retirement  for  quiet  thought  within 
oneself,  or  a  recognition  of  something  within  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousness,  must  be  beneficial  to  the 
human  soul.  We  don’t  stop  and  pause  half  frequently  or 
half  long  enough  for  thought.  Life  with  the  majority  is 
apt  to  be  far  too  hurried.  And  consequently  therefore, 
sadly  unproductive  in  the  long  run  and  from  the  highest 
and  most  worth-while  point  of  view.  Like  the  parrot,  I 
am  a  devil  to  think,  and  I  infinitely  prefer  to  sit  and  think 
by  myself  to  going  into  company.  Here  in  Hollywood, 
which  is  literally  a  welter  and  a  helter  skelter  rush  of  life 
such  as  one  could  scarcely  imagine  even  in  Piccadilly,  I 
keep  to  myself,  almost  entirely  and  exclusively,  and  to  my 
thoughts.  And  then  I  sit  down  and  inflict  them  on  you! 
But  seriously  what  it  appears  to  me  that  modern  England 
and  America  most  lack  is  a  desire,  rather  than  a  capacity, 
for  serious  consecutive  thought. 

And  this  to  me  is  so  sad  and  regrettable,  because  as  I 
see  it  England  has  in  the  past  been  based  and  built  up 
on  thought.  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Thomas  More  and 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  of  course  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
and  the  Elizabethan  homilists,  and  the  Jacobean  and 
Carolean  divines  and  metaphysicians  and  poets  and 
writers,  such  as  Hooker  and  Hobbes  and  John  Locke  and 
Bunyan  and  Milton;  all  these  men  were  thinkers,  and 
upon  their  thought  England  was  builded  and  maintained 
in  the  face  of,  and  in  spite  of,  the  mightiest  nations  in 
the  world. 

Can  she  or  will  she  as  confidently  confront  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  future? 

Away  out  here  in  the  West  I  am  immensely  proud  not 
only  of  my  country’s  past  but  of  my  country’s  present.  For 
she  is  still  great.  I  look  round  the  world  and  I  see  no 
such  men  as  I  see  in  England,  even  today. 

Where  else  can  you  match  the  thought  and  scholarship 
tand  the  delicate  texture  of  brain,  the  entire  mental  and 
spiritual  warp  and  woof,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  such 
men  as  Bishop  Gore  and  Dean  Inge?  And  however  much 
you  may  dislike  and  distrust  him  where  will  you  find  a 
politician  who  will  surpass  the  amazing  mental  alertness 
and  the  subtle  agility  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George?  Is  there  any 
other  country  today  that  can  provide  the  type  of  states¬ 
men  so  splendidly  represented  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil?  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  beat  Julian  Byng  as  a  soldier  whilst  I  defy 
the  navies  of  the  world  today  to  produce  a  finer  sailor 
than  Admiral  Beatty. 

And  take  the  English  writers  of  this  present  moment, 
they  lead  the  world.  Not  even  Anatole  France  himself 
can  surpass  Arnold  Bennett,  who,  I  may  remark  in  passing, 
has  provided  us  with  the  most  perfect  type  of  sturdy  lower 
middle  class  Victorian,  in  a  certain  restricted  district  of 
England  that  has  ever  been  encountered  in  the  pages  of 
English  literature  and  that  for  hundreds  of  years.  No 
more  perfect  types  of  the  English,  always  granting  that 
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they  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  area,  can  be  imagined 
than  his  denizens  of  the  Five  Towns. 

You  may  detest  them,  they  may  revolt  you,  often  they 
are  quite  hateful,  but  they  are  absolute  photographs  of  a 
certain  class  of  Englishman  in  England’s  sturdiest  and 
most  worth-while  days,  mid  and  late  Victorian. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  country  which  possesses 
such  extraordinarily  versatile  literary  genius  as  H.  G. 
Wells,  whilst  as  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  younger  liter¬ 
ary  generation  in  England  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
it  anywhere  in  the  world  and  there  never  has  been 
anything  to  match  it  in  the  annals  of  literary  history. 

And,  to  give  what  most  people  will  consider  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  national  supremacy  from  a  not  very  fre¬ 
quently  considered  aspect  of  life,  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  nowhere  will  you  find  such  really  delicately  thought¬ 
ful  and  beautiful  preaching  as  you  will  find  in  the  Church 
of  England,  at  its  best  today. 

The  scholarly  High  Anglican,  or  Catholic  as  I  believe 
he  is  more  universally  known  and  spoken  of  today,  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival  and  scarcely  with  an  equal  anywhere. 

But  I  am  perilously  approaching  the  bragging  stage, — 
which  is  detestable  in  either  an  individual  or  a  nation, — so 
let  us  change  the  subject  and  let  us  also  have  done  with 
moaning  over  the  irrevocable  past.  After  all  today  is 
today  and  it  must  be  controlled  by  and  run  on  the  lines  of 
today. 

Victorianism  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
Georgianism  will  turn  out  to  be  even  better. 

At  all  events  let  us  give  it  and  the  young  people  a 
chance  and  let  us  talk  about  duck-shooting  for  a  change. 
Did  you  ever  go  duck-shooting? 

Well,  we  will  go  duck-shooting  now;  it  will  be 
pleasanter  than  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  and  possibly 
more  profitable. 
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Do  you  know  those  wonderful  marshes  in  Norfolk? 
Well,  down  there  by  the  Wash,  and  even  close  to  the 
open  sea  you  get  some  of  the  finest  wild  duck  shooting  in 
the  world. 

What  a  wonderful  glimpse  of  old  England,  my  Eng¬ 
land,  those  lonely  wide-spreading  fens  and  marshes  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  present  to  the  man  with  an  eye 
to  discern  their  exquisite  beauty  and  a  soul  to  appreciate 
their  infinite  charm, — as  Charles  Kingsley  saw  and  ap¬ 
preciated  them. 

A  summer  day  on  those  marvellous  stretches  of 
country,  flat  as  a  billiard  table  and  almost  as  smooth,  and 
spread  out  beneath  the  sky  almost  as  though  they  were 
the  ocean  itself.  Intersected  by  huge  dykes,  that  run  as 
straight  as  a  die,  for  miles  and  miles,  and  with  now  and 
again  a  deep  river,  narrow  and  picturesque  and  filled  to 
the  brim,  running  across  them  to  the  sea.  What  curious 
effects  you  obtain  there  when  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
windmill  slowly  turning  in  the  fitful  breeze,  or  the  unusual 
sight  of  a  land  lighthouse  or  the  top  of  a  huge  sail,  above 
the  river  bank,  and  it  appears  from  a  distance  as  if  ships 
were  slowly  sailing  on  the  land. 

And  a  summer  breeze  lightly  agitates  the  long  waving 
grass  and  rustles  in  the  reeds  and  the  blue  and  red  corn¬ 
flowers  and  poppies  lazily  sway  to  and  fro  in  the  warm 
air.  And  then  those  gorgeous  fen  and  marsh-land  sunsets, 
as  you  survey  them  from  the  bedroom  window  of  a  pretty 
little  Cottage  orne  on  some  great  embankment,  with 
dainty  chintz  curtains,  white  and  blue  or  terra-cotta,  drap¬ 
ing  the  window  and  the  same  patterned  chintzes  on  the 
sofas  and  the  great  deep  restful  armchairs;  and  beautiful 
old  English  furniture,  with  a  grandfather  clock  dreamily 
ticking  all  the  summer  hours  away ! 

And  there  is  a  little  garden,  stocked  full  of  roses  and 
mignonette  and  sweet  william  and  sweet  peas  and  stocks 
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and  pinks  and  the  unforgettable  scent  of  an  English 
summer  day  hangs  heavy  on  the  air.  But  there  is  a  tang 
and  a  saltiness  in  that  same  air  nevertheless,  and  far  far 
away  you  catch  a  gleam  of  silver  and  of  grey  and  gold  and 
the  long  lines  of  white  as  the  tide  creeps  up  on  the  lonely 
beach  and  fills  the  great  dykes  fuller  even  than  they  were 
before.  That  for  the  summer.  But  on  a  winter  morning 
you  will  have  to  rise  very  early,  whilst  it  is  still  so  dark 
that  you  have  to  dress  by  candlelight,  for  there  is  no 
electric  light,  nor  any  new-fangled  nonsense  in  my  little 
old-fashioned  Queen  Anne  Cottage,  and  it  is  so  frosty  that 
your  fingers  ache  with  the  cold.  And  then  you  go  out 
with  one  of  the  local  guides  or  “gunners”  as  they  are 
locally  known  and,  if  you  have  the  pluck  to  face  the  bitter 
breeze,  you  will  lie  with  him  in  one  of  those  shallow  sort 
of  punts  which  are  used  for  shooting  duck  in  those 
districts. 

Some  of  these  boats  have  a  kind  of  machine-gun,  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  firmly  fixed  in  the  bows  and  these 
are  handled  so  skilfully  by  the  practical  “gunner”  that  two 
shots  from  two  separate  guns  have  been  known  to  secure 
simultaneously  no  less  than  126  birds! 

And  what  a  variety  of  birds  you  get;  widgeons  and 
mallards  and  wild  geese, — those  wonderful  grey  birds, 
flying  across  the  North  Sea,  with  long  outstretched  necks, 
flying  in  a  wedge  and  uttering  all  the  time  their  weird  un¬ 
canny  cry  which  can  be  heard  for  miles  over  that  grey  and 
desolate  marshland. 

And  peewits  and  plovers  and  curlews  you  will  see  too 
in  their  thousands  and  you  will  catch  glimpses  of  little 
dusky-hued  teal  creeping  from  under  the  low  grassy  eaves 
of  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  diving  again  like  lightning 
at  the  slightest  sound  or  movement. 

But  oh !  it  is  so  cold,  and  the  frost  and  rime  make 
the  withered  grasses  of  the  marshes  look  like  a  silver 
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shield,  as  the  sun  shoots  out  of  the  golden  sea  far  away 
to  the  East,  and  the  very  few  trees  there  stand  up  stark 
and  black  and  rigid  against  the  clear  translucent  winter 
sky  like  an  etching  by  Whistler.  And  then  back  to 
luncheon  at  the  little  Queen  Anne  cottage  and  you  enjoy 
your  round  of  cold  beef  and  your  tankard  of  foaming  beer 
and  your  Stilton  cheese  and  choice  cigar  or  still  more  be¬ 
loved  briar,  all  the  more  for  the  memory  of  the  pain  of 
frozen  fingers  and  numbed  legs  and  feet  and  the  dozen  or 
so  of  birds  that  have  fallen  to  your  share  and  possibly  in¬ 
deed  to  your  own  own  individual  gun.  For  to  my  way  of 
thinking  the  most  enjoyable  shooting  is  that  which  you  do 
for  yourself  with  your  own  gun;  the  other  machine  gun 
dodge  is  too  much  like  very  elaborate  battue  shooting  for 
m^  taste. 

And  here  is  a  memory  of  my  England  I  specially  value. 
Some  years  before  the  war  when  England  really  was 
England,  I  went  up  into  the  Lake  Country  and  stayed  with 
Gordon  Wordsworth  at  the  “Stepping  Stones,”  a  charm¬ 
ing  cottage  on  the  very  edge  of  Windermere;  a  cottage 
and  a  garden  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  roses  and  still 
more  redolent  of  his  great  uncle  William  Wordsworth. 
And  one  afternoon  he  and  I  went  to  take  tea  with  Miss 
Charlotte  Arnold,  a  daughter  of  the  famous  headmaster. 
As  I  sat  in  that  delightful,  old-fashioned  drawing  room, 
with  portraits  of  her  distinguished  father  and  her  brother 
Matthew,  the  scarcely  less  distinguished  poet  and  essayist, 
not  forgetting  the  portrait  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  the  novelist,  and  talked  with  the  old  lady,  who  was 
in  her  very  bright  and  vigorous  seventies,  and  as  I  gazed 
round  the  room,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  interesting 
people  who  must  have  sat  and  talked  in  that  very  room 
in  the  days  gone  by  and  the  subjects  they  must  have  dis¬ 
cussed  so  vigorously.  The  Tractarian  Movement  and 
Newman’s  secession  and  “would  Manning  follow  him?” 
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and  the  fervid  interest  in  Tennyson’s  earliest  works  and 
the  criticisms  of  Keble’s  Christian  Year  and  Kingsley’s  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Chartists,  and  on  a  day  long  previous 
to  that,  the  speculations  concerning  the  young  Queen’s 
Accession  and  half  a  hundred  of  topics,  long  since 
crumbled  into  the  dust,  but  then  of  stirring  heart-compel¬ 
ling  interest.  And  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  and  towering 
above  them  all,  in  that  sweet  dim  old  room,  the  noble 
form  and  the  curly  head  and  the  clean-shaven  firm-lipped 
presence  of  the  great  Headmaster  himself,  perhaps  en¬ 
gaged  in  vigorous  conversation  with  the  somewhat  shy 
and  shrinking  personality  of  the  far-famed  Lake  poet, 
William  Wordsworth,  then  Poet  Laureate.  And  it  all 
seemed  so  impossibly  far  away,  for  Arnold  died  in  1842 
in  that  very  house.  And  yet,  if  you  go  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Montecito,  Southern  California,  any  Sunday 
in  this  year  of  grace,  you  will  see  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman,  seated  in  the  pews,  who  was  actually  one  of 
Arnold’s  boys ! 

That  seems  almost  incredible ! 

But  in  that  drawing  room  at  Fox  Howe,  as  the  estate 
is  called,  I  gained  a  glimpse  into  the  past  which  was 
wonderfully  illuminating  and  which  helped  to  endear  Eng¬ 
land  to  me,  more  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible, — a 
glimpse  which,  as  it  were,  interwove  itself  harmoniously 
enough,  with  my  own  memories  of  Alfred  Tennyson  and 
Tom  Hughes,  who  wrote  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days,  and 
who  more  than  anyone  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Arnold, — memories  which  in  their  turn  were  entwined 
with  my  dear  mother’s  recollections  as  a  child  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Tom  Moore  and  Charles  Dickens.  I  gathered 
them  up  all  together  as  I  sat  that  quiet  September  after¬ 
noon  and  drank  tea  with  Charlotte  Arnold  and  Gordon 
Wordsworth  at  the  side  of  Windermere  Lake. 

So  much  for  My  England;  how  about  Your  America? 
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I  feel  very  diffident  in  writing  about  America  here  in 
America.  You  know  so  much  more  about  it  than  I  can 
even  imagine  that  it  is  very  like  carrying  coals  to  New¬ 
castle.  But  still,  if  I  can  contrive  to  render  them  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting,  even  my  slight  and  passing  impressions, 
imaginings  and  dreamings  may  not  be  without  a  certain 
interest  to  American  readers. 

I  have  said  much  in  praise  of  England,  for  which, 
I  know,  Americans  will  forgive  me,  but  I  say  no  less  in 
praise  of  America.  And  I  start  off  by  observing  that  the 
more  one  knows  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  the 
more  one  is  forced  to  admire.  And  a  greater  compliment 
I  cannot  pay  the  country  of  my  adoption,  nor  one  better 
or  more  sincerely  deserved. 

It  comes  as  a  revelation,  this  country,  of  beauty  and 
accomplishment.  One  realises,  as  never  before,  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  when  one  looks  round  these 
mighty  States  and  witnesses,  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year,  the  growth  of  the  Soul  of  a  Nation. 
There  is  everywhere,  as  nowhere  else  on  earth  that  I  know 
or  have  seen,  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  hope.  It  comes 
to  me,  as  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  beautiful  dream,  what 
is  really  meant  by  the  splendid  scriptural  phrase,  “going 
on  from  strength  to  strength,  from  glory  to  glory,  unto 
the  perfect  day.” 

I  would  take  this  wonderful  city  of  Los  Angeles  as 
an  illustration.  Los  Angeles,  as  the  world  knows,  is  the 
home  of  lost  faiths  and  of  new  faiths  and  of  old  faiths, 
of  good  faiths  and  bad  faiths  and  of  every  kind  of  faith 
of  which  you  can  think.  We  have  here  as  many  faiths 
and  creeds  as  we  have  automobile  accidents,  for  which, 
I  should  imagine,  we  easily  hold  the  world’s  record. 

It  is  a  curious  maelstrom  of  human  emotions  and  of 
eccentricities  and  of  creeds  and  passions  and  feverish  dis¬ 
coveries  and  disappointed  hopes  and  broken  hearts  and 
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crushed  lives  and  undiscovered  murders  and  of  incredible 
fortunes  and  unbelievable  triumphs  and  of  exquisite  beauty 
and  indescribable  fascination.  I  don’t  think  you  can  ever 
weary  of  Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles.  Certainly  you 
can  never  be  bored  here.  Life  is  always  interesting  here, 
— how  interesting  few  Americans  even  are  able  to  imagine, 
let  alone  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  as  far  away  from 
New  York  as  New  York  is  from  London  and  we  rest 
here,  a  metropolis  in  ourselves  and  perfectly  content  with 
ourselves.  Los  Angeles  has  an  extraordinary  future. 
I  don’t  believe  the  Angelenos  themselves  realise  the 
marvels  of  their  beautiful  city  and  all  its  myriad  possi¬ 
bilities  and  potentialities.  In  half  a  dozen  different  ways 
Los  Angeles  may  eventuate  as  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world.  I  shall  not  be  here  then,  it  is  true,  but  I  should 
not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  in  50  years  from  now  Los  Angeles 
numbered  a  population  of  at  least  five  millions. 

It  possesses  all  the  practical  and  executive  ability  and 
the  curious  mechanical  genius  and  efficiency  of  America 
generally,  to  which  is  super-added  a  strain  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  which  really  helps  to  strengthen  her  people  rather 
than  weaken  them.  For  the  sentimental  person  is  often 
the  person  with  imagination  and  the  imaginative  person 
is  the  one  who  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions.  And  with¬ 
out  a  vision  the  people  perish.  Well,  Los  Angeles  will 
never  perish  for  lack  of  vision.  And  she  visions,  and  I 
vision  with  her,  a  city  in  the  future  such  as  it  hath  not 
entered  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

She  has  it  all  new  and  virgin  and  clean  and  fresh 
before  her  and  she  possesses  a  sense  of  colour  and  an  eye 
for  outline  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Step  by  step;  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line; 
that  is  how  Los  Angeles  is  going  to  work  out.  In  the  far 
off  end  those  coming  in  from  the  lonely  unpathed  deeps 
of  the  Pacific  will  behold,  glittering  before  them,  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  cities  that  earth  has  ever  beheld.  Of 
that  I  am  as  confident  as  mortal  man  can  be  confident  in 
this  world  of  ceaseless  change  and  turmoil. 

The  difference  between  London  and  Los  Angeles  is 
extraordinary  and  inconceivable.  The  one  is  a  vast  organ, 
with  the  deep  diapason  pipe  and  the  vox  humana  stop 
always  echoing  and  re-echoing  through  its  manifold  and 
multitudinous  chords.  It  is  a  city  of  enormous  antiquity, 
with  a  tremendous  past  and  with  the  most  glorious  tradi¬ 
tions  and  the  most  superb  history  and  the  most  romantic 
story  behind  it  that  mortal  city  has  ever  known.  It  is 
crammed  with  romance;  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  human 
race  and  its  grey  memorials  of  the  long  dead  past  con¬ 
stitute  in  themselves  the  history  in  stone  of  one  of  the 
greatest  races  the  world  has  yet  produced.  It  has  a  mar¬ 
vellous  past  and  it  is  rich  in  the  promise  of  an  unimagined 
future. 

And  Los  Angeles  in  comparison  is  like  a  vast  orchestra, 
tuning  up  for  the  overture  and  yet  pregnant  with  harmony 
and  the  most  exquisite  music.  It  has  no  past,  but  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  future  such  as  no  man  can  venture  to  prophesy. 

In  its  way  it  is  a  microcosm  of  these  great  United 
States  and  its  avenues  and  vistas,  opening  up  upon  the  dim 
and  distant  future,  are  glittering  with  the  promise  of 
wondrous  things  to  come,  of  great  happenings,  of  ad¬ 
ventures  and  of  possibilities,  of  vast  enterprises  and  even 
vaster  accomplishments  which  constitute  in  themselves  a 
fascination  which  is  gradually  making  itself  felt  all  over 
the  world. 

Palermo  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
no  less  will  Los  Angeles  be  a  gem  of  the  Pacific. 

And  just  as  Westminster  Cathedral  holds  itself  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  immense  grey  antiquity  of  the 
Abbey  hard  by,  and  in  its  stark,  staring  newness  is  not 
ashamed  because  it  is  conscious  of  the  history  and  the 
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romance  that  its  splendid  walls  will  one  day  encompass, 
so  does  Los  Angeles  hold  itself,  among  the  great  cities 
of  the  world,  calm  and  confident,  because  it  is  assured 
that  one  day  hundreds  of  years  from  now,  it  too  will  have 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  history  and  the  romance  and 
the  story  of  the  world. 

And  here  is  a  memory  of  New  York  as  I  last  saw  it. 

Night  was  coming  down  upon  the  city,  and  ahead  deep 
gloom  enshrouded  those  vast  canyons  of  bricks  and  mortar 
which  help  to  make  New  York  one  of  the  most  pictorial 
cities  in  the  world.  Huge  skyscrapers  towered  up  into 
the  purple  of  the  sunset  sky,  across  which  the  rays  of  light 
flung  vast  ribbons  of  gold,  like  an  army  terrible  with 
banners.  Far  away  points  of  electricity  glittered  in  long 
and  regular  lines  down  the  street,  and  their  white  intensity 
only  tended  to  enhance  the  splendid  golden  hues  of  the 
western  sky,  whilst  the  sickle  of  the  moon  carved  itself 
in  silver  out  of  a  background  of  wonderful  and  impene¬ 
trable  blue.  Nowhere  was  there  any  antiquity  of  architec¬ 
ture,  and  history  and  romance,  as  we  ordinarily  understand 
them,  were  almost  painfully  insistent  in  their  absence.  And 
yet  the  whole  general  effect  was  of  a  beauty  and  a  mys¬ 
ticism  and  a  charm  which  was  little  other  than  pure  magic 
and  forever  and  forever  unforgettable ! 

And  as  regards  the  American  people  themselves,  surely 
I  may  say  with  no  fear  of  being  regarded  as  a  sycophantic 
flatterer  that  the  longer  you  know  them,  the  more  their 
lovable  qualities  grow  upon  you;  the  more  you  see  them 
in  the  mass,  which  is  always  the  acid  test  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  a  people;  the  more  you  realise  the  innate 
goodness  that  is  theirs. 

They  talk,  for  instance,  of  the  good  humour  and  the 
good  behaviour  of  an  English  crowd. 

It  does  not  even  begin  to  compare  with  the  behaviour 
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of  the  crowds  as  I  have  seen  them  here  in  the  States  from 
Maine  to  Miami,  from  Connecticut  to  California. 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  me,  the  behaviour 
of  the  American  crowd.  It  is  incredible  to  one  who  knows 
of  what  a  Bank  Holiday  crowd  on  Hampstead  Heath  or 
in  Blackpool  or  in  Birmingham  is  not  only  capable,  but 
of  what  a  large  portion  of  it  is  invariably  guilty. 

I  need  not  specialise  in  detail,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
what  you  see  as  a  matter  of  course  in  England,  would  be 
unthinkable  here  in  America.  Absolutely  unthinkable ! 

The  test  of  a  nation  is  in  the  mass,  in  its  crowds,  and 
that  test  America  stands  better  than  any  nation  in  the 
world,  to  my  thinking  at  all  events.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
can  you  behold  such  a  spectacle  as  I  beheld  one  night  at 
the  Symphony  Concert  in  Hollywood  Bowl.  There,  in 
a  ‘great  hollow  in  the  mountains,  completely  encircled  by 
those  lovely  hills,  beneath  the  glittering  stars  and  amid 
the  most  romantically  beautiful  scenery  that  one  could 
possibly  imagine,  I  beheld  a  crowd  of  some  15,000  people 
seated  in  deathly  silence,  entranced  by  the  exquisite  har¬ 
monies  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz’s  symphony  orchestra.  What 
impressed  me  as  much  as  the  sheer  loveliness  of  the  whole 
scene  was,  first  of  all,  the  behaviour  of  that  gigantic  as¬ 
semblage  and  secondly  their  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
extremely  difficult  classicalities  of  some  of  Wagner’s 
Music.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  and  most  assuredly  nowhere 
in  England,  could  you  ever  hope  to  see  such  perfection 
of  behaviour.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual  and 
mental  psychology  of  a  crowd  such  as  I  had  not  conceived 
was  possible,  nor,  I  believe,  would  it  be  possible  outside 
the  United  States.  A  country  that  can  produce  such  crowds 
is  a  country  with  a  future  which  will  work  mightily  for 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  world. 

And  how  magic  a  scene  wvas  that  presented  to  an 
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audience,  hushed  into  even  deeper  breathlessness  than 
before,  when  the  coloured  flares  threw  a  tapestry  of  varied 
and  exquisitely  mingled  hues  and  prisms  upon  those 
primeval  hills  and  canyons,  and  a  mystic  beauty  of  colour 
interwove  itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  myriad  harmonies 
of  that  orchestra. 

What  I  have  seen,  time  and  again,  of  vast  crowds  in 
America  has  done  more  to  increase  my  wonder  at  and 
admiration  of  the  American  people  than  anything  else. 
More  I  cannot,  less  I  ought  not  to  say. 

But,  of  course,  as  usual  with  me,  I  vision  the  America 
of  today  in  the  America  of  the  past,  and  especially  in  the 
South  and,  “befo’  de  Wah.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  that  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  the  South  should  have 
built  up  for  itself  such  a  reputation  and  such  undying 
memories.  That  it  should  have  evolved  such  exceptionally 
remarkable  characters  and  that  it  should  have  given  to 
the  world  such  an  outstanding  type  of  humanity  as  the 
Southern  gentleman.  A  type  that  has  not  its  exact  cor¬ 
respondence  in  any  other  land,  not  even  in  England,  France 
or  Spain;  a  type  that  stands  out  clear-cut  and  vivid  and 
that  is  incorporated  in  the  history  and  sociology  of  the 
United  States  for  all  time.  It  requires  an  American 
Thackeray,  Trollope,  or  Archibald  Marshall  to  put  the 
Southern  gentleman,  exactly  as  he  was  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  rightly  and  faithfully  upon  paper. 
Colonel  Newcome  and  Archdeacon  Grantley  and  Squire 
Clinton  are  the  nearest  approaches  in  English  fiction  that 
I  can  think  of  to  the  Southern  aristocrat  as  we  know  he 
existed  a  hundred  times  over  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  but  I  do  not  at  the  moment  recall  any  adequate 
character  in  American  fiction  which  typifies  him  for  the 
general  reader.  But  that,  I  frankly  own,  may  be  my 
ignorance.  “Sheer  ignorance,  Madam,  sheer  ignorance.” 
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Many  years  ago  I  read  “Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville” 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  story  sufficiently  well  to  be 
able  to  determine  in  my  own  mind  how  far  it  was  likely 
to  be  a  faithful  and  reliable  portrayal.  But, all  events  the 
Southern  gentleman  of  romantic  memory  'stands  out  in 
my  mind  whenever  I  attempt  to  visionise  America  as  a 
whole.  The  beautiful  old  Colonial  house,  with  the  deep 
verandah  and  the  stately  Grecian  columns  and  the  wide- 
spreading  park-like  estate  round  about  the  old  house,  and 
the  old  family  butler,  and  the  black  “Mammy”  beloved 
by  all  the  squire’s  children,  and  the  happy  slaves  crooning 
over  the  evening  meal,  and  the  steamer  throbbing  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  the  handsome  old  Southern  Colonel 
himself,  with  his  long  white  moustache  and  his  buttoned-up 
frock  coat,  as  we  call  it  in  England,  and  his  trousers 
strapped  down  over  his  boots  and  his  wide,  black  flapping 
soft  felt  hat,  with  the  eternal  cigar  firm  fixed  between  his 
teeth;  that  is  the  picture,  brilliant  in  the  most  gorgeous 
sunshine,  that  I  always  summon  to  my  mind  whenever  I 
think  of  the  Southern  States,  as  it  is  the  picture  of  America 
that  lingers  most  fondly  in  my  memory  and  that  I  fain 
would  trust  has  not  altogether  faded  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  when  I  think  of  it,  I  always  feel 
how  more  than  justified  you  are  when  you  apostrophise 
your  America  as  God’s  country.  What  a  vision  some  of 
those  Southern  boys  must  have  had  of  it  when  they  were 
shivering  and  freezing  in  the  trenches  round  about  the 
Argonne  and  Chateau-Thierry. 

And  there  is  a  delightful  old  village,  away  out  on  the 
easternmost  point  of  Long  Island,  not  a  great  many  miles 
from  Montauk  Lighthouse,  which  stands  on  a  white- 
silvered  sandy  beach,  whereon  the  Atlantic  rolls  great 
green  breakers,  crowned  with  snowy  foam  and  where  old 
houses,  really  old,  even  respectably  so,  for  England,  sum¬ 
mons  up  a  memory  of  America,  pretty  well  exactly  as 
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it  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Amagansett,  with 
its  one  long  wide  street,  embowered  in  immemorial  elms 
and  with  beautiful  meadows  stretched  all  round  it, — 
meadows  that  gradually  merge  into  the  rough,  harsh  vege¬ 
tation  and  sandy  desert  that  immediately  blends  itself  into 
that  enormously  lengthy  stretch  of  splendid  hard  white 
sands, — east  from  which,  far  far  away  over  the  rolling 
waters,  lie  France  and  Spain,  between  which  and  America 
only  sunshine  and  driving  storms  of  wind  and  rain  and 
the  most  magnificent  blue  and  green  and  purple  sea  reign 
supreme;  a  sea,  on  the  distant  horizon  of  which  you  get 
glimpses  now  and  then  of  some  great  liner  sullenly  forging 
its  way  up  to  New  York,  or  the  even  more  beautiful  spec¬ 
tacle  of  an  old-fashioned  sailing  ship,  with  its  clouds  of 
snowy  canvas  towering  up,  spire-like,  into  the  blue  mist, 
or  even,  once  in  a  while,  you  see  a  sombre  battleship, 
through  zones  of  light  and  shadow  glimmering  away  to 
the  lonely  deep. 

It  is  a  summer  resort  to  a  great  extent,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  unknown  to  the  general  public;  for  it  is  delightfully 
primitive  and  retiring,  but  the  people  who  go  there  year 
by  year  have  gone  there  for  years  and  years,  they  and 
their  fathers  before  them,  and  they  form  a  colony  of  the 
most  delectable  sort  imaginable. 

I  recall  Dr.  Warrin  who  is,  in  a  sort,  the  squire  of 
the  village,  a  thin,  eldeny,  clean-shaven,  good-looking  man 
tireless  in  energy  and  in  effort  that  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  helping  friends  and  neighbours.  Though 
a  very  genuine  American  he  is,  nevertheless,  an  old  English 
public  schoolboy,  with  interesting  memories  of  one  of  our 
most  illustrious  head  masters,  Thring  of  Uppingham;  with 
a  sister  who  married  a  publisher  of  international  fame, 
Sir  Frederick  Macmillan;  three  perfectly  delightful  daugh¬ 
ters,  girls  who  would  be  wildly  popular  in  England;  and 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  with  a  granddaughter  at  whose 
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feet  the  whole  of  Amagansett,  including  myself,  lay  pros¬ 
trate,  because  Virginia  Branham  is  the  most  perfect  girl 
in  America;  so  her  mother  and  her  grandfather  told  me, 
and  so  I  know  it’s  true.  Indeed  I  say  so  myself,  though, 
not  for  one  moment,  when  in  her  company,  was  I  ever 
allowed  to  call  my  soul  my  own.  Virginia,  when  I  knew 
her,  was  four  years  old.  And  another  member  of  our 
colony  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New 
York,  Judge  Vernon  Davies,  a  man  who  recalled  to  me 
all  the  best  traditions  of  our  own  splendid  bench  of 
Judges  in  England.  It  is  to  me  so  interesting  to  note 
how  curiously  types  and  professions  repeat  themselves  all 
over  the  world.  Nor  can  I  ever  forget  Dr.  Gordon,  the 
Presbyterian  Minister,  and  his  wife  and  delightful  daugh¬ 
ter  who  had  built  their  own  house,  as  so  many  of  these 
summer  residents  have  done,  right  down  almost  on  the 
very  beach  of  Amagansett. 

And  there  was  the  little  Episcopalian  Church  wherein 
the  Rev.  Edward  Clowes-Chorley  and  Father  Hathaway 
used  to  officiate,  summer  after  summer;  Father  Hathaway 
with  his  fund  of  stories  and  his  unfailing  sense  of  humour 
and  his  long  and  much  cherished  descent  from  Anne  Hath¬ 
away  of  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Shottery  and  Shake¬ 
spearian  fame  and  his  curiously  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
American  stage  and  his  vast  experiences  and  reminiscences 
of  an  early  and  joyous  wandering  through  the  most  won¬ 
derful  country  of  the  farthest  and  the  wildest  West. 

Dr.  Chorley,  who  is  the  Historiographer  of  the  Amer- 
can  Episcopal  Church  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  clergy,  and  who  was  recently  nominated  for  the 
Coadjutor  Bishopric  of  New  York,  is  well  worthy  of 
mention  in  these  pages.  An  Englishman  by  birth  who 
came  out  to  America  as  a  Wesleyan  Minister,  Chorley 
is  a  man  of  outstanding  personality,  with  a  delightful 
strain  of  the  most  delicate  theological  scholarship  in  him 
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that  I  have  yet  encountered  in  the  States.  For  it  is  not 
a  scholarship  that  is  tedious  or  overburdening,  either  to 
himself  or  any  other.  A  man  of  charmingly  refined  mind 
he  endears  himself  to  everyone  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  his  friendship. 

And  that  summer  that  I  spent  in  Amagansett,  five 
years  ago,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  beautiful  daughter 
Freda,  who  also  shared  much  of  his  exceptional  fineness 
of  character  and  who  nevertheless  possessed  a  singularly 
vivid  personality  of  her  own,  a  personality  which  cap¬ 
tivated  everyone,  but  which  alas !  was  extinguished  that 
very  autumn,  when,  on  her  return  to  her  father’s  per¬ 
manent  parish  of  Garrison  on  the  Hudson,  she  fell  a 
victim  to  the  plague  of  influenza  that  was  then  ravaging 
the  whole  world,  and  fell  a  victim  to  it  owing  solely  to 
the  fact  that  she  would  insist  on  entering  a  great  hospital, 
where  for  several  weeks  before  her  death,  she  worked 
night  and  day  as  a  nurse  among  the  sick  and  dying. 

All  that  district  of  Long  Island  is  pregnant  with 
memories  of  the  past,  curiously  so  to  an  Englishman  who 
is  so  apt  to  think  that  America  is  brand  new.  In  the  lovely 
village  of  Easthampton  hard  by  stands  the  pretty  little  cot¬ 
tage  wherein  lived  John  Payne,  the  author  of  “Home, 
Sweet  Home,”  and  in  the  ancient  churchyard  lie  the  many 
ancestors  of  the  Gardiners  who  have  been  there  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  and  whose  descendant  Robert  Gar¬ 
diner  still  lives  in  the  village  which  retains,  for  him  and 
his,  almost  a  feudal  feeling, — which  again  is  almost  an 
unknown  sensation  in  America.  I  like  encountering  these 
little  anachronisms  here  and  there;  because  they  are 
human  and  they  are  old-fashioned  and  sometimes  they  are 
enormously  irritating  and  perplexing  to  the  typical  modern 
ioo  per  cent  American. 

With  regard  to  these  very  people,  the  Robert  Gar¬ 
diners  who  are  amongst  the  most  charming  people  one 
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could  meet  anywhere,  a  New  York  lady  who  spends 
many  summers  down  at  Easthampton  said  to  me,  in  vast 
indignation;  “Huh!  what’s  a  handful  of  bones  and  a  page 
in  a  musty  old  history  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  or  to 
give  oneself  such  ridiculous  airs  for?” 

But  it’s  all  part  of  your  America  or  I  should  not  have 
told  you  about  it  and  need  I  tell  you  any  more  about  the 
God’s  Country  you  love  so  well  and  that  you  know,  each 
one  of  you,  so  far  better  than  I  can  hope  to  describe  to 
you. 

It  is  a  land  for  me,  at  all  events,  full  of  sunshine  and 
happiness  and  better  still  full  of  very  lovable  people. 

I  will  not  weary  you  further,  but  may  I  not  just  ask 
you  for  one  moment  to  step  with  me  within  the  grey  walls 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  that  wonderful  temple  of  silence 
and  reconciliation. 

There  by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there 
in  those  long-drawn-out  aisles  and  those  superbly  vaulted 
chapels,  wherein  have  kneeled  and  prayed  myriads  of  our 
common  ancestors,  your  fathers  and  my  fathers,  may  we 
not  stand  a  moment  and  realise  our  kinship  to  one  another 
however  foreign  we  may  be  in  other  respects,  you,  staunch 
Americans  that  you  are,  and  I  the  Englishman  who 
loves  his  Motherland.  And  there  beneath  those  mighty 
shadows  that  for  century  after  century  have  brooded  in 
that  dim  uplifted  roof,  may  we  not  pledge  ourselves, 
that  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  will  do  nothing  to  break 
the  happy  relations  that  for  so  long  have  prevailed 
between  my  England  and  your  America.  And  as  we  stand 
by  the  tombs  of  England’s  mighty  dead  we  realise  that 
they  are  indeed  at  peace,  as  we  must  always  be,  that  no 
unkind  words  or  bitter  thoughts  or  aching  hearts  can  ever 
touch  them  again,  for  they  have  outsoared  the  shadow 
of  our  night  and  for  them,  as,  for  us  indeed,  all  must  be 
well. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


“TO  SEE  LIFE  STRAIGHT” 

T  OOKING  back  on  a  life  well  extended  into  the  middle 
sixties  I  ask  myself  quite  frankly  how  far  that  life 
has  been  a  successful  one.  Schopenhauer  once  said  that 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  wish  to  live  his  life  over 
again.  Well,  that  may  have  been  Arthur  Schopenhauer’s 
opinion  and  he  may  have  had  good  personal  reasons  for 
that  opinion:  I  can  only  say  it  isn’t  mine.  And  yet  I  am 
not  in  the  least  what  you  would  call  an  optimist.  On  the 
contrary  I  am  inclined  always  to  look  on  the  gloomy  side 
of  things.  My  inspiring  motto  has  ever  been: 

“Cheer  up!  the  worst  has  yet  to  come.” 

A  friend  of  mine  once  said:  “I  always  picture  Blath- 
wayt  standing  at  the  front  door  and  discerning  trouble 
afar  off  coming  down  the  road  and  him  flying  out  to  meet 
it  with  widespread  open  arms.”  You  will  say  then  that 
I  am  a  pessimist.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am — to  a  certain 
extent.  Frankly,  I  detest  your  ordinary,  brisk,  breezy  op¬ 
timist.  Mark  Tapley  irritates  me  beyond  endurance.  He 
is  an  impossible  ass.  The  ordinary  optimist  is  absolutely 
the  last  person  to  whom  I  should  ever  dream  of  going  for 
help  if  I  were  in  a  serious  hole.  No,  I  should  pick  out 
the  most  confirmed  pessimist  of  my  acquaintance  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  come  to  my  rescue.  And 
for  this  reason.  Haven’t  you  noticed  that  when  you  are 
in  real  trouble  the  cheery,  breezy  optimist  is  always  the 
most  irritating  person  you  can  encounter?  And  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  be  so — he  almost  invariably  lacks 
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sympathy.  The  pessimist  does  not — as  a  rule  to  which 
there  are  but  few  exceptions.  Remember  I  am  only  speak¬ 
ing  from  my  own  experience,  an  experience  that  may  be 
contradicted  in  toto  by  that  of  the  very  next  man  you  may 
talk  to  on  the  subject. 

Optimism  is  almost  always  unthinking.  Pessimism  is, 
if  anything,  the  outcome  of  too  much  thought,  but  at  all 
events  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 

And  yet  I  venture  to  differ  from  Schopenhauer,  who 
really  was  a  profoundly  scientific  and  well-ordered  pes¬ 
simist,  when  I  say  that  an  enormous  number  of  people 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  live  their  lives  over  again  were 
the  chance  but  afforded  them  of  doing  so.  And  I  certainly 
am  one  of  that  number.  And  I  will  try  and  give  my 
reasons  for  saying  so  and  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  deter¬ 
mine  each  man  for  himself,  whether  I  am  right  or  whether 
my  life  has  been  a  success  or  a  failure.  Quite  frankly, 
from  the  ordinary  point  of  view, — that  of  the  somewhat 
unthinking  worldly  business  man, — it  has  been  a  very 
decided  failure.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  clever, 
wide-viewed,  thoughtful  man  of  the  world, — a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  person  from  the  purely  worldly  man  let  me  point 
out, — I  maintain  that  in  many  respects  mine  has  been, 
not  only  a  very  delightful,  romantic,  and  many  coloured 
life,  but  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  it  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  life.  It  has  been  a  nearly  penniless  one  and  I  shall 
leave  the  world  I  expect  as  poor,  so  far  as  the  world’s 
goods  are  concerned,  as  when  I  entered  it  sixty-seven  years 
ago.  But  one  of  the  objects  of  this  chapter  will  be  to 
show  that  there  are  things  in  this  world,  there  are  hap¬ 
pinesses  and  enjoyments,  which  money  cannot  buy  and 
which  have  yet  been  mine  in  abundance.  So  that  when 
the  reader  has  finished  he  will  very  likely  agree  with  me 
that  in  certain  respects  money  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
the  best  purchaser,  and  indeed  it  is  not  the  only  purchaser. 
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There  is  other  coin  of  which  the  American  or  South 
African  millionaire  knows  nothing,  but  which  is,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  just  as  actual  and  just  as  operative  as 
the  dollar  or  the  sovereign.  Now  this  is  not  religious  cant, 
because  I  am  afraid  I  can  make  no  pretence  to  being 
considered  a  religious  man  in  the  ordinary,  orthodox  sense 
of  the  word, — nor  is  it  Christian  Science  or  New  Thought 
or  Psychoanalysis  or  even  one  of  Einstein’s  elaborate  and 
profound  theories.  It  is  just  the  sheer  horse-sense  of  a 
man  who  has  travelled  and  been  all  over  the  world,  and 
known  many  of  the  people  most  worth  knowing  and  who, 
take  it  all  round,  has  enjoyed  most  of  the  days,  some  of 
them  rapturously,  of  a  singularly  varied,  romantic,  and 
picturesque  life. 

And  if  I  say  a  thing  now  and  again  which  appears  to 
be  conceited  either  forgive  me,  or  realise  that  it  is  not 
conceited,  not  even  egotistical,  but  that  it  is  simply  the 
narration  of  pure  fact. 

And  in  the  first  place  what  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  in  my  life  has  been  the  possession  of  an  almost 
foolishly  contented  disposition.  More  than  most  I  have 
proved  to  myself  the  truth  of  the  old  Bible  saying:  “A 
contented  mind  is  a  continual  feast.”  A  dinner  of  herbs 
served  up  with  the  sauce  of  contentment  has  been  to  me 
always  preferable  to  a  whole  roasted  ox  partaken  of  under 
contentious  and  disagreeable  circumstances.  Whatever  I 
have  been  doing  or  wherever  I  have  been  I  have  learned 
therewith  to  be  content,  which  is  one  reason  perhaps  why  I 
should  never  have  prospered  as  a  reformer  or  an  uplifter. 
I  remember  once,  five  and  twenty  years  ago  I  was  lunch¬ 
ing  with  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  who  succeeded  Earl  Cromer  as 
Eligh  Commissioner,  or  British  Agent,  in  Egypt,  and  Slatin 
Pasha  and  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  were  also  at  the 
table.  Lord  Courtney  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  a  visit 
he  had  paid  to  some  of  the  British  Schools  for  native 
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children  in  Cairo  which  he  had  made  that  morning.  And 
I  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  European  education 
was  really  beneficial  for  the  lives,  minds,  and  characters 
of  the  Oriental,  instancing  the  disastrous  effect  that  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  had  only  too  frequently,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  unintentionally  exercised  upon  the  Baboos  of 
Bengal — the  “Europe  Returned”  as  they  expressively 
designate  themselves  in  India.  “It  appears  to  me,”  I  said, 
“that  it  mainly  results  in  making  them  thoroughly  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  lot  in  life.” 

“Ah  I”  said  old  Lord  Courtney,  “but  that  is  just  where 
I  disagree  with  you.  You  are  going  on  that  mischievous 
sentence  in  the  old  English  Prayer  Book  Catechism:  ‘To 
do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  God  has  called 
me.’ 

“Now  that  sentence  to  me,”  he  continued,  “has  always 
accounted  for  a  vast  amount  of  the  unhappy  conditions 
that  every  thoughtful  person  must  acknowledge  exist,  not 
only  in  England,  but  all  over  the  world.  I  believe  in 
divine  discontent  and  I  would  gladly  stir  up  that  discontent 
wherever  I  can.” 

Frankly  of  course  I  was  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with 
both  him  and  with  Eldon  Gorst  on  this  aspect  of  what 
I  may  term  the  humanities  of  politics.  I  realised  then  as 
I  have  always  frankly  acknowledged,  as  I  even  acknowl¬ 
edge  here,  among  the  splendid  sun-drenched  hills  and  can¬ 
yons  of  California,  that  I  am  a  hopeless  reactionary. 

Personally  I  believe  in  the  contented  mind.  I  believed 
in  it  that  sunny  day  in  Cairo  when  I  sat  and  watched  the 
immemorial  camels, — the  most  grouchy,  discontented,  and 
grumbling  creatures,  by  the  bye,  in  the  world, — lazily 
slouching  by,  because  I  knew  deep  down  in  my  heart  that 
the  fellaheen  really,  in  their  innermost  being,  resented  the 
rule  and  reform  of  the  British,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  ancient  regime,  just  as  the  natives 
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of  India  would  in  the  mass  welcome  a  return  of  the  days 
when  never  an  English  face  had  been  seen  in  the  land. 
They  have  not  really  any  aptitude  for  active  discontent 
and  very  few  of  them  are  ever  possessed  with  the  fever 
for  reform  and  betterment  with  which  the  earnest  fanatics 
of  British  Labour  and  radicalism  so  innocently  credit  them, 
as  hungering  and  thirsting  for.  They  are  possessed,  true 
enough,  of  what  Lord  Courtney  designated  “a  divine 
discontent,”  but  it  is  only  a  discontent  with  the  British 
regime,  to  rid  themselves  of  which  they  are  earnestly  striv¬ 
ing  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  sink  back  again  into 
that  condition  out  of  which  they  have  been  enthusiastically, 
but  so  much  against  the  grain  as  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
extricated  by  their  fervid  British  friends  and  rulers. 

It  is  just  because  Palestine  has  been  so  long  under  the 
domination  of  the  lazy,  contented,  and  unprogressive 
Turk,  that  it  remains  precisely  the  delightful  and  exquisite 
land  that  it  has  been  any  time  during  the  last  five  thousand 
years.  But  will  it  continue  to  be  so  under  the  new  regime? 
I  know  that  this  is  almost  treason  to  write,  but  I  write 
from  the  purely  literary  and  artistic  point  of  view.  Pales¬ 
tine  when  I  saw  it  nearly  thirty  years  ago  was,  from  that 
point  of  view,  more  utterly  desirable  and  delightful  than 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  express.  And  mainly  because  it 
was,  so  far  as  the  vast  numbers  were  concerned,  utterly 
contented  and  hopelessly  reactionary.  And  I  am  quite 
sure  I  was  the  most  reactionary  and  contented  of  the  lot, 
which  is  the  secret  of  my  life,  so  far  at  all  events.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  whether  success  or  failure,  either 
is  due  to  my  hopelessly  contented  nature. 

This  has  been  rather  a  digression  I  fear,  but  it  is  all 
by  way  of  illustrating  and  proving  my  contention  that 
contentment  is  really  the  basis  of  all  true  happiness,  and 
contentment  is  a  condition  of  being  that  depends  but  little 
on  outer  circumstances.  What  I  really  mean  is  that  it 
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depends  upon  the  liver.  Given  a  body  fairly  free  from 
pain  and  a  mind  equally  free  from  anxiety,  some  people 
would  always  be  contented  however  humble  their  circum¬ 
stances  or  restricted  their  opportunities.  And  such  people 
are  generally  the  most  delightful  with  whom  to  be  thrown 
in  contact.  I  am  not  by  any  means  implying  that  I  am 
a  delightful  person  to  be  thrown  with,  but  I  am  absolutely 
a  contented  one.  And  therefore,  thank  goodness,  a  rea¬ 
sonably  happy  man  which  of  itself  explains  my  perfect 
willingness  to  live  my  life  all  over  again. 

And  what  for  no?  as  the  Scotch  say.  I  have  been 
always  and  consistently  poor,  but — touch  wood — I  have 
rarely  failed  to  get  what  I  have  most  wanted  in  the  end. 
And  that  without  any  very  great  effort  on  my  part,  other¬ 
wise  I  certainly  should  never  have  got  anything  at  all  for 
together  with  a  contented  mind  I  have  always  combined 
an  extraordinarily  indolent  and  almost  lethargic  habit  of 
life.  That  is  hereditary  on  my  father’s  side.  The  Blath- 
wayts  have  always  been  indolent  though  I  have  never 
known  any  one  of  them,  save  myself,  who  did  not  indig¬ 
nantly  deny  this  impeachment.  However  that  may  be,  we 
are  as  a  family  an  unenergetic  lot.  I  remember  once  a 
man  said  to  me,  “Are  you  any  relation  of  a  Blathwayt 
I  knew  in  the  Indian  Cavalry.”  Whilst  I  was  cudgelling 
my  memory  as  to  who  he  might  be,  my  friend  added,  “He 
was  always  known  as  ‘Lazy  Blathwayt.’  ”  To  which  I 
at  once  replied,  “That  settles  it.  Of  course  we  are  re¬ 
lated.” 

And  why  not  frankly  own  to  being  lazy?  In  many 
respects  indolence  is  an  absolute  virtue.  The  people  who 
don’t  do  things  are  frequently  far  more  of  a  blessing  to 
the  human  race  than  the  eternally  restless  and  hopeless 
busybodies  and  the  irrepressible  uplifters.  I  am  a  lazy 
man;  I  always  have  been  and  I  shall  certainly  continue 
to  be  so  during  the  brief  space  left  me  to  draw  the  strings 
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together  ere  I  make  my  final  bow.  I  suppose  mine  is  a 
somewhat  exceptional  kind  of  indolence  for  it  has  always 
been  combined  with  a  singular  swiftness  of  thought  and 
action.  I  am  the  fastest  eater  I  have  ever  met,  as  any 
of  the  many  physicians  I  have  consulted  concerning  indi¬ 
gestion  will  readily  tell  you;  no  one  can  smoke  more 
swiftly  than  I  do.  I  read  more  quickly  than  anyone  I 
know  and  I  suppose  that  I  am  the  quickest  writer  either 
in  England  or  in  America  for  my  age,  or  for  any  age 
for  the  matter  of  that.  And  when  I  say  that  I  could,  on 
occasion  write  a  column  for  the  Daily  Mail — that  is  about 
1,400  words  in  longhand — in  one  hour,  any  literary  man 
or  journalist  will  tell  you  that  I  could  not  easily  be  beaten. 
And  I  walk  quickly,  very  quickly  at  times  and  I  often 
wonder  if  I  don’t  sleep  quickly  too.  But  with  it  all  I  am 
literally  the  most  hopelessly  indolent  person,  deep  down 
and  through  and  through,  that  I  have  ever  encountered. 

And  so  it  will  be  easily  understood  that,  with  such  an 
unequalled  blend  of  contentment  and  indolence,  I  have 
not  gone  vc>.y  iar  towards  making  the  ordinary  conven¬ 
tional  and  orthodox  success  of  life  that  I  ought  to  have 
made.  For,  though  I  started  life  in  that  most  unhappy 
class,  a  poor  member  of  an  old  county  family  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  relatives  more  or  less  in  the  offing,  yet  I  have 
had  many  and  sometimes  brilliant  chances,  and  that  I  am 
not  better  off  than  I  actually  am  I  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  myself.  Honestly  I  know  very  few  people  who  have 
had  better  chances  and  opportunities  literally  hurled  at 
them  than  I  have  had,  and  certainly  I  do  not  know  any 
who  have  so  foolishly  ignored  or  thrust  them  aside  or 
perhaps  scarcely  realised  their  significance  wThen  I  had 
them. 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  chances  I  have  so  ruthlessly 
neglected  or  so  criminally  wasted  or  so  carelessly  thrown 
aside.  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  too  fully  or  too  frankly, 
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but  what  else  can  I  say?  I  am  always  annoyed  when 
people  try  to  excuse  their  failure  in  life  for  I  always  think 
of  those  words  of  Cassius: 

“The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  Stars 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.” 

Never  lose  sight  of  this  hard,  hard  truth,  “There  is 
nothing  so  successful  as  success.”  Jowett  of  Balliol  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  a  general  prejudice  against 
people  who  did  not  succeed  in  the  world  and  perhaps  he 
was  right.  I  honestly  believe  that  failure  in  life,  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten,  is  a  man’s  own  fault,  rather  than  the 
fault  of  some  outsider,  or  that  it  is  even  his  own  misfor¬ 
tune.  I  am  now  conceding  to  the  ordinary  conventional 
man  of  affairs,  that  my  life  from  his  point  of  view,  whether 
he  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  or  a  Chicago  pork 
packer,  has  been  a  hopeless  failure.  I  think  it  has  myself, 
but  my  object  in  writing  this  chapter  is  to  show  that,  from 
another  point  of  view,  my  life  has  been  anything  but  a 
failure;  although  I  am  sitting  writing  these  words  in  a 
secluded  corner  of  one  of  the  great  Cinema  Studios  with 
the  grease  paint  of  the  movie  actor  still  moist  upon  my 
face,  which  of  itself,  at  my  age  I  presume,  hardly  argues 
a  great  success  in  life  generally.  Though  in  fairness  to 
my  new  profession  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  it  is  much 
better  paid  than  writing. 

I  know  I  have  not  made  money:  I  frankly  confess  I 
have  thrown  away  heaps  of  chances  and  opportunities 
which,  had  I  resolutely  availed  myself  of  them  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  their  logical  conclusion,  would  have  even¬ 
tuated  in  wealth,  honour,  and  distinction.  But  it  would 
also  have  meant  an  amount  of  plodding  and  grinding  and 
working,  at  the  mere  thought  of  which  I  shudder,  and  of 
which  I  was  constitutionally  irfcapable.  That  is  the  plain 
simple  truth  of  the  matter. 
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So  I  have  let  myself  drift  along  the  primrose  path  and 
I  can  only  hope  to  goodness  it  will  not  end  in  a  precipice. 
As  I  write  these  last  words  I  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  have  often  enough  been  jolted  pretty 
roughly  off  the  primrose  path.  It  hasn’t  by  any  manner 
of  means  been  roses,  roses  all  the  way  for  me.  I  have 
had  lots  of  trouble  and  suffering  and  pain  both  of  mind 
and  body  and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 

To  have  reached  my  age,  with  my  disposition,  and 
never  to  have  suffered  at  all,  never  to  have  looked  upon 
the  grim  and  dark  side  of  life  would  be  to  argue  myself 
almost  a  monster.  I  still  possess  the  old  Greek  faith  and 
belief  in  and  almost  terror  of  Nemesis  and  I  have  a  great 
horror  of  any  attempt  at  evading  or  getting  away  from 
one’s  due  allotment  of  suffering.  I  have  almost  a  Puritan 
belief  in  the  value  of  pain,  its  place  in  the  cosmos,  and 
its  vast  efficacy  in  the  building  up  of  character.  I  have 
had  lots  of  it  in  my  time  and  I  am,  unaffectedly  and  without 
any  cant,  heartily  thankful  for  it.  But  however  much  of 
a  failure  my  life  has  been  from  the  ordinary  conventional 
and  business  man’s  point  of  view,  from  my  point  of  view 
and  from  that  of  innumerable  literary  and  artistic  people 
it  has  been  a  great  success.  May  I  quote  from  one  of  the 
reviews  of  my  Autobiography,  “Through  Life  and  Round 
the  World,”  which  review  was  written  by  Robert  Hichens 
and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  substantiates  what  I  now  say? 
I  hate  to  do  it  because  it  may  appear  at  .first  sight  a  little 
self-advertising  and  conceited,  but  I  think  the  generality  of 
nice-minded  people  will  exactly  appreciate  why  I  venture 
its  insertion.  “How  many  who  have  read  this  book  of 
reminiscences,”  he  writes,  “will  not  say  as  they  lay  it  down, 
‘Oh  that  I  had  been  able  to  live  such  a  life;  and  I !  and  I ! 
and  I!’” 

On  the  whole  it  has  been  the  life  of  all  others  that 
I  would  most  wish  to  have  lived.  I  have  always  held  that 
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life  is  a  series  of  tapestries  upon  which  one  may  weave 
pictures.  And  such  a  life  as  mine  has  been  is  nothing  less 
than  a  series  of  gorgeous,  colourful  pictures  amid  which 
I  wander,  in  the  evening  of  life,  as  in  a  gallery  of  art, 
full  of  romance  and  incidents  and  the  most  charming 
memories.  Surely  “success”  is  a  very  relative  term.  I 
remember  once  an  immensely  wealthy  man,  a  millionaire 
many  times  over,  took  me  into  a  dark,  dingy  little  den 
and  said  he  to  me:  “Here  I  have  spent  the  whole  waking 
hours  of  my  life.  To  me,”  he  said,  “it  is  a  room  full  of 
memories.  Oh  the  battles  I  have  fought  here  and  the 
fortunes  I  have  made  and  the  deals  I’ve  pulled  off !”  And 
his  life,  bounded  by  those  four  walls,  impenetrated  by  no 
knowledge,  or  experience,  or  vision  of  the  exquisite  world 
of  nature  and  science  and  art  and  literature,  was  what  he 
and  people  generally  call,  “a  brilliant  success.”  And  I 
frankly  own  that  it  was.  But  then  I  felt  that  my  life, 
which  had  been  the  very  antithesis  of  his  in  every  respect, 
was  also  a  success  and  to  my  mind  a  preferable  success. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Whether  it  is 
better  to  sit  and  slave  in  a  dark,  unhealthful  little  den,  with 
a  hundred  million  dollars  in  your  bank,  or  to  float  over 
summer  seas — very  often  located  in  the  best  cabin  in  the 
ship,  by  the  bye,  with  fifty  dollars  in  your  pocket — and 
perhaps  here  I  am  exaggerating  a  little,  though  not  very 
much,  the  extent  of  my  financial  resources — is  a  question 
which  can  only  be  solved  by  one’s  personal  character  and 
inclinations. 

And  then  one  asks  oneself  what  it  is  that  helps  to 
constitute  success,  what  are  the  qualities  in  life  that  make 
for  success?  It  is  astonishing  how  these  vary  and  the 
different  estimation  that  men  place  upon  them.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old-fashioned  theories,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
you  will  be  told  that  what  gets  a  man  furthest  in  life  is 
an  endless  capacity  for  work  and  for  taking  pains.  And 
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not  for  a  moment  do  I  dispute  this  assertion  though  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  world  is  more  commonplace  than  to  encounter 
men  who  are  utter  failures  who  nevertheless  have  worked 
like  Hercules  all  their  lives. 

You  will  say  that  such  cases  are  but  instances  of  mis¬ 
placed  energy  and  effort.  Well,  it  may  be  so,  but  not 
always.  Another  factor  in  life-success  is  a  dominating, 
irresistible  personality.  Yes,  frequently  enough  it  is,  but 
not  always  or  invariably.  There  are  other  qualities  w'hich, 
curiously  enough,  are  rarely  if  ever  taken  into  account. 

One  has  to  realise  in  discussing  this  question  of  success 
and  failure  in  life,  the  enormous  importance  of  little  things. 
One  has  to  remember  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  life 
as  the  unimportant.  The  chance  word,  the  haphazard 
encounter,  the  unexpected  opportunity  and  the  seizing  hold 
of  it  and  the  making  good  upon  it;  these  are  the  things 
that  really  count. 

Half  the  big  events  of  my  life,  and  I  have  had  several, 
have  sprung  from  an  unexpected  encounter  with  some  per¬ 
son  I  had  never  even  heard  of  before  in  my  life. 

And  then  another  factor  in  life  is  one’s  own  per¬ 
sonality.  How  frequently  have  I  seen  good,  hard-working, 
trustworthy,  and  very  able  men  dragging  through  life  on 
a  broken  wing  owing  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
wholly  devoid  of  charm  and  the  faculty  for  making  friends. 
It  is  so  common  a  thing  hi  my  experience  that  it  has  become 
almost  a  truism  with  me.  And  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  people,  who  according  to  the  old-fashioned  rules 
should  be  quite  out  of  the  running,  brilliantly  successful, 
merely  because  they  were  such  charming  and  delightful 
personalities  that  people  ran  after  them,  and  as  it  were 
heaped  help  and  opportunities  upon  them.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  improbable  and  unnatural  as  it  sounds.  A  young  fellow, 
just  left  Eton  or  Harrow,  forms  one  of  a  big  house  party 
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in  the  country.  He  is  a  first-rate  shot,  an  expert  at  bridge, 
he  can  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  sing  a  capital  song;  he 
rides  well  to  hounds.  In  the  party  is  a  wealthy  stock¬ 
broker,  a  cabinet  minister,  or  a  retired  millionaire.  One 
or  the  other  of  them  takes  a  fancy  to  the  young  man  and 
offers  him  a  berth.  His  future  is  made  although  he  may 
not  be  possessed  of  more  than  the  average  ability  and 
may  never  at  any  time  in  his  life  abandon  himself  with 
feverish  ardour  to  the  work  of  life.  But  he  gets  on  be¬ 
cause  he  has  it  in  him  to  make  friends. 

Personality  is  an  enormous  asset  so  far  as  mere  success 
in  life  is  concerned.  And  frequently  enough,  I  am  rather 
sorry  to  have  to  admit  it,  it  is  even  more  important  than 
character.  The  genuinely  worthy  man  is  rarely  either 
popular  or  successful.  I  know  of  course  there  are  heaps 
of  people  who  will  not  agree  with  me,  but,  speaking  from 
experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  true. 

Some  years  ago  I  travelled  down  to  Portsmouth  to 
attend  a  great  Naval  review  with  the  late  Lord  Fisher, 
for  a  time  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  this  very  topic 
came  under  discussion.  I  instanced  some  very  remarkable 
cases  of  successful  men  in  his  own  profession  who  had 
attained  to  positions  for  which  no  one  could  find  any  ade¬ 
quate  excuse  for  their  occupying. 

“My  dear  friend,”  said  the  bluff  old  sailor,  “the  world 
is  full  of  round  holes  into  which  we  invariably  stuff  the 
squarest  men  we  can  get  hold  of.  It  is  part  of  the  per¬ 
versity  of  human  nature  that  it  should  be  so.  People  are 
far  too  apt  to  imagine  that  life  is  governed  and  controlled 
by  fixed  rules.  It  never  is.  It  never  is  on  land,  and  much 
less  at  sea,  where,  as  Nelson  said,  it  is  always  the  unex¬ 
pected  that  happens.  And  somehow  or  other  it  works  out 
all  right  in  the  end.  Far  better  probably  than  if  it  were 
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all  done  according  to  Cocker.  Rule  of  Thumb  sums  up, 
pretty  thoroughly,  the  methods  by  which  we’ve  made  the 
British  Empire. 

“Time  and  the  Ocean  and  some  guiding  star 
In  High  cabal  have  made  us  what  we  are.” 

“Have  you  never  noticed,  but  of  course  you  have,  how 
lucky  some  people  are,  how  unlucky  others?  Of  course 
the  ultrawiseacres  say  there’s  no  such  thing  as  luck  and 
many  of  the  religious  say  the  same  thing  and  think  you 
wicked  for  believing  in  it.  Well,  the  Bible  believed  in  it 
and  that’s  the  wisest  book  I  know.  But  whether  it  exists 
or  not  I  am  persuaded  that  it  possesses  a  tremendous 
influence  in  our  lives.  At  all  events,”  continued  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  “I  have  always  made  a  rule  never  to  mix  myself 
up  in  the  affairs  of  a  proverbially  unlucky  man.  No !  in 
my  opinion  luck  has  as  much  to  do  with  some  people’s 
success  in  life  as  merit  has  to  do  with  other  people’s  suc¬ 
cess.  In  fact  I  am  not  sure,”  he  added  with  a  shrewd 
smile,  “if  on  the  whole  luck  isn’t  a  better  asset  in  life  than 
merit.” 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  Public  Dinner  in  England  and  there  were 
two  brilliant  young  men  present  each  of  whom  made  a 
splendid  speech. 

I  happened  to  be  seated  next  to  one  of  them.  Even 
then  he  was  a  K.C.,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  my  American 
readers,  means  that  he  occupied  a  very  high  position  at 
the  English  Bar,  and  he  had  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  capable  dramatist.  He  and  I  fell  into  conversation 
upon  life  and  its  opportunities  generally  and  he  confided 
to  me  that  long  ago  he  had  made,  whilst  still  at  Oxford, 
a  bet  with  the  other  young  man  to  whom  I  have  referred 
and  who  was  seated  further  down  the  table,  that  one  or 
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the  other  of  them  would  one  day  be  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England. 

“And  which  do  you  think  it  will  be?"  I  asked  my 
friend.  “I  don’t  know,"  he  said,  “in  any  case  F.  E.  Smith 
is  a  pretty  tough  chap  to  beat  and  he  is  always  so  infernally 
lucky.” 

Well,  F.  E.  Smith  actually  became  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  whilst  the  other  man,  I  saw  in  the  papers  the 
other  day,  is  strenuously  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself 
from  a  perfect  morass  of  bankruptcy. 

The  one  has  succeeded,  the  other  to  a  great  extent 
has  failed,  for  he  has  now  no  more  chance  of  becoming 
Lord  Chancellor  than  he  has  of  flying.  Now  why  did 
the  one  man  go  up  and  the  other  go  down?  Each  started 
from  very  much  the  same  standpoints.  Both  belonged  to 
what  we  know  as  the  upper  middle  class,  Mr.  Smith  very 
emphatically  so.  Neither  possessed  a  very  great  amount 
of  influence  or,  what  is  expressively  termed  here  in 
America,  “pull" ;  neither  had  great  relations  to  boost  them 
up;  and  yet  each  has  climbed  high,  Smith  indeed  so  high 
that  he  at  least  stands  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

It  is  no  good  sneering  at  him,  for,  in  many  respects 
he  is  just  where  he  ought  to  be,  where  in  fact  he  deserves 
to  be.  He  is  a  man  of  brilliant  ability  and  of  superb  accom¬ 
plishment  and  that  he  is  neither  a  prig  nor  a  pedagogue 
is  a  thing  in  these  days  for  which  one  is  preeminently  thank¬ 
ful.  He  is  curiously  in  harmony  with  the  age  in  which 
he  lives.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  such  a  man 
to  have  been  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  only  so 
recently  as  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  not  only  of  his  age 
but  of  the  very  moment.  And  he  is  an  exact  instance  of 
the  type  of  man  who  would  win  success  for  himself  in  any 
vocation  of  life.  Today,  so  far  as  such  matters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  day  of  the  souffle  rather  than  of  the  roast- 
joint.  It  is  the  little  unconsidered  trifles  in  life,  the  in- 
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finitely  lighter  aspects  of  character,  that  win  a  man  to  the 
front.  Only  they  must  all  be  subject,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  that  great  quality,  that  extraordinarily  in¬ 
definable  and  intangible  element  in  human  life, — ballast. 
You  may  be  as  profound  a  scholar  as  you  will;  you  may 
possess  push  and  pull  and  perseverance  and  painstaking  to 
the  limit,  charm  of  personality  and  ruthlessness  of  action 
to  the  wth  degree,  but  without  ballast  you  are  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wraves  of  this  life’s  stormy 
voyage.  And  ballast  is  frequently  of  so  delicate  and  un- 
recognisible  a  substance  that  even  the  possessor  may  be 
unconscious  of  his  possession  of  it.  But  nevertheless,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  every  successful  man  possesses  it  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  Some  people  call  it  judgment; 
some  describe  it  as  nous;  some  as  discrimination;  a  large 
proportion  of  men  and  women  would  tell  you  it  is  an 
unfailing  faculty  for  sheer  horse-sense.  Myself  I  think 
it  is  something  more  subtle,  more  intangible,  more  elusive 
than  any  of  these,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  made  up  of 
all  four. 

Anyway  it  is  something  totally  apart  from  either  ability 
or  accomplishment,  and  it  enters  largely  into  the  question 
of  success  or  failure  in  life. 

Well,  to  quit  moralising  for  a  bit,  let  me  return  to 
my  contention  that  though  in  the  eyes  of  many  my  life  may 
have  appeared  to  have  been  a  failure  yet  to  myself  it 
figures  as  in  many  respects  a  real  success,  in  this  sense 
at  all  events,  that  it  has  brought  me  far  more  happiness 
than  I  fancy  life  brings  to  many  people,  and  that  despite 
the  fact  that  in  many  respects  I  have  gone  through  a  great 
deal  of  suffering,  generally  physical,  sometimes  mental; 
never  really  spiritual,  I  won’t  pretend  to  that  anyway. 

I  have  referred  to  a  certain  millionaire  and  he  is  al¬ 
ways  in  my  mind  when  I  come  to  this  question  of  success 
or  failure  in  life.  I  had  met  him  often  and  he  always 
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appealed  to  me  as  being  absolutely  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
figures  I  had  ever  met.  His  wealth  appeared  to  me  not 
only  to  have  brought  him  no  happiness  but  to  constitute 
an  actual  weight  or  sorrow  and  heart-breaking  respon¬ 
sibility.  Outside  that  little  den  of  his  he  had  no  single 
interest  in  life  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  He  knew  and 
cared  less  than  nothing  for  art,  literature,  music,  or  the 
drama.  He  never  travelled  except  when  he  was  compelled 
by  the  stress  of  some  great  deal  to  take  a  most  unwilling 
journey.  As  to  reading  he  would  just  as  soon  have  thought 
of  flying,  and  playing  games,  in  his  eyes,  was  literally  a 
criminal  waste  of  time.  He  hardly  knew  whether  the  sun 
was  in  the  heaven  or  whether  snow  was  in  the  air,  and 
eating,  from  lack  of  exercise  and  a  superfluity  of  unwhole¬ 
some  atmosphere,  was  a  veritable  pain  and  grief  to  him. 
He  absolutely  knew  no  single  pleasure  or  happiness  in  life 
and  no  scenery  and  no  adventure  and  no  phase  of  life 
outside  those  four  dingy  walls  ever  made  the  slightest 
appeal  to  him.  Literally  the  saddest  man  I  ever  knew 
and  the  poorest  and  the  most  beggared.  But  yet  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  he  had  no  pictures  in  his 
life  and  mine  was  full  of  nothing  else. 

I  cannot  lie  down  at  night  or  wake  in  the  morning 
without  some  gorgeous,  colourful  memory  of  some  in¬ 
cident  in  my  career  rising  to  my  mind.  May  I  not  bring 
out  a  picture  here  and  there  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

And  first  I  recall  a  wonderful  experience  in  Agra 
Fort.  I  had  arrived  at  the  house  of  my  host  Sir  Leslie 
Morton,  who  was  commanding  the  district,  at  2  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in  India  and  I 
found  a  note  from  Lady  Morton  suggesting  that  I  should 
be  ready  to  go  with  them  at  5  A.M.  to  see  the  Taj  Mahal 
and  so  avoid  the  terrific  heat  of  the  day,  which  at  that 
season  was  never  less  than  112  degrees  in  the  shade*  At 
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5  punctually  my  man  called  me  and  after  Chota  hazri  in1 
my  bedroom  I  went  out  into  the  garden  where  I  found  the 
General  and  his  wife  awaiting  me.  I  was  new  to  India 
and  every  impression  cut  itself  clean  and  clear  into  my 
mind.  And  even  after  all  these  years  I  cannot  lose  the 
memory  of  the  pungent  smell  of  the  gray  dust  in  which 
the  streets  lay  so  thickly  embedded.  I  can  even  now  hear  the 
shrill,  metallic  scream  of  the  kites,  as  they  wheeled,  in  long 
rhythmic  circles  in  the  misty  blue  of  the  early  morning  sky, 
and  the  monotonous  note  of  the  coppersmith  or  fever- 
bird  still  sounds  in  my  ears,  the  while  I  catch  glimpses 
of  the  people  lying  on  their  charpoys  or  string  beds, 
mysterious  figures  swathed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  fast 
asleep,  nor  recking  of  the  Sahibs  passing  by  in  the  early 
morning.  And  I  recall  the  supreme  beauty  of  the  red  wall 
that  runs  so  exquisitely  round  the  native  city  of  Agra, 
where  far  beneath  the  great  medieval  palace  of  Shah  Jehan 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sullen,  muddy  waters  of  the 
Jumna  river,  whilst  hanging  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  the 
early  morning  mist  you  behold,  entranced,  like  nothing  so 
much  as  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  pearl  you  ever  saw, 
the  Mosque  of  the  far  famed  Taj  Mahal.  And  across  the 
river,  even  as  you  gaze,  the  sun  shoots  its  golden  arrows 
and  slowly  but  surely  the  lovely  building  grows  clear  and 
translucent  out  of  the  mist  that  melts  beneath  the  growing 
heat  of  day,  leaving  behind  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
building  in  the  world  seen  at  the  most  perfect  moment  of 
the  day.  And  in  that  far-famed  straight  water,  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  it  and  beneath  it,  those  dark  cypress 
trees  and  that  snowy  Mosque  reflect  themselves  so  exactly 
that  one  can  scarce  discern  the  real  and  the  material  from 
the  gossamer  and  the  purely  intangible.  And  one  recalls 
the  faint,  sad  story  of  that  fair  woman  in  whose  honour, 
and  to  whose  undying  memory,  that  temple  stands  as  an 
immortal  testimony  to  the  power  of  love  and  romance 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  one  seems  to  hear  once  again 
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the  voice  of  the  Shah-in-Shah  as  he  dedicated  the  perfect 
building  to  the  spirit  of  Arjemand,  and  as  he  mightily 
declared  that,  “The  Crowned  Lady  shall  sit  for  ever  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna  River.  It  is  love  that  commanded 
this  Tomb.” 

Well,  that  is  one,  to  me  at  all  events,  delightful  mem¬ 
ory;  here  is  another: 

I  recall  Hong  Kong  in  the  April  of  1896.  For  a  time 
I  was  the  guest  of  that  fine  old  sailor  Admiral  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Buller  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  British 
Fleet  in  China  waters. 

One  morning  the  order  came  that  the  fleet  was  to 
move  out  of  harbour.  It  was  very  early  in  the  day  and 
a  vast  calm  lay  upon  that  splendid  stretch  of  water  wherein 
was  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  beautiful  city  of  Victoria 
with  its  superb  peak  towering  into  the  brazen  sky. 

And  as  the  Flag-ship  slowly  and  majestically  passed 
from  her  moorings  Admiral  Buller  invited  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  bridge  where  we  stood  and  surveyed 
the  unforgettable  scene.  And  what  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  great  etiquette  of  the  sea  on 
a  formal  and  ceremonious  occasion  such  as  this.  First  in 
order  we  passed  the  French  Flag-ship  whereupon  her  band 
struck  up  with  marvellous  melody  and  in  the  sweetest 
softest  tones  the  grand  strains  of  the  British  National 
Anthem,  to  which  we  replied  with  the  wide-flung  ardour 
of  the  Marseillaise.  And  then,  ere  almost  the  notes  had 
died  upon  the  waters,  we  changed  into  the  moving  strains 
of  the  Russian  hymn  and  then  in  rapid  succession,  as  Old 
Glory  tossed  its  Stars  and  Stripes  out  upon  the  summer 
breeze,  we  crashed  forth  with  the  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
until  at  last  we  took  up  our  new  position  and  from  every 
battle-ship  in  harbour — British,  Russian,  French,  Ameri¬ 
can,  German,  crashed  out  once  more  and  finally,  “God  save 
the  Queen,”  always  so  thrilling  to  a  Briton  with  any  heart 
in  him  at  all,  and  then  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
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“AND  SEE  IT  WHOLE” 

T>UT  you  will  say,  all  very  pretty  and  romantic,  only 
life  is  not  a  series  of  pretty  pictures  and  assuredly 
success  is  not  gained  by  the  mere  painting  of  pictures, 
unless  they  actually  fetch  money.  There’s  something  more 
to  life,  as  they  say  out  here  than  mere  pictures.  “Pre¬ 
cisely”;  I  agree,  I  only  mean  that  to  me  personally,  a  life 
full  of  delightful  pictures  is  in  itself  a  successful  life,  even 
though  it  may  fall  short  in  other  respects.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  life  takes  a  lot  of  living.  One  has  to  be 
an  artist  in  life  all-round  to  make  it  really  worthwhile. 
You  may  have  imagined  that  I  despised  that  poor  million¬ 
aire  to  whom  I  have  more  than  once  made  reference,  but 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  I  am  not  such  a  fool.  He 
had  worked  hard  all  his  life  and  I  respect  him  for  it.  I 
only  mourn  that  he  did  not  appear  to  get  any  pleasure  out 
of  it,  that  he  failed  to  realise  that  happiness  does  not  rest 
only  on  the  balance  in  one’s  bank.  If  I  have  conveyed  the 
impression  that  I  despise  money  I  have  written  all  to  no 
purpose.  A  man  who  affects  to  despise  money  and  who 
looks  down  upon  money-makers  is  the  man  of  all  others 
whom  I  myself  most  contemn.  In  fact  I  scarcely  believe 
that  such  fools  exist.  Personally  I  love  money  and  all 
that  it  can  bring  one.  Probably  I  love  it  much  more  than 
those  who  make  it  in  such  enormous  quantities.  To  them, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  the  fascination  of  money  usually 
lies  in  the  making  of  it,  not  in  the  possession  of  it.  To 
them  money-making  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  gorgeous 
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game  which  calls  for  all  the  fighting,  contriving,  schem¬ 
ing,  and  imaginative  qualities  possible  to  the  human  brain. 
But  the  money-making  faculty  is  a  distinct  faculty  of  itself, 
and,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  must  be  innate  in  a 
man.  It  is  not,  or  only  very  rarely,  an  acquired  talent. 
[You  either  have  it  or  you  don’t,  like  a  talent  for  music, 
or  for  painting,  or  for  sport.  It  must  be  right  down  inside 
a  man  ready  to  bubble  spontaneously  forth  when  called 
upon.  The  most  ignorant  men  I  have  ;ever  met  have  been 
men  whose  very  touch  turned  everything  into  gold.  Such 
men  have  a  flair  for  business,  for  money-making,  and  such 
a  flair  cannot  be  acquired  though  it  may  be  cultivated.  And 
again  I  understand  the.  fascination  of  business;  the  con¬ 
ception,  the  organisation  and  the  carrying  through  of  a 
great  business,  the  bringing  to  a  brilliantly  successful  con¬ 
clusion  some  great  deal,  must  contain  a  joy  beyond  all 
words.  You  can  understand  what  I  mean  if  you  read 
Frank  Norris’  great  trilogy  of  novels — “The  Octopus,” 
“The  Pit,”  “Wheat.”  These  great  captains  of  industry, 
these  mighty  financiers,  these  money-making  Gods  of  the 
financial  world — they  may  know  and  care  and  understand 
nothing  about  art  or  science  or  sport  or  literature,  but 
they  are  enthralled  by  their  business  and  I  say  unto  you 
verily  they  have  their  reward,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
They  are  successful  in  their  way,  just  as  I  am  successful 
in  my  way.  The  only  difference  between  us  is  that  I  quite 
frankly  own  that  they  are  successful,  whilst  they  would 
probably  laugh  at  the  bare  idea  of  my  being  considered 
successful  from  any  point  of  view  whatever. 

No;  so  far  from  despising  or  looking  down  upon  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  men  I  am  inclined,  if  anything,  to  attach 
almost  too  much  importance  to  them  and  to  their  affairs 
and  methods.  And  most  especially  do  I  admire  and  mar¬ 
vel  at  what  I  may  term  the  business  sense  or  faculty.  In' 
some  respects,  and  particularly  in  this  connection  of 
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worldly  success  and  progress,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
and  desirable  faculty  in  the  world,  for,  in  the  end,  almost 
all  progress  depends  upon  it.  Talent,  genius,  artistic, 
literary,  or  mechanical  faculty  are  each  and  all  admirable, 
but  they  get  nowhere,  they  achieve  nothing  unless  handled, 
guided,  and  controlled  by  the  business  faculty.  This  is 
sheer  common  sense  and  obvious  surely  to  the  least  in¬ 
telligent.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  instance  or  two  of 
what  I  mean. 

Brilliant  and  clever  as  they  are  literary  men  or  artists 
rarely  if  ever  succeed  unless  they  either  possess  the  busi¬ 
ness  faculty  themselves  or  have  the  common  sense  to  place 
their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  business  men.  I  honestly 
believe  it  is  because  people  like  Hall  Caine,  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  even  the  great  Tennyson  himself  possessed,  and  pos¬ 
sess,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  this  curiously  subtle  but 
nevertheless  very  definite  faculty  or  capacity  for  business 
that  they  have  made  the  wonderful  commercial  success  of 
their  lives  that  they  undoubtedly  have  done.  That  faculty 
has  done  more  for  them  than  all  their  genius  and  talent 
could  possibly  have  effected.  You  must  have  the  goods  to 
sell  it  is  true  but  you  must  also  possess  the  faculty  for 
selling  those  goods. 

And  on  the  other  hand  I  have  known  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  geniuses  of  our  time  come  to  hopeless  disaster 
simply  because  this  faculty  was  so  utterly  and  entirely  lack¬ 
ing  in  them.  Take  for  instance  John  Davidson,  one  of 
the  finest  literary  geniuses  of  the  last  half  century  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  poets  that  ever  lived;  he  committed 
suicide  mainly  because  he  could  hardly  make  both  ends, 
of  a  very  simple  and  very  restricted  life,  meet.  The  same 
with  that  other  fine  writer  Richard  Middleton.  He  died, 
penniless  and  broken-hearted  in  a  Brussels  boarding  house, 
died  by  his  own  hand.  Look  at  Phil  May,  the  Punch 
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artist  and  perhaps  the  most  famous  black  and  white  illus¬ 
trator  of  all  time,  who  left  not  a  penny  behind  him.  These 
men  from  the  purely  business  point  of  view,  from  the 
ordinary  point  of  view  of  the  successful  man  of  the  world, 
and  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  point  of  view  too,  failed 
disastrously  simply  because  they  did  not  possess  the  busi¬ 
ness  faculty.  The  business  faculty  is,  in  short,  that  faculty 
which  takes  hold  of  and  guides  and  controls  and  co¬ 
ordinates  all  other  faculties  and,  to  put  it  briefly,  makes 
what  is  known  as  a  success  of  life. 

Another  great  factor  in  life  is  the  quality  of  push 
combined  with  perseverance.  For  those  who  are  capable 
of  exercising  it,  of  whom  I  am  unhappily  not  one,  per¬ 
sistent  pushing  performs  miracles.  Always  taking  into 
consideration  that  it  is  accompanied  by  genuine  ability.  I 
have  had  so  remarkable  a  concrete  instance  of  this  faculty 
come  within  my  experience  here  in  Hollywood  within  the 
last  few  months  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  detail  it  in 
full  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers. 

There  recently  arrived  in  Hollywood  a  charming  and 
good-looking  young  couple,  husband  and  wife,  very 
presentable  in  personal  appearance,  very  pleasant  in  man¬ 
ners  and  very  admirable  specimens  of  the  English  middle 
classes,  but  no  more.  They  had  determined  to  break  into 
the  Movies  and  they  set  about  it  so  cleverly  and  so  deter¬ 
minedly  that  though  they  have  been  in  Hollywood  only 
six  months  they  have  already  climbed  up  many  rungs  of 
the  Cinema  ladder.  Nothing  can  keep  them  back  and 
nothing  ever  will  keep  them  back  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  know  exactly  what  they  want,  they  are  following 
out  a  very  cleverly  conceived  plan  of  campaign,  and  success 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  flowers  bloom  in  the  spring. 

I  knew  it  at  once  when  the  lady  came  up  to  me  one 
day  upon  the  Lasky  set  and  said  to  me  with  a  voice  and 
accent  curiously  reminiscent  of  a  London  suburb,  “Mr. 
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Blathwayt,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice.  I  mean  to  get  on 
in  the  films  and  I  don’t  think  I  shall  have  any  difficulty 
because  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  succeed,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  and  I  will  tell  you  something 

which,  however,  is  not  a  secret.  I  am  the  Duchess  of - 

Do  you  think  I  ought  to  use  my  title  or  not?” 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “I  don’t  think  it  would  help  you 
a  bit  in  the  films.  Out  here  in  America,  and  especially  in 
the  Far  West,  they  detest  titles  and,  to  use  an  expressive 
Americanism,  I  don’t  think  it  would  cut  any  ice.  What 
is  most  important  in  film  work  is  that  one  shall  be  able 
to  photograph  well  and  that  one  should  possess  a  certain 
capacity  for  acting.  Well,”  I  went  on  as  I  looked  at  her 
very  handsome  personality,  “even  at  the  first  glance  any 
director  would  want  to  have  you  in  his  company  and  I 
am  perfectly  certain  from  the  little  I  have  already  seen 
of  you  that  you  are  capable  of  playing  almost  any  really 
good  part  that  might  be  given  you.” 

And  subsequent  events  have  proved  that  I  was  abso¬ 
lutely  correct.  Both  she  and  her  husband  have  made 
headway  in  the  different  studios  in  Hollywood  in  a  manner 
which  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  on¬ 
lookers  and  they  have  attained  to  their  present  position 
in  so  swift  a  time  by  sheer  push,  determination,  persever¬ 
ance,  charming  personality,  and  undeniable  capability. 

Though  neither  of  them  so  far  as  I  know  had  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  theatrical  life  yet  they  are  both 
of  them  fast  making  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  over¬ 
crowded  world  of  the  Silver  Screen. 

And  again,  another  picture  of  life  and  what  makes  for 
success  in  life.  Take  the  British  Navy  which  is  the  Navy 
I  know  best  in  the  world  and  consider  for  a  moment  what 
a  stupendous  training  is  required  before  you  can  turn  out 
the  finished  Blue-Jacket.  Just  think  of  the  discipline,  the 
orderly  habit  of  life,  the  fact  that  in  such  a  life’s  training 
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nothing  is  considered  unimportant.  A  sailor  learns,  as  no 
other  man,  the  value  of  things  as  opposed  to  mere  words 
or  ideas.  Every  rope,  every  knot,  every  bolt,  every  spar, 
every  piece  of  steel  has  its  special  meaning  and  significance 
and  so  he  comes  to  think  in  terms  of  tangible  things  rather 
than  in  vague,  intangible,  misty  words.  And  so  at  last 
you  have  the  British  Navy,  from  Admiral  down  to  Cabin- 
boy — if  there  is  such  a  rating  on  board  a  modern  battle¬ 
ship — a  great  glittering  machine,  ready  for  instant  action 
against  any  enemy,  no  matter  what  the  odds,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  And  to  that  Navy  the  British  Empire  owes 
it  that  it  is  what  it  is  today. 

And  then  again  there  is  the  part  that  sports  and  games 
take  in  the  making  of  a  man’s  life.  Many  a  successful 
business  man,  many  a  celebrated  writer  or  musician,  many 
a  famous  politician,  however  much  they  may  have  realised 
their  fondest  hopes  and  proudest  ambitions  have  never¬ 
theless  lost  half  the  savour  of  life  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  persistently  overlooked  and  lost  sight  of  the 
lighter  side  of  existence.  Indeed  many  of  them  have 
deliberately  put  it  aside  altogether.  They  consider  it  as 
frivolous  and  unworthy  and  yet  I  say  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  sports  and  games  have  gone  to  the  making 
what  they  are  of  some  of  the  finest  men  that  have  ever 
lived. 

Many  of  us  fail  to  realise  that  the  discipline  and  the 
training  in  sports  and  games  help  us  more  in  the  real  battle 
of  life  than  anything  else  could  possibly  do.  Just  think 
of  all  the  qualities  of  skill,  accuracy,  observation,  per- 
serverance,  taking  pains,  swiftness  of  hand,  foot,  and  eye; 
patience,  and  endurance  that  are  called  for  in  cricket, 
football,  baseball,  hockey  and  polo !  And  those  qualities 
cannot  be  drawn  out  and  exercised  by  any  other  means  on 
earth  save  by  games  and  sport.  Think  of  the  pluck  and 
skill  and  judgment  that  big  game  shooting  demands  and 
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the  almost  uncanny  faculties  that  are  called  for  in  a  man 
who  goes  forth  wild  duck  shooting  or  for  a  morning  in 
the  stubble  after  partridge  or  a  day  on  the  moors  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  grouse. 

It  requires  a  man  armed  at  all  points,  with  every  sense 
alert,  with  keen  sight  and  steady  hand  and  an  unfailing 
aim  to  get  the  better  of  a  cunning  old  stag  upon  a  High¬ 
land  hillside,  and  even  bowling  over  a  jack-rabbit  is  not 
half  so  easy  as  it  reads.  Just  try  it  and  see. 

And  no  man  is  altogether  a  fool,  however  ignorant 
he  may  be  of  business,  commerce,  art,  or  literature,  who 
takes  his  fences  well  across  an  unknown  and  difficult  piece 
of  country.  Do  you  imagine  that  W.  G.  Grace  or  “Plum” 
Warner  or  Lord  Hawke  or  your  own  Teddy  Roosevelt 
gained  their  wonderful  success  in  games  and  sport  by 
sticking  only  to  one  phase  of  life?  Ignoring  all  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  glitter  of  life  outside  their  own  special  pursuits? 
Not  they!  Look  at  Mr.  Roosevelt.  One  of  the  most 
brilliant  statesman,  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  men, 
and  one  of  the  finest  sportsmen  the  world  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  These  men  have  lived  their  lives  and  lived  them 
all  the  more  abundantly  because  they  have  surveyed  life 
from  each  and  every  angle. 

Cannot  you  realise  what  a  superb  training,  what  really 
fine  mental  gymnastics  are  contained  in  a  thorough  and 
skilled  knowledge  of  chess  or  bridge  or  billiards,  however 
much  the  unco’  guid  are  inclined  to  cry  th,em  down? 

That  man’s  life  is  not  wholly  a  success,  and  assuredly 
it  is  not  the  success  it  might  have  been,  who  puts  games 
and  sports  wholly  out  of  his  calculations. 

They  exercise  an  almost  uncanny  influence  upon  char¬ 
acter.  Besides  the  inculcation  of  discipline,  which  is  what 
men  require  more  than  anything  else  and  women  even 
more,  they  teach  us  how  to  hang  together,  they  give  us 
a  knowledge  of  and  aptitude  for  team-work,  without  which 
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no  really  good  results  can  be  attained  for  the  common 
weal. 

They  teach  men  humanity;  they  make  rulers  and  lead¬ 
ers  of  men.  If  you  were  cast  away  with  a  ship-load  of 
people  upon  a  desert  island  it  would  not  be  the  preacher 
or  the  professor  who  would  extricate  you  from  your  diffi¬ 
culties  or  even  the  millionaire  financier;  it  would  be  the 
sportsman. 

Even  socially  games,  and  skill  in  games,  are  of  incal¬ 
culable  value.  As  I  have  said  before  they  play  a  greater 
part  in  life-success  than  almost  anything  else.  And  they 
contribute  so  much  to  the  amenities  of  life.  Life  is  wonder¬ 
fully  complex,  it  is  terrifically  hard,  it  is  frequently  over¬ 
whelming  and  it  is  going  to  be  more  so  in  the  future  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  and  anything  therefore  that  helps 
to  ameliorate  it  and  to  smooth  it  out  and  that  makes  the 
wheels  go  round  without  creaking  is  to  be  welcomed  and 
encouraged. 

That  is  where  the  Public  School  system  has  done  so 
much  for  England  in  the  past — for  the  upper  classes  that 
is — and  it  is  in  the  neglect  of  that  branch  of  education, 
that  most  tremendous  side  of  life,  that  the  lower  class 
schools  in  England  have  inflicted  such  an  irreparable  injury 
upon  the  lower  middle  and  the  working  classes,  although 
I  trust  that  this  mistake  has  been  realised  and  remedied 
since  I  left  my  native  land.  The  wiseacres  have  often 
grumbled  against  the  excessive  devotion  to  sport  and 
games  as  exemplified  in  Eton  and  Harrow,  but  they  totally 
overlooked  the  fact  that  all  the  time  it  was  those  very 
sports  and  games  and  the  lessons  and  the  training  they 
were  unconsciously  conferring  upon  the  boys  that  made 
them  the  men  that  all  history  testifies  them  to  have  been. 
Sport  inculcates  self-control,  self-sacrifice  and  self-renun¬ 
ciation.  And  life  must  consist  of  self-sacrifice  and  re¬ 
nunciation  if  it  is  to  eventuate  in  anything  worth- 
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while  at  all.  I  have  frankly  acknowledged  that  I  have 
sought  the  primrose  path  as  much  and  as  frequently  as 
I  possibly  could.  But  equally  I  have  never  consciously 
sought  to  evade  the  path  of  pain  and  suffering — in  other 
words  I  have  been  afraid,  downright  afraid  to  do  so.  I 
am  too  innately  superstitious.  To  me  that  would  mean 
courting  ill-luck.  Never  defy  or  seek  to  evade  Nemesis. 
Well,  you  can’t.  It  will  always  get  you  in  the  end.  This 
is  not  cant.  It  is  simple  fact.  I  am  perhaps  inclined  to 
a  light  and  easy  visioning  of  life,  but  it  is  also  a  vision 
capable  of  appreciating  all  the  tremendous  possibilities 
and  potentialities  of  life. 

Shallowness  in  life,  either  in  one’s  view  of  life  or  in 
one’s  mode  of  life  is  deplorable,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  deprecate  more  than  I  can  say  what  I  term  the  attitude 
of  the  solemn  ass.  Life  is  to  me  so  much  that  of  a  many- 
faceted  diamond,  glittering  one  moment  almost  unbearably 
in  the  morning  sun  and  the  next  moment  reflecting  the 
purple  gloom  of  the  thunder  cloud,  that  I  feel  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  regard  it  always  from  the  same  angle  of  vision 
and  always,  either  with  unchangeable  light-heartedness,  or 
equally  unchangeable,  immobile  senseless  solemnity.  Take 
it  as  it  comes,  one  thing  after  another,  with  equable  mind. 
Of  course  the  ultra-Puritan  will  regard  this  as  hedonistic 
to  the  last  degree,  to  the  old-fashioned  mind  it  is  little 
better  than  mere  Paganism.  And  far  be  it  from  me  to 
cast  scorn  upon  such  a  protest. 

Too  well  do  I  know  what  England  first  and  then 
America  owe  to  the  Puritan  mind  in  any  way  to  attempt 
to  belittle  it.  I  can  never  forget  Cardinal  Manning,  that 
ultra-montane  of  the  Ultra-montanes,  that  Prince  of  the 
Church,  clad  in  the  scarlet  so  hated  by  the  old  Puritan 
Pilgrims,  saying  to  me  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death: 

“I  owe  more  than  I  can  say  to  my  old  Evangelical 
bringing-up.”  And  Cardinal  Gibbons  told  me  in  the  same 
year,  when  I  visited  him  in  Baltimore  that  he  deplored 
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the  decay  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  which  had  made  New 
England  what  it  was.  I  know  and  appreciate  at  all  points 
the  splendour  of  the  Puritan  outlook  on  life  and  all  that 
it  achieved  in  the  formation  of  character.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  think  that  such  a  spirit  can  be  overdone  at  any  time 
during  the  world’s  history  and  that  it  is  hopelessly  out 
of  touch  With  the  present  day.  It  did  not  always  result 
in  happiness  or  even  in  the  highest  type  of  humanity.  I 
much  agree  with  the  Los  Angeles  clergyman,  the  Dean  of 
the  Episcopal  Pro-Cathedral  who,  in  his  centenary  sermon 
on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  said:  “We  hear  a 
great  deal,  my  friends,  about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  women  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers  were.  They  must  indeed  have  been  magnificent 
characters.  They  had  to  live  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers!” 

But  today  there  exists  a  tendency,  and  it  is  much 
more  marked  in  America  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  towards  the  manufacture  of  sins  that  are  not  sins 
at  all.  I  know  that  I  am  standing  upon  very  debatable 
ground  and  that  I  shall  offend  certain  susceptibilities  be¬ 
yond  all  hope  of  forgiveness,  but  I  can’t  help  that,  though 
I  do  it  very  unwillingly.  The  good  people  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  this,  to  me,  very  lamentable  attitude  towards  life 
are,  I  suppose,  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  worthy 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  though  curiously  enough  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  they  go  far  beyond  anything  that  even  those  stern 
disciplinarians  ever  dreamed  of  going. 

There  is,  as  there  always  has  been,  too  great  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  enforcing  the  importance  of  creed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  conduct.  Now  to  me,  it  appears  that  what 
will  matter  most  upon  my  death-bed  will  be  what  I  have 
been,  what  I  have  said,  what  I  have  done,  rather  than  what 
I  have  believed.  When  I  am  dying  what  will  bother  me, 
will  not  be  the  Filio-que  clause,  or  whether  Transubstan- 
tation  or  Consubstantation  or  the  Zwinglian  conception  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  right  belief  or  whether  babies 
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come  into  the  world  with  their  small  brows  haggard  and 
wrinkled  with  the  consciousness  of  original  sin,  but  the 
unkind  word  I  used  to  such  and  such  a  one  in  1875  or 
the  cruel  spiteful  action  I  was  guilty  of  towards  my  friend 
in  1890  or  the  meanness  of  which  I  cannot  shake  off  the 
unhappy  memory  in  1900. 

No  conception  of  success  in  life,  whether  that  of  the 
ordinary  business  man  or  my  own,  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  perfect  or  desirable  which  does  not  contain  as 
one  of  its  most  essential  factors  one’s  attitude  and  one’s 
duty  towards  one’s  fellow-man. 

Now,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  have  known  many  a  man,  to 
whom  creed  was  all  in  all  who  nevertheless  has  rendered 
the  lives  of  those  around  him,  nothing  less  than  chasms 
of  unspeakable  misery.  And  yet,  theologically  considered, 
they  have  been  good  and  religious  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  people  who  believed 
in  nothing,  who  have  led  free  and  easy  lives,  who  have 
never  even  dreamed  of  entering  church,  but  who,  never¬ 
theless,  have  never  lost  a  chance  of  saying  a  kind  word 
and  who  have  made  endless  sacrifices  for  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  other  people. 

And  common  sense  and  fair-mindedness  and  straight 
thinking  leave  one  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  life  really 
corresponds  most  in  the  end  wTith  the  principles  put  for¬ 
ward  by  Christ  when  he  preached  that  wonderful  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  Which  sermon  by  the  bye  is  universally 
considered  as  the  standard  of  Christianity  the  world  over, 
but  which,  if  really  faithfully  lived  up  to  and  acted  upon, 
would  mean  the  hopeless  and  eternal  wrecking  of  Society 
as  it  is  constituted  today. 

Well,  I  am  not  out  to  rebuild  and  reconstitute  the 
condition  of  present  affairs,  but  it  is  within  my  province  to 
point  out  very  emphatically  that  one  of  the  essentials  of 
a  successful  life  is  that  it  shall  recognise  that  no  man 
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liveth  to  himself  alone  and  that  the  happiness  of  those 
around  us  is  not  only  as  important  and  essential  to  us  as 
it  is  to  them,  but  that  it  is  even  more  important. 

Nor  is  this  in  the  least  incompatible  with  ordinary 
business  success  in  life.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  indeed 
it  is  often  experienced,  to  combine  the  paramount  duty 
towards,  and  the  personal  interest  of,  Number  One,  with 
the  happiness  and  the  personal  interests  of  Numbers  Two, 
Three,  Four,  and  Five. 

Life  along  the  primrose  path  is  very  desirable  and 
it  is  blameless  enough  so  long  as  it  does  not  shirk  the 
rocky  way  when  that  way  presents  itself,  as,  sooner  or 
later,  it  almost  invariably  does  present  itself.  I  have 
known  people  by  the  score  who  have  never  known  or 
walked  along  any  other  path  but  the  primrose  path.  But 
I  have  never  envied  them,  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  have 
never  regarded  them  as  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  human  race. 

For  all  that  I  have  had  the  happiest  of  lives  to  look 
back  upon  as  a  whole,  I  have  known  moments  of  conflict 
and  suffering  which  would  have  been  unbearable  but  for 
the  deep  inner-consciousness — and  I  trust  I  am  not  preach¬ 
ing  or  canting — that  it  was  all  part  of  one’s  inevitable 
education.  I  always  think  of  Andrew  Marvell’s  wonder¬ 
ful  lines  about  life  being  fiercely  and  ruthlessly  dragged 
through  an  iron  gate.  I  realise  in  all  their  intensity  the 
vital  and  essential  truth  concealed  within  Tennyson’s 
rather  hackneyed  lines : 

“Life  is  not  as  idle  ore 
JBut  iron  dug  from  central  gloom 
And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears 
And  battered  with  the  shock  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.” 

I  have  alluded  to  the  pictures  with  which  the  gallery  of 
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my  life  is  filled.  May  I  present  another  one  for  your 
approval?  Many,  many  years  ago  I  started  life  as  the 
very  youthful  Anglican  Chaplain  of  a  great  Leper  Hospi¬ 
tal  in  one  of  our  Colonial  possessions,  of  which  I  have 
given  an  account  in  my  Autobiography. 

And  I  see  before  me  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday,  the 
figure  of  a  young  negro,  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  who 
was  slowly  but  surely  wearing  his  agonised  life  away  be¬ 
neath  the  ravages  of  that  most  hideous  and  ghastly  scourge 
of  the  human  race,  leprosy.  Instead  of  giving  himself  up 
to  sorrow  and  despair  he  braced  himself  up  to  meet  the 
closing  days  of  his  life,  with  a  smiling  and  heroic  attitude 
towards  the  outside  world.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  little  dying  children  in  that  dim  hospital  of 
unimagined  pain  and  suffering. 

He  instituted  a  little  school  wherein  he  daily  taught 
the  children  the  ordinary  subjects  they  were  deprived  of 
learning  outside.  It  was  an  entirely  voluntary  deed  of 
self-sacrifice  and  self-renunciation  on  his  part,  for  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  terrible  for  the  ordinary  person 
than  to  set  oneself  resolutely  and  determinedly,  day  by 
day,  to  the  strenuous  duties  and  the  often  heart-breaking 
tasks  of  the  schoolmaster,  whilst  one  is  all  the  time  en¬ 
during  almost  untold  agony. 

There  they  worked,  day  after  day,  teacher  and  taught, 
and  every  single  one  of  those  thirty  or  more  human  beings, 
scarcely  able  at  times  to  raise  their  heads  for  sheer  agony 
of  existence.  And  yet  he  saw  his  duty,  a  dead  sure  thing, 
and  like  Jem  Bludso,  he  went  for  it  there  and  then.  I 
asked  him  once  why  he  did  it:  And  he  replied:  “Well, 
Sah,  why  not?  Sitten  down  and  cryin’  don’t  do  no  one 
any  good.”  And  then  he  added:  “What  started  me  in 
along  o’  this  job  was  when  the  Bishop  he  preach  us  that 
text:  ‘Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
My  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.,’  Well,  I  had 
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wasted  a  heap  of  time  when  I  was  strong  and  well  outside 
and  so  when  I  looked  round  that  day  in  Church  while  he 
preached,  I  says  to  myself,  ‘I’ll  just  set  to  work  with  these 
little  ones  and  try  and  make  it  even  that  way.’  ” 

And  as  he  spoke  I  looked  round  upon  the  scene  and 
realised  the  splendour  of  the  man’s  life.  A  splendour 
that  was  reflected  in  the  poor  little  pupils  themselves.  For 
though  sometimes  the  rare,  unwilling  tears,  squeezed  out 
of  them  by  their  unbearable  agony  of  their  sufferings, 
would  steal  down  their  cheeks,  yet  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
the  happiest,  the  best-behaved,  and  the  most  easily  amused 
and  kept-in-order  children  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Now 
whose  life  has  been  the  most  genuine  and  the  most  worth¬ 
while  success,  my  poor  millionaire’s  life  or  the  life  of  the 
splendid,  leprous  dying  negro?  Who,  by  the  bye,  made 
no  pretence  to  anything  out  of  the  way  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  either  religious  or  otherwise. 

It  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  as  to  what  really  con¬ 
stitutes  success  in  life.  Very  nearly  as  difficult  as  it  will 
be  for  me  to  evade  the  charge  of  having  turned  these 
closing  chapters  of  mine  into  an  old-fashioned  religious 
tract,  which  is  quite  the  last  thing  I  should  wish  to  do.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  I  have  only  dealt  with  human 
life  exactly  as  I  have  found  it  in  all  its  phases  from  my 
own  actual  personal  experience, — an  experience  gathered 
all  over  the  world  and  from  associations  with  every  class 
of  the  community  that  one  could  possibly  meet. 

I  was  talking  to  an  old  man  once  on  this  question  of 
life-success  and  he  said  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
fairly  wise  thing  because  it  opened  up  a  whole  new  vista 
so  far  as  the  possibilities  of  life  were  concerned.  “What 
strikes  me,”  he  said,  “is  that  people  go  about  their  lives 
in  the  wrong  way.  Every  man  should  regard  himself  as 
a  business  proposition  and  he  should  so  handle  himself. 
Regard  yourself  as  a  limited  company  and  run  yourself 
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on  strictly  business  lines — that  would  be  my  advice  to  any 
young  fellow  starting  out  in  life.  Have  a  system  and 
don’t  wander  away  from  it  unless  there  is  a  specially  good 
reason  for  doing  so.” 

Well,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  he  was  right,  the 
only  thing  is  that  so  few  people  know  how  to  handle  them¬ 
selves.  And  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  ever  be  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  of  the  many  in  such  a  matter.  It  is  all 
so  much  a  question  of  individual  character. 

People’s  lives  touch  here  and  there  and  touch  pretty 
frequently  and  yet  there  always  remains  the  great  fact 
that  one-half  the  world  doesn’t  know  and  has  scarcely  the 
remotest  conception  as  to  how  the  other  half  lives.  And 
it  is  this  ignorance  of  our  neighbours’  whole  environment 
and  outlook  on  life  that  frequently  enough  constitutes  both 
the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  life.  I  heard  the  other  day 
of  a  young  man,  who,  after  an  almost  unbelievable  exis¬ 
tence  of  poverty  and  misery  into  which  he  had  fallen 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  by  his  strenuous  unfaltering 
resolution  emerged  finally  as  a  poet  of  the  highest  order. 
A  certain  literary  Duchess  who  had  been  greatly  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  charm  and  beauty  of  his  verse  gave  an 
afternoon  tea  in  his  honour.  Poor  fellow,  though  in  truth 
it  was  a  very  real  tribute  to  his  conquest  over  almost  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacles  and  though  it  was  a  very  tangible 
witness  to  the  success  in  life  he  had  so  undoubtedly  de¬ 
served,  yet  to  him  personally  it  was  veritable  torture.  He 
sat,  surrounded  by  his  admirers  in  speechless  agony,  well 
realising  that,  as  the  star  of  the  occasion,  he  was  expected 
to  twinkle  at  least  once  during  the  afternoon.  At  last 
an  inspiration  came  to  him.  He  essayed  to  speak  and  a 
dead  silence  fell  upon  the  room.  And  this  is  what  he 
said: 

“Have  you  noticed,  D-D-Duchess,  that  this  year’s 
pawn-tickets  are  all  pink?” 


“AND  SEE  IT  WHOLE” 
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What  most  needs  revision  with  the  majority  of  us  is 
our  sense  of  proportion,  our  perception  of  the  respective 
values  and  perspectives  in  our  lives.  So  many  of  us  place 
value  upon  the  wrong  thing.  As  my  poor  millionaire  im¬ 
patiently  said  to  me  one  day:  “Good  gracious,  my  dear 
fellow,  what  on  earth  are  you  talking  about.  I  haven’t 
time  to  hear  the  birds  sing  and  I  shouldn’t  care  about 
them  if  I  had.  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  all  that 
slush  about  the  birds  and  the  rain  and  the  sunshine.  All 
I  care  about  is  to  bring  off  a  good  deal.” 

To  me  to  lose  the  simple  joys  of  life  is  to  have  failed. 
To  let  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world  utterly  blot 
out  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  is  to  me  absolutely 
suicidal.  I  have  ever  ringing  in  my  ears  Matthew  Arnold’s 
fine  lines: 

“We  swim  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole 
And  nod  and  glance  and  bustle  by 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die.” 

And  yet  they  sadly  epitomise  the  lives  of  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  we  meet.  And  by  the  word  “soul” 
I  do  not  understand  or  mean  it  in  an  exclusively  religious 
sense. 

There  are  two  graves  in  a  little  country  cemetery  in 
Devonshire  within  which  lie  the  remains  of  three  of  the 
most  remarkable  people  I  have  ever  known.  In  the  first 
grave  are  my  dear  father  and  mother  and  upon  the  stone 
above  their  heads  are  engraved  the  words,  “Peace,  Perfect 
Peace.”  And  in  the  next  grave,  separated  by  only  two 
feet  of  green  turf,  lies  all  that  remains  of  James  Anthony 
Froude,  the  historian,  and  on  the  stone  at  his  feet  one 
reads  that  splendid  question:  “Shall  not  the  Judge  of  All 
the  Earth  do  right?”  And  as  I  stand  by  those  two  graves 
there  comes  to  me  the  realisation  that  in  such  trust  and 
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such  confidence,  as  is  displayed  upon  those  tell-tale  stones, 
lies  the  best  assurance  of  the  only  worth-while  success  that 
one  could  ask  for. 

I  realise  more  and  more  the  great  influence  that  is 
exercised  in  life  by  the  unseen  and  the  ideal,  and  the  older 
I  grow  the  more  I  appreciate  the  immense  value  that  one 
gains  from  those  things  in  art,  literature,  or  religion  which 
are  not  seen  but  which  nevertheless  are  eternal.  And  to 
my  way  of  thinking  it  is  such  a  knowledge  that  justifies 
my  assumption  that  on  the  whole  my  life  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  material  side  of  it  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  live  it  over  again,  so  much  as  it  is 
that  I  have  loved  beyond  expression  all  those  things  of 
mind  and  soul  which  alone  have  made  it  worth  living. 

I  may  not  be  able  to  take  them  with  me  whither  I  go 
any  more  than  you  will  be  able  to  carry  with  you  your 
dollars  and  your  sovereigns,  but  they  have  given  me,  to 
the  full  as  much  as  your  treasures  have  given  you,  that 
happiness  and  that  contentment  without  which  no  one 
would  wish  to  live  at  all.  On  the  whole  I  can  thankfully 
and  gratefully  declare  life  to  me  has  been  a  wonderful 
banquet  at  which  I  have  enjoyed  myself  more  than  I  can 
express.  As  to  the  next  world  and  the  next  life  I  can 
only  peer  through  the  veil  wonderingly  and  wistfully,  trust¬ 
ing  that  good  shall  fall  at  last  far  off,  at  last  to  all,  and 
every  winter  change  to  spring. 

“And  when  Thyself  with  shining  Foot  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scattered  on  the  grass, 

And  in  thy  joyous  Errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one — turn  down  an  empty  glass !” 
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